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AN INTRODUCTION 


From the standpoint of comparative education, the 
public school system of the United States is entirely 
anomalous. It presents a strange mixture of somewhat 
incongruous parts. In origin it represents elements that 
were brought from England by the Puritans, and adopted 
without modification. Other elements were taken from 
other various European sources, while still others are 
apparently indigenous. It has grown partly by accretion 
and partly by modification and blending of the diverse 
elements of which it is composed. One of the most inter- 
esting of its parts is the public high school. In this 
respect our system is unique; no institution like it is 
found in any other country. 

What was its origin? What were the influences, politi- 
cal, economic, and social, that brought it into being and 
that caused its development? Although the date and 
place of the first public high school have been known for 
years and the general circumstances under which it was 
established are well understood, the real social and eco- 
nomic causes for its development are still somewhat uncer- 
tain. Histories of education, for the most part, merely 
repeat statements long current in educational literature. 
Definite information regarding the high school for the 
period from 1821 to 1865 has been singularly lacking. A 
preliminary investigation into original school documents 


in Worcester, Massachusetts, brought the conviction 
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that there was much valuable material in this period not 
yet discovered and awaiting only the person who was 
sufficiently well trained in methods of research to bring 
this to light, and sufficiently well grounded in history and 
political science to interpret the material found. 

This happy combination was found in the author of 
this book. In his study, Doctor Grizzell has made a 
distinct contribution to the history of education. He has 
conclusively shown that the public high school, in New 
England at least, is distinctively American both in or- 
ganization and purpose. It may or may not be true that 
the American four-year high school has outlived its use- 
fulness and should give way to another and better type of 
institution. But, even if this should prove true, it can 
no longer be attributed to the essentially undemocratic 
origin of the school resulting from grafting a Prussian 
institution upon our newly-developing school system. 
Doctor Grizzell not only convincingly demonstrates the 
indigenous character of the high school but also points 
out some of the most important political, economic and 
social influences that have caused its phenomenal growth. 


Arruur J. Jones. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
February 1, 1923, 


FOREWORD 


Tue beginnings of the American high school have been 
the cause of much controversy in recent years and as a 
result much has been said about the early high school 
development in the United States that has seemed at 
variance with American ideals and traditions. For the 
most part the emphasis placed upon foreign influences as 
determining factors in our high school development has 
not been accompanied by sufficient evidence to justify 
such assumption. The aim of this study is to present as 
fully as possible the facts concerning the origin and de- 
velopment of the high school in New England during the 
formative period of its history. At the same time atten- 
tion is called wherever possible to those social and eco- 
nomic forces that affected high school origins, theory, and 
practice. This twofold purpose is constantly before the 
author throughout this study and will account for the 
essential character of the work as presented. 

In the beginning the writer was confronted with the 
problem of securing the data necessary to a thorough 
study of the institution. The material needed was not all 
to be found even in the larger libraries. Much valuable 
information was to be had only in manuscript records of 
school committees and town meetings. This could not be 
obtained except by a personal examination at the local 
repository. In order to simplify matters an inquiry was 


sent to the superintendents of schools of all the impor- 
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tant cities and towns in New England asking for definite 
information as to the character of source materials avail- 
able. On the basis of the replies a large number of im- 
portant centers were selected and visited by the author, 
with the result that much valuable material was examined. 
These data, together with such secondary material as was 
available in the larger libraries, have provided the basis 
for this study. 

The author feels greatly indebted to the many school- 
men, librarians and others who have coédperated so readily 
in the location of source materials. 'To mention all by 
name would be a great pleasure but the limitations of 
space will not permit. Among those who have been of 
greatest service are the members of the Department of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, including Com- 
missioner Frank P. Graves, whose personal interest has 
been of great value. An especial acknowledgment is due 
Dean John H. Minnick and Professor Thomas Woody for 
their personal interest in the work. The author feels a 
deep sense of gratitude to Professor Arthur J. Jones 
under whose wise direction the investigation was pursued 
and to whom he owes much for the inspiration to carry 
the work to completion. Whatever of good there may be 
in the study is due in great measure to the unusual co- 
operation the writer has received. 

E. DEG 
Philadelphia, 
April 15, 1922. 
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IN NEW ENGLAND BEFORE 1865 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


CHAPTER I 


EARLY SECONDARY EDUCATION IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


I. THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


When the founders of New England came to these 
shores they brought with them traditions, customs, prac- 
tices, institutions, and ideals that were the social heritage 
of many centuries. Their migration was a protest against 
the natural outcome of those traditions, customs, prac- 
tices, and institutions. In a large measure it was an effort 
to realize their ideals of political and religious freedom. 
They transplanted on the shores of a new continent their 
age-old heritage, modifying but little the institutions to 
which they were accustomed. The home, the church and 
the state, the sine qua non of the Englishman, assumed 
their accustomed relationships in the new land and around 
them developed those supplementary institutions neces- 
sary to the promotion of social and economic progress. 

Among the institutions necessary to the success of the 
infant religious commonwealth was the school. The Pil- 
grims at Plymouth, because of their sojourn among people 


of foreign tongue, had come to depend upon the home to 
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o | provide for the education of the youth. This practice 
continued for more than a generation after their coming 
to New England. On the contrary, the Puritans who 
settled Massachusetts Bay began to provide immediately 
for the education of the youth of the whole community in 
town schools. In the organization of these schools the 
. grammar schools of old England became the model be- 
cause they were the schools in which the leaders of the 
new religious commonwealths had been educated. Along 
v with the imitation of the English grammar school as an 
institution for secondary education came the spirit of 
protest concerning its control and support.’ 
This protest was largely the contribution of Calvinism 
~ and accounts for the variations as to methods of control 
and support of the New England Latin grammar school.” 
When the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven were 
established their towns also established grammar schools 
like those in England. New Hampshire, while still a part 
of Massachusetts Bay and after its establishment as an 
independent colony, followed the example of the mother 
colony. Even little Rhode Island, that rendezvous of 
radicals of the colonial period, had occasional Latin 
grammar schools. These schools with their organization, 
curriculum and methods were of the old England, but 
their aims and methods of administration were a result 
of protesting Calvinism and the changed economic and 
social environment of the new England. 
The Latin grammar school was, therefore, a ready-made 


institution imported and transplanted to a new continent. 


+No satisfactory explanation has been found for the origin of the 
town unit for school control and support. 
* Brown: The Making of Our Middle Schools, p. 9. 
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During the first generation of its American life it was 
among its own people, those whom it had trained for serv- 
ice and leadership in an old world. Its aim was deter- 
mined by the needs of the society which it served. Its 
curriculum included certain experiences of the race and 
their adaptation to meet the needs of the day. Its meth- 
ods and organization were the result of centuries of old 
world theory and practice in education. Its administra- 
tion varied according to the practices developed under 
the new colonial governments. When other generations 
came along and the old ties with the mother country had 


weakened, the desire to imitate gave way to the growing 
spirit of protest. From that time forth the Latin gram- 
mar school declined and gradually a new secondary school, 
the academy, supplanted the old institution. The old 
régime, the colonial period, was passing and in the transi- 
tion to the new régime, the national period, there was 
need for the secondary school of the transition. It was 
more than a school of transition; it was a school of ex- 
perimentation for out of it was to come the real American 
secondary school—the high school. 

The period of two centuries between the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1620 and the establishment of the 
first American high school at Boston in 1821 was a period 
of gradual economic and social evolution. The history , 
of colonial secondary education is divided clearly and defi- 
nitely by the Revolution, This sharp division is par- 
ticularly evident in New England where both the Latin 
grammar school and the academy were prominent institu- 
tions. Since the dividing line was distinctly drawn, it is 
possible to consider the two institutions separately both 
chronologically and as institutions. 
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The Latin grammar school passed through two fairly 
distinct phases in its century and a half of institutional 
history. One phase, that of the seventeenth century, 
represents the rise and the other, that of the eighteenth 
century, represents the decline. Before the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the Latin grammar school was 
established in all the larger towns of New England. The 
movement probably began with the town of Boston on 
the “13th of the 2d moneth 1635” ® when it was voted in 
town meeting “that our brother Philemon Pormont, shail 
be intreated to become scholemaster, for the teaching and 
nourtering of children with us.” There is no record that 
the school was established, but in August of the following 
year a meeting of the “richer inhabitants” was held at 
which a subscription was taken for the support of a 
schoolmaster, Mr. Daniel Maud. This was not strictly 
a school with public support and the first record of public 
support for schools in Boston was the setting apart of 
Deer Island in 1641.4 It is very probable that the later 
“Publick Latin School” of Boston had its beginning in 
these early years of the town’s existence. 

Within a decade after these beginnings in Boston, at 
least eight other Latin grammar schools were established 
in New England. Here belong Charlestown (1636),° 
Salem (1637), Dorchester (1639), New Haven (1639), 
Hartford (1639), Cambridge (1640 or 1643), Roxbury 
(1645), and Braintree (1645 or 1646).° There is some 


7 April 23, new style. 

*Brown: op. cit., p. 34 f. 

*It is very likely that Charlestown established the first Latin 
grammar school in New England in 1636. See Jernegan: “Be- 
ginnings of Education in New England” (School Review, XXIII, 
p. 367 f.). 

*Small: Harly New England Schools, p. 30. 
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evidence also that Ipswich, Dedham, and Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, Guilford, Connecticut and Newport, Rhode Is- 
land had established Latin grammar schools in this early 
period.” These schools all belonged to the same general 
type but they varied greatly as to control and support. 
The tendency toward variation was merely the groping 
of the colonists in their efforts to adjust the old institu- 
tion to the new environment. It was a period of experi- 
mentation, the results of which were the formulation of a 
policy of public secondary education and the legal estab- 
lishment of the Latin grammar school as the standard 
secondary school in New England for almost two centuries. 

The Massachusetts law of 1647,° commonly known as 
the “old deluder” law, was an attempt to standardize the 
practice that had grown up during the previous decade 
in the towns mentioned above. The establishment of such 
schools in the colony of Connecticut and the influence of 
the Massachusetts law of 1647 led to the passage of 
grammar school legislation in the former colony in 1650.° 
This law of 1650 became the law for the larger colony of 
Connecticut after the union with New Haven’? under 
the Charter of 1662. New Hampshire was a part of 
Massachusetts Bay until 1679. After its separation from 
the mother colony there was no definite grammar school 
legislation for a period of forty years. In 1670 Plymouth 
Colony provided that certain profits from the Cape fish- 

TJernegan: op. cit., p. 361 f. 

5 Massachusetts Colonial Records, II, p. 203. 

°The code of laws adopted by Connecticut in 1650 contained 
the provisions of the Massachusetts law of 1647. Connecticut 
Colonial Records, I, p. 554 f. 

* No such general law was passed by New Haven before the 


union. A colony grammar school was established in 1660. Records 
of Colony or Jurisdiction of New Haven, p. 372 f. 
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eries should be set aside for the encouragement of “a free 
school in some town in this jurisdiction, for the training 
up of youth in literature for the good and benefit of 
posterity.” 1" This legislation was permissive and re- 
sulted in the establishment of a school at Plymouth which 
probably developed into a Latin grammar school in 1672 
when Corlett became the master. In 1677 a compulsory 
grammar school law very similar to that of Massachusetts 
Bay was enacted and was extended to all towns meeting 
the requirements of the law.12 In 1692 the colonies of 
Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth were united and the law 
of 1647 became the law for the larger colony. Rhode 
Island passed no educational legislation during the 
colonial period. 
While the leadership in church and state consisted of 
such men as Winthrop, Cotton, and Davenport, men 
trained in the grammar schools and universities of old 
England, the future of the Latin grammar school was 
secure. Even the generation immediately following re- 
mained loyal to the institutions of their fathers. As a 
result, during the seventeenth century most towns that 
came under the grammar school law made some effort 
to meet the requirements. By 1700, ‘fas many as twenty- 
seven grammar schools were begun, and_possibly seven 
others; and one was attempted but lacked popular sup- 
“port.” 1% heir distribution is shown by the following 
table. 
4 Plymouth Colony Records, V, p. 107 f. 
4Small: op. cit., p. 15 f. In some respects the Plymouth law 
of 1677 was more stringent than those of the other colonies. It 
required the establishment of a Latin grammar school in all towns 
having seventy families or more. The laws of Massachusetts and 


Connecticut fixed one hundred families as the minimum, 
4 Small: op. cit, p. 30, 
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LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED BEFORE 1700 


Massachusetts Bay (before 1692) 


Boston, 1635 or 1636 (?) Newbury, 1658 or 1687 
Charlestown, 1636 Northampton, 1667 

Salem, 1637 Hadley, 1667 or 1681 
Dorchester, 1639 Hingham, 1670 

Cambridge, 1640 or 1643 Swansea, 1673 (?) 
Roxbury, 1645 Concord, 1680 or 1690 
Braintree, 1645 or 1646 Woburn, 1685 (unsuccessful) 
Watertown, 1650 Lynn, 1687 (?) 

Ipswich, 1651 Springfield, before 1690 


Dedham, 1653 


Plymouth (before 1692) 


Plymouth (county), 1671 Bristol, 1682 
Duxbury, 1677 Barnstable, 1682 or 1685 (?) 
Rehoboth, 1678 Taunton, 1682 (?) 


Massachusetts (after 1692) 


Plymouth (town), 1699 Sandwich, 1699 (?) 
Taunton, 1697 Lynn, 1700 
Marblehead, 1698 (?) 


4 Small: op. cit., p. 30, and Jernegan: op. cit., p. 364 f. Small 
and Jernegan do not agree in many details regarding the estab- 
lishment of the early grammar schools. However, it may be said 
that Jernegan was not studying the Latin grammar school specifi- 
cally and may haye disregarded what were for his purpose un- 
important details which were of great significance to Small in 
his specific study of the Latin grammar school. The writer has 
attempted to evaluate the varying statements and present what 
seems to be a conservative conclusion, So little is known concerning 
the beginnings of education in Rhode Island that it is doubtful 
whether the school established at Newport provided instruction of the 
character usually found in Latin grammar schools, Maine remained 
a part of Massachusetts until 1820 and Vermont was not actually 
settled until 1762. Consequently we are not concerned with those two 
sections, 
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Connecticut 
Hartford, 1639 Farmington, 1683 
New Haven, 1639 New London, 1698 
Guilford, 1643 (?) Fairfield, before 1700 (?) 


Windsor, 1674 or 1698 


New Hampshire 
Portsmouth, 1696 Exeter, before 1700 (?) 
(probably earlier) 


Rhode Island 
Newport, 1640 (?) 

The reéstablishment of old towns and the rise of new 
ones remote from the settled coast region took place 
rapidly after the return of peace in 1713. The removal 
of the dangers and uncertainty due to Indian warfare that 
had harassed the frontier communities for forty years 
encouraged this new town development enormously. It 
is very likely that the schools established in the older 
towns of the seventeenth century continued with some 
degree of regularity until the Revolution. It is difficult, 
however, to trace the history of the Latin grammar school 
and its development in the new towns during the eight- 
eenth century. The records of at least twenty-eight 
towns, most of which were in Massachusetts, show that 
such schools were established after 1700. In most in- 
stances these schools were established contrary to popular 
will and their existence depended upon the vigilance of 
the courts and the legislature. 
~ New Hampshire showed more leniency in the enforce- 
ment of the law than was shown in Massachusetts. As a 
consequence, frequent changes were made in the legal re- 
quirements and the occasional presentment of towns by 
the grand jury was often dismissed. Massachusetts per- 
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sisted in the enforcement of the law and increased the 
penalty until it was cheaper to maintain a school than 
pay the fine incurred for non-maintenance. As a result, 
various court-dodging devices were adopted by the towns 
to avoid both the support of a regular school and the legal 
penalty. A common device was the maintenance of a 
school during the sessions of courts and the legislature. 
Many town records contain entries providing for such 
short-term schools. There are numerous instances also 
of town votes for support of Latin grammar schools that 
were never carried out by the selectmen. As the inhabit- 
ants drifted farther and farther from the “center” of the 
town the protests became stronger and more frequent 
against the support of a town school which their children 
could not attend on account of the long distance and the 
dangers to be encountered, especially during the winter 
season. ‘This condition led to the development of the 
moving school, which conformed to the letter but not the 
spirit of the law. Towns such as Worcester tried the 
moving school at various times as a substitute for the 
town school as required by law. As time went on Massa- 


chusetts legislators were frequently instructed by their 
towns to move the repeal obnoxious law 


It is evident that throughout the middle half of the 
eighteenth century there was a constant decline in the 
Latin grammar school as an efficient educational institu- 
tion. Even those that continued after the Revolution 
were suspended during the period of the war and their 
later existence was precarious. Boston, Salem, Worces- 
ter, Plymouth and Portsmouth were practically the only 
important towns that succeeded in maintaining the old 
town schools to the end of the century. 
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The character of early secondary education in New 
England is most clearly revealed in an examination of its 
aim and the efforts made to achieve that aim through the 
curriculum, organization, and methods. Throughout the 
colonial period the Latin grammar school followed the old 
world practice of restricting its opportunities to the 
youth of better parts who were capable of undergoing the 
strict regimen provided by the narrow classical instruc- 
tion. Such training was thoroughly undemocratic and 
in time lost its prestige in the new world society. No 
provision was made for girls and for the non-professional 
groups that became prominent elements in the social and 
economic life of the eighteenth century. 

The aim of secondary education during the colonial 
period was predominantly religious and narrowly voca- 
tional. It aimed directly or indirectly at training for 
service in church and state. The first definite statement 
of the aim of secondary education as represented by the 
Latin grammar school is found in “New England’s First 
Fruits”: 

“And by the side of the Colledge a faire Grammar Schoole, 


for the training up of young schollars, and fitting of them for 


Academical learning, that still as they are judged ripe they 
? 15 


may be received into the Colledge of this Schoole: 

Roxbury provided a “Grammar School” for the town 
in 1645 but no mention was made of preparation for col- 
lege. The aim of the school was stated as follows: 


“Whereas, the Inhabitantes of Roxburie, in consideration 
of their relligeous care of posteritie, have taken into considera- 
tion how necessarie the education of theire children in Litera- 


1% Massachusetts Historical Collections, 1792, I, p. 243. 
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ture will be to fitt them for public service, both in Churche 
and Commonwealthe, in succeeding ages.” *° 


In 1647 Massachusetts Bay colony passed the famous 
“old deluder” law by which the aim of public secondary 
education was fixed for a century and three quarters. 
The law ordered: 


“yt where any towne shall increase to y® numb" of 100 
families or househould™, they shall set up a grammar schoole, 
y°® m’ thereof being able to instruct youth so farr as they shall 
be fited for y® university, . . .” 77 


By this law the Latin grammar school became the pre- 
paratory school of the university—the first stage in the 
preparation for service in church and state. 

The committee of Trustees of the Hopkin’s Grammar 
School of New Haven, in 1684, combined the two aims, 
preparation for the university and service in church and 
commonwealth: 


“The Erection of ye said Schoole being principally for ye 
Institucion of hopeful youth in ye Latin tongue, and other 
learned Languages soe far as to prepare such youths for ye 
colledge and publique service of ye Country in Church, & 
Commonwealth.” 78 


This dual aim remained throughout the colonial period. 
Preparation for college was emphasized by those schools 
which were nearest the college. Those situated farthest 
away placed chief emphasis upon the training for public 
service. 

There is little definite information concerning the cur- 

*Dillaway: A History of the Grammar School in Roxburie, 

Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 


Bay in New England, II, p. 203. 
* Barnard: American Journal of Education, IV, p. 710. 
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riculum of the Colonial secondary school. Available data 
indicate that Latin and Greek formed the core of the 
curriculum. 


“From the allusions and more direct testimony of Cotton 
Mather and John Barnard, we learn that in the days of 
Ezekiel Cheever, the master’s Accidence was used by begin- 
ners in the Boston Latin School, and that it was followed by 
Lilly’s grammar. The text authorized and prescribed in 
England is doubtless referred to in the latter designation. 
Hsop’s Fables, the Colloquies of Corderius, the Aneid, 
Cicero’s De officiis and orations (Pro Archia poeta being par- 
ticularly mentioned), Cato, and Ovid’s Metamorphoses were 
read. An exercise in turning one of the fables into verse is 
referred to.” ?° 


A century later we find but little change in the 
curriculum. 


“They began with Cheever’s Latin Accidence, which was 
followed by Ward’s Lilly’s Latin grammar. The reading con- 
sisted of Asop, with a translation; Eutropius, also with a 
translation; Corderius, Ovid's Metamorphoses, Vergil’s 
Georgics and Aineid, Cesar, and Cicero. Of these, Cesar 
and the Georgics seem to have been less commonly used in 
grammar schools than the other works mentioned. In the 
sixth year of the course, the boy was half through Vergil. The 
master permitted the reading of such translations of Vergil 
as Trappe’s and Dryden’s. Composition was begun, appar- 
ently, at about the same time with the reading of Aisop or 
of Eutropius, and Clarke’s Introduction to the Writing Latin 
was the first text-book used. Near the end of the course 
Horace was read, and Latin verses were composed with the 
help of the Gradus ad Parnassum.” *° 


In addition to the subjects and texts mentioned above 
another account concerning the same period (1773) adds 
“a small nomenclature [nomenclator ?], and . . . Xeno- 


* Brown: op. cit., p. 130. 
*Ibid., p. 132. 
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phon and Homer.” *? 


six or seven years in length at the time of the Revolution 
and probably varied considerably in different schools. 

The earliest complete curriculum that has come down 
to us is that of the Boston Public Latin School adopted 
in 1789. It consisted of four years and was organized 
as follows: 


The curriculum was apparently 


“1st Class—Cheever’s Accidence. Corderius’s Colloquies— 
Latin and English. Nomenclator, Zsop’s Fables—Latin 
and English. Ward’s Latin Grammar or Eutropius. 

“2d Class—Clarke’s Introduction—Latin and English. Ward’s 
Latin Grammar. Eutropius, continued. Selecte e Veteri 
Testamento Historie, or, Castilio’s Dialogues. The 
making of Latin, from Garretson’s Exercises. 

“3d Class—Cesar’s Commentaries. Tully’s Epistles, or Offices. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Virgil. Greek Grammar. The 
making of Latin from King’s History of the Heathen 
Gods. 

“4th Class—Virgil, continued. Tully’s Orations. Greek 
Testament. Horace. Homer. Gradus ad Parnassum. 
The making of Latin continued.” ** 


Throughout the colonial period Latin masters had been 
called upon to teach the English branches. Frequent pro- 
tests were recorded but gradually the sanctity of the 
classics gave way to the onslaught of the vernacular. The 
Boston Public Latin School was slow to include the Eng- 
lish branches. ‘The reform came, however, during the 
headmastership of Gould sometime after 1814. Among the 
branches first added were arithmetic, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, algebra, and geography. Following these came 
declamation, reading, English grammar, English com- 
position, forensic discussions, history and chronology, 


1 [bid., p. 132. 
* Jenks: (Catalogue of Boston Public Latin School, p. 286 f.) 
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and the constitution of the United States and of 
Massachusetts.”* 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the curriculum of the secondary school was determined 
chiefly by the college entrance requirements. In 1643 
Harvard College established the following standards of 


admission: 


“When any Schollar is able to understand Tully, or such 
like classicall Latine Author eatempore, and make and speake 
true Latine in Verse and Prose, suo ut aiunt Marte; And 
decline perfectly the Paradigim’s of Nounes and Verbes in 
the Greek tongue: Let him then and not before be capable 
of admission into the Colledge.” ** 


The entrance requirements adopted by Yale in 1745 
reveal the continued influence of the college a century 
later. They were stated as follows: 


“That none may expect to be admitted into this College 
unless upon Examination of the President and Tutors, they 
shall be found able Extempore to Read, Construe and Parce 
Tully, Virgil and the Greek Testament; and to write True 
Latin in Prose and to understand the Rules of Prosodia, and 
Common Arithmetic, and Shall bring Sufficient Testimony of 
his Blameless and inoffensive Life.” *° 


The organization of the Latin grammar school was 
simplicity itself. The activities of the school were con- 
fined to the formal study and recitation of the various 
school subjects. ‘There is little of record concerning the 
internal organization other than the length of the school 
day and the classification of pupils according to “theire 


* Inglis: Principles of Secondary Education, p. 165. 

™“New England’s First Fruits” (Massachusetts Historical Col- 
lections, 1792, I, p. 242). 

*Broome: d Historical and Critical Discussion of College Ad- 
mission Requirements, p. 30. 
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degrees of learning.” It was a custom also to appoint 
monitors to keep record of delinquencies such as truancy 
and tardiness.”® So far as the master’s official duties were 
concerned, his time was given up to the hearing of pupils 
recite. The work of organization and administration was 
so simple that it required little of the master’s time. 
Supervision was a function performed by the minister 
and other civil officials and was not considered a profes- 
sional matter. 

The following rules [orders] prescribed by “Yr Com- 
MITTEE OF TRUSTEES FOR THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLE aT NEw 
Haven” are interesting and give a fairly definite picture 
of Latin grammar school internal procedure during the 
colonial period: 


“1. The Erection of ye sd Schoole being principally for 
ye Institucion of hopeful youth in ye Latin tongue, and other 
learned Languages soe far as to prepare such youths for ye 
Colledge and publique service of ye Country in Church, & 
Commonwealth. The Chief work of ye Schoole-Mr. is to 
Instruct all such youth as are or may be by theire parents 
or Friends sent, or Committed unto him to yt end with all 
diligence faithfulness and Constancy out of any of ye townes 
of this County of New haven upon his sallary accompt only, 
otherwise Gratis. And if any Boyes are sent to ye Mr of 
ye said Schoole from any other part of ye Colony, or Country, 
Each such boy or youth to pay ten shillings to ye Mastr at 
or upon his entrance into ye said Schoole. 

“2. That noe Boyes be admitted into ye sd Schoole for ye 
learning of English Books, but such as have been before 
taught to spell ye letters well & begin to Read, thereby to 
perfect theire right Spelling, & Reading, or to learne to write, 
& Cypher for numeracion, & not addicion, & noe further, & yt 
all others either too young & not instructed in letters & spell- 
ing, & all Girles be excluded as Improper & inconsistent wth 
such a Grammar Schoole as ye law injoines, as is ye Designe 


* Brown: op. cit., p. 137. 
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of this Settlemt, And yt noe Boyes be admitted from other 
townes for ye learning of English, without liberty & specially 
licence from ye Comitte. 

“3. That the Master & Schollars duly attend the Schoole 
Houres, viz. from 6 in ye morning to 11 o Clock in ye fore- 
noone, And from 1 a Clock in the afternone to 5 a Clock in 
the afternoone in Summer & 4 in Winter. 

“4. That the Mr shall make a list or Catalogue of his 
Schollars names And appoint a Monitor in his turne fore one 
week or longer tyme as the Mr shall see Cause, who shall 
every morning & noone et at least once a day at ye set tyme 
Call over ye names of ye Schollars and Note down the Late 
Commers, or Absent, And in fit season Call such to an accompt 
That the faulty, & truants may be Corrected or reproved, as 
their fault shall desearve. 

“5. That the Schollars being called together the Mr shall 
every morning begin his work with a short Prayer for a 
blessing on his Laboures & theire Learning. 

“6. That the prayer being ended the Master shall Assigne 
to every of his Schollars theire places of Sitting according 
to theire degrees of learning. And that (having theire Parts, 
or Lessons appointed them) they keep theire Seates, & stir 
not out of Doors, with [out] Leave of the Master, and not 
above two at one tyme, & soe successively: unless in Cases of 
necessity. 

“7. That ye Schollars behave themselves at all tymes, 
especially in Schoole tyme with due Reverence to theire 
Master, & with Sobriety & quietnes among themselves, with- 
out fighting, Quarrelling, or calling one anothr or any others, 
bad names, or using bad words in Cursing, taking the name 
of God in vaine, or other prophane, obscene, or Corrupt 
speeches which if any doe, That ye Mr Forthwith give them 
due Correcion. And if any prove incorrigible in such bad 
manners & wicked Corrupting language & speeches, notwith- 
standing formr warnings, admonishions & Correcion that such 
be expelled ye Schoole as pernicious & dangerous examples to 
ye Rest. 

“8. That if any of ye Schoole Boyes be observed to play, 
sleep, or behave themselves rudely, or irreverently, or be any 
way disorderly at meeting on ye Sabath Daye or any other 
tyme of ye Publique worships of God That upon informacion 
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or Complaint thereof to ye due Conviccion of the offender 
or offenders, The Master shall give them due Correccions to 
ye degree of ye Offence. And yt all Correccions be with 
Moderacion. 

“9. That noe Lattine Boyes be allowed upon any pretence 
(sickness, and disability excepted) to withdraw, or absent 
themselves from the Schoole, without liberty graunted by the 
Master, and yt noe such liberty be granted but upon ticket 
from ye Parents or frends, & on grounds sufficient as in Cases 
extraordinary or absolute necessity. 

“10. That all the Lattin Schollars, & all other of ye 
Boyes of Competent age and Capacity give the Mr an accompt 
of one passage or sentence at least of ye sermons the foregoing 
Saboth on ye 2d day morning. And that from 1 to 3 in ye 
afternoone of every last day of ye week be Improved by ye 
Mr in Catechizing of his Schollars yt are Capeable.” 27 


The methods of control and support of grammar 
schools in New England varied greatly in detail and at 
different periods. When the Massachusetts Bay settlers 
began to legislate in town meeting, such procedure was 
extra-legal. The success of the town meeting appealed 
strongly to the colonial legislature and was legalized by 
an act of General Court in 1636.28 This act gave the 
towns the authority “to make such orders as may con- 
cern the well ordering of their towns not repugnant to the 
laws and orders here established by the General Court.” 
Boston had already attempted to make provision for a 
town school and during the next decade other towns pro- 
ceeded to establish schools by vote of town meeting. 

Management of school in town meeting was not prac- 
ticable because of the details connected therewith. The 
selectmen, the administrative body of the town, were at 
first given specific instructions relating to the securing of 


* Barnard: American Journal of Education, IV, p. 710 f. 
3 Massachusetts Colonial Records, I, p. 172. 
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the master, providing a suitable house and other minor 
details. Sometimes special temporary committees were 
appointed to act independently or in conjunction with 
the selectmen. The minister was usually placed on all or 
the more important committees. The practice varied to 
such a degree that it is impossible to do more than sug- 
gest the main features of the delegation of control. The 
next definite step was the appointment of the school com- 
mittee. Among the first towns to provide such permanent 
body to be known as the ‘‘School Committee” was Salem in 
1712. The permanent and independent character of this 
committee may be judged from the fact that a continuous 
record has been kept by the committee from 1712 down to 
the present time.?? 

As the district system developed in the several colonies 
the separate districts gradually assumed control over 
their schools which were usually elementary in character. 
The town grammar school as a secondary school con- 
tinued to function at the center except in towns that had 
adopted the moving grammar school, and it was under the 
immediate control of the town school committee or select- 
men or their joint supervision. The minister retained his 
position of importance in connection with the Latin gram- 
mar school throughout its long period of existence. His 
actual powers and functions varied from those of prac- 
tical dictator, in the early period, to those of “visitor” 
at the close of the period of Latin grammar school su- 


” Records of School Committee (MS.) 1712-. The first volume 
covers the period 1712-1802 and is kept with the records of the 
School Committee in the School Administration Building at 
Salem. Charlestown was the first town to appoint a school com- 
mittee, probably temporary in character, February 12, 1637-8. 
(See Jernegan: op. cit., p. 378.) 
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premacy. It was no doubt the influence of the Puritan 
minister that determined the unique character of the 
grammar school as an institution and the same influence 
that caused much of its unpopularity in its latter days. 
It seems clear that the methods of control developed 
according to the needs and conditions of the individual 
towns and at no time were the grammar schools of any 
colony controlled in a uniform way. The organs of con- 
trol, whatever they were, received their authority from 
the people in town meeting assembled.?° Variations from 
this method existed, it is true, but such variations were 
merely exceptions to the general rule and were found 
chiefly among schools supported by private funds.*? 
From the beginning and throughout the colonial period 
the public grammar school was everywhere, except in 
Connecticut, a town school. It was a public school in 
so far as it was subject to public control and was required 
by act of the colonial legislature. On the other hand it 
did not generally receive public support to the extent that 
the public school of today is supported by public funds. 
It seems an anomaly therefore to call the colonial gram- 
mar school a free school as was often done.*” There were 
several methods of support that were employed. These 


*°New Hampshire went further than any other colony in making 
the selectmen individually responsible for the maintenance of the 
grammar school by the law of 1721. 

*% Private grammar schools, such as the Hopkins Grammar 
School in New Haven, were usually controlled by a board of 
trustees. New Haven formally turned over the school to a body 
of seven trustees in 1688. (See Steiner: The History of Hduca- 
tion in Connecticut, p. 27.) Control by wardens, trustees, etc., 
was a common English practice. 

"The conception of “free” as applied to education probably 
emphasized the point of view that a school that was merely ac- 
cessible, whether charging tuition or not was a “free” ‘school. 
Accordingly the Latin grammar school was not free, that is 
accessible, to girls, 
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methods varied in the different colonies and in the towns 
of the same colony. 

In 1700 Salem supported its school as indicated by the 
following: 


“1700, Feb. 9. As a sample of the income for this school 
at the date here given, the subsequent items are presented. 


eval ide. sae sto = nee arate s aes occa Ons ee £22 5 6 
Baker sjIstand 45.98 a ero he aie ete 3 
Misery) Islands.4.d 2; big'spricicis's windings nam ee 3 
BEVerly D CEry actele ails oeieew loin teen 6 
Interest on Wm. Brown’s legacy of £50 .. 3 
Interest on Joseph Brown’s legacy of £50 3 
Marblehead Ferry). (s/s ots. sce eee 18 


Amount, £41 3 6 


. . . The selectmen, in order to proportion the balance, due 
Mr. Emerson, gave the ensuing facts. He had 20 scholars. 
For the first quarter of his tuition, each scholar was to pay 
3/, and, in future, when the pupils are 20 and under, 3/, 
when 25, 2/6, when 30, 2/, and when 40 and more, 1/6. If 
any surplus, from this source, it should be for the use of the 
school.” 8 


The methods of support employed consisted of some 


one or more of the following plans: 4 


(1) land grants by the colony to the town for school 
purposes ; 

(2) private subscriptions ; 

(3) bequests and donations ; 

(4) tuition; 

(5) taxation; 

(6) income from public utilities such as fisheries, ete. 


* Felt: Annals of Salem, I, p. 439 f. 

“An interesting account of the development of the several 
practices indicated here may be found in Small: op. cit., Chap- 
ters VII and VIII. 
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The main items of expense of the grammar school were 
the rent, purchase or cost of construction of the school 
house and equipment, fuel, and the master’s salary. Often 
the expense of providing the school house was avoided by 
the use of the meeting house and, later, the town house. 
In fact the last building of a public character to be pro- 
vided was in most cases the school house. The building 
when provided was extremely plain and the equipment con- 
sisted merely of rough-hewn furniture for the master and 
pupils. In many towns no school houses were built until 
well into the eighteenth century. When public buildings 
were not available, they resorted to private houses, barns, 
shops and structures no longer used for the purposes for 
which they were originally constructed. Fuel was usually 
provided by a special tax known as a fuel or “wood tax” 
levied on each pupil. Often the parents of the pupils were 
required to provide the fuel according to the number of 
pupils from each family attending school. The failure 
of many parents to provide their allotment of wood fre- 
quently caused school authorities and the master much 
concern. The chief item of expense was that of the mas- 
ter’s salary, which varied according to the demand for 
masters. 

The colonial grammar schools were taught by men be- 
cause they alone were educated. Many of the masters were 
clergymen who performed the double service of preaching 
and teaching. As a rule teaching was a stepping stone 
to the ministry and often the young college graduate 
took up teaching for a few years while awaiting a call to 
serve as minister. This fact probably accounts for the 
large percentage of college trained masters. On the other 
hand the difficulty many towns experienced in securing 
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suitable masters was due to the large turn-over caused 
by masters leaving teaching for positions in the church. 
The physician sometimes served his community in the 
capacity of master when no one else was available. The 
outlying towns, especially the coast towns of Maine, were 
often compelled to employ men of uncertain attainments 
such as retired sea captains and unemployed sojourners 
who frequently lacked the “discreet conversation” the law 
required.®° 

The colonial governments, especially Massachusetts, 
early recognized the necessity of certification. The laws 
enacted seemed to be concerned more with the religious 
qualifications than with academic training. The first 
notice of the Massachusetts General Court respecting the 
religious qualifications of teachers was in 1654 and read 
as follows: 


“For as much as it greatly concerns the welfare of this 
country that the youth thereof be educated, not only in good 
literature, but sound doctrine, this Court doth therefore 
commend it to the serious consideration and special care of 
the overseers of the College and the selectmen in the towns, 
not to admit or suffer any such to be continued in the office 
or place of teaching, educating or instructing of youth or 
child in the college or schools that have manifested themselves 
unsound in the faith or scandalous in their lives, and not 
giving due satisfaction according to the rules of Christ.’’ *° 


In 1701 Massachusetts passed a law requiring that 
every grammar school master “be approved by the min- 
ister of the town and the ministers of the two next adja- 


* The Massachusetts law of 1647 required that the master of 
the Latin grammar school must be of “discreet conversation, well 
versed in tongues.” 

* Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England, IV, Part I, p. 182 f. This action of the 
General Court followed the disturbance caused by President 
Dunster of Harvard over the ordinance of infant baptism. 
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cent towns, or any two of them by certificate under their 
hands.” 87 

In 1742 Connecticut passed similar regulations because 
of the influence of the “New Lights” who were establishing ‘ 
schools for the training of teachers and _ preachers.** 
Under these laws and by tradition the New England min- 
ister was the official censor of all who aspired to become 
grammar school masters. 

Although the licensing or certification of the master was 
usually in the hands of the clergy, the contract was drawn 
by civil authorities—selectmen or school committee. The 
contract usually specified the length of term and salary 
of the master. In most cases it was renewed from year 
to year. here is occasional reference in town records to 
the “settling” of a master for a term of years.®® The 
minimum salary was £20 and the average about £30 dur- 
ing the early period. As the eighteenth century advanced 
salaries became higher and higher until £100 was not 
unusual at the beginning of the Revolution. There were 
many variations, however, depending upon the ability of 
the town to pay and the general popularity of the master. 
In 1670 Boston allowed Mr. Cheever “£60 per annum for 
his services in the school, out of the town’s rates and rents 
that belong to the school, and the possession and use of 
the schoolhouse.” *® Ezekiel Cheever served as master of 
the Boston Latin School for thirty-eight years *? and 
John Lovell served in the same school from 1734 until the 


“Tbid., 1, p. A470. 

*%Clews: Educational Legislation and Administration of the 
Colonial Governments, p. 105 f. 

° Small: op. cit., ch. IV. 

“ Tbid., ch. V. 

“ Brown: op. cit., p. 111. 
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outbreak of the Revolution.*2 Long terms were the ex- 
ception and in most towns the selectmen or school com- 
mittee were annually faced with the problem of securing 
a master. 

The duties of the master were never done. He not only 
taught the Latin and Greek required but often was com- 
pelled to teach the common branches as well. Even this 
would not have been such a tremendous task had not other 
duties been attached to the office. 


“He was usually, both in New England and in the middle 
colonies, clerk of the town, chorister of the church, and official 
visitor of the sick. ... The following extract from the 
“Town Book’, indicates the manifold duties of a New England 
school master of 1661: 1. To act as court-messenger; 2. To 
serve summonses; 3. To conduct certain ceremonial services 
of the church; 4. To lead the Sunday choir; 5. To ring the 
bell for public worship; 6. To dig the graves; 7. To take 
charge of the school; 8. To perform other occasional 
duties.” ** 


Unfortunately, there is little direct evidence regarding 
the character of the methods of instruction employed by 
the colonial grammar school master. Tradition and 
reminiscences of pupils of the old masters like Cheever, 
Corlett, and Lovell give us a somewhat hazy picture of 
the methods employed in both instruction and discipline. 
The discipline as compared with that of today was un- 
usually severe. The methods of teaching lacked altogether 
the modern technique founded as it is upon natural inter- 
ests. The one instrument of motivation in the old days was 
the rod. In a word, a good teacher was a good disciplin- 
arian, and a good disciplinarian was one efficient as a 


“Tbid., p. 115. 
“Boone: Education in the United States, p. 12, note. 
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wielder of the birch. The content of the curriculum made 
the application of external incentives necessary to a large 
extent. Latin and Greek were subjects that required 
memoriter methods almost exclusively. The early age at 
which many of the New England boys entered Latin 
grammar school further emphasized the necessity of 
memorizing rules and principles that meant nothing to 
the child of ten years. 

Any satisfactory estimate of the results of secondary 
education during the colonial period is extremely difficult 
to give. If the efficiency of the Latin grammar school is 
to be judged with reference to the achievement of its 
major aim—preparation for college—it was, in large 
measure, a failure. ‘The list of Harvard graduates from 
1644 to 1700 shows that some towns credited with gram- 
mar schools did not send a single student to the college, 
while other towns, for instance Salisbury, Plymouth in 
1646, Dedham, Ipswich, and Concord, even before their 
schools were established, sent students, evidently prepared 
by the ministers of the towns. The great body of the 
college students came from the well-established and con- 
tinuous schools at Boston, Cambridge, Roxbury, and 
Charlestown.” 44 

If the Latin grammar school be judged according to its 
achievement in training for service in church and state it 
may be credited with a considerable measure of success_ 
during the first half of its existence. The fact that it 
was supplanted by the academy during ‘the second half 
of the eighteenth century is sufficient evidence that its 
contribution to the needs of the new society did not justify 
its continued existence. So long as the colonial life was 

“Small: op cit., p. 31. 
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essentially a reflection of seventeenth century England 
the Latin grammar school performed its functions as a 
social institution. When new generations broke the bonds 
of the old world and erected a new and different social 
structure based upon essentially different economic condi- 
tions, a fundamentally different training for the youth 
was required. 

Institutions are established to meet social needs and 
with the satisfaction of those needs no longer demanded 
the institution must decline and give place to another 
serving other and different needs. If the old institution 
be sufficiently flexible and adaptable it may be made to 
serve the new purpose and thus prolong its existence. In- 
stitutions such as schools controlled and supported by 
popular will are usually more susceptible to the dictates 
of social and economic forces than are institutions sup- 
ported by endowment and controlled by a small and homo- 
geneous group. The Latin grammar school as a public 
secondary school arose at a time when the New England 
church reigned supreme. The seventeenth century re- 
ligious commonwealth demanded new leaders to take the 
places of the old in church and state. With the turn of 
the century, however, the old guard gave way to a new 
kind of leadership. The power of the church had begun 
to decline and leadership in social control gradually 
passed from an ecclesiastical autocracy to that of the 
rising industrial and merchant groups. The change was 
materially aided by the Revolution of 1688 which ulti- 
mately crushed the power of the Puritan theocracy. 

Two other aspects of New England colonial develop- 
ment affected tremendously the decline of the Latin gram- 
mar school. Although there were many other influences 
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these two are of outstanding importance. One which is 
truly characteristic of New England, was the rise of vari- 
ous industries which in turn gave rise to merchants and 
tradesmen as powerful social groups. A middle class 
social control soon developed which changed the whole 
character of New England community life. 

As the old towns became more thickly populated a sec- 
ond modifying influence, the movement toward the fron- 
tier, developed and with it new towns sprang up. In many 
cases these towns were made up of non-conforming mem- 
bers of the older towns who had gone into the wilds to 
escape the burdens and restrictions of the older com- 
munity. A new social life developed in these outposts of 
civilization. Old traditions, customs, and institutions 
were discarded or transformed to satisfy the needs of the 
new community. 

In the midst of these fundamental changes the schools 
for the teaching of Latin and Greek found no favor. It 
is little wonder that the new eighteenth century towns 
employed all manner of court-dodging devices in prefer- 
ence to establishing Latin grammar schools. Without 
doubt the common English branches were of greater serv- 
ice than Latin and Greek so far as the needs of the boy in 
the forest and on the frontier were concerned. It was 
in the midst of these and other social and economic 
changes that the academy came into existence. 


Il THE ACADEMY 


Colonial secondary education contributed only par- 
tially to the character of secondary education during the 
transition period. As a matter of fact the decline of the 
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Latin grammar school during the eighteenth century left 
the status of the secondary school at the time of the 
Revolution lower than at any time since its establishment 
in the seventeenth century. 

The general social and economic movements that had 
developed during the half century before the Revolution 
had planted the germ of a new institution at two widely 
separated points. As early as 1749, Benjamin Franklin 
had led the movement for the establishment of the Acad- 
emy in Philadelphia. This institution represented the 
vanguard of the realist movement in education in America. 
A few years later, Lieutenant-Governor William Dummer 
of Massachusetts, dying in 1761, bequeathed his property 
in Byfield parish, Newbury, for the establishment of a 
grammar school. This was probably the beginning in 
New England of a movement leading to a new type of 
college preparatory school. Its contribution was the 
substitution of private support and control for the local 
public support and control of the Latin grammar school. 
The Hadley grammar school, established on the Hopkins 
fund in 1669, may have suggested this change in school 
management. ‘The new school was significant, however, in 
that it became the Dummer Academy in 1782 and was also 
the school in which Samuel Phillips, the founder of An- 
dover Academy, was prepared for Harvard College. It 
seems likely that the Dummer school was the connecting 
link between the Latin grammar school and the academy, 
combining the classical curriculum of the former with the 
private control and support of the latter. 

In brief, the greatest contribution of the later colonial 
period to secondary education of the transition was a 
social and economic situation conducive to a more demo- 
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cratic institution than the Latin grammar school, Other 
influences are seen in the imitation, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of such institutions as the Philadelphia Academy, 
of Scottish and English secondary schools, and the Real 
Schule of Germany. 

It has been pointed out that early in the eighteenth 
century the Latin grammar school began to decline. With 
the decline of this institution the ideal of free public edu- 
cation received a temporary set-back which required a 
century or more for its complete recovery in New England 
practice. 

At the close of the Revolution scarcely a Latin gram- 
mar school worthy of the name existed anywhere in New 
England. Only in a few of the leading towns was a serious 
attempt made to reorganize such schools. Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire still required town schools by law 
but little effort was made to enforce the law. In Connecti- 
cut where the county grammar school had taken the place 
of the town grammar school there was no effort to estab- 
lish or maintain town grammar schools. The schools 
established on the Hopkins fund in New Haven and Hart- 
ford were really local “free schools of a quasi-public 
character. Maine was still a part of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island and Vermont had made no provision for 
public secondary education previous to the Revolution. 

So far as the academy movement in New England is 
concerned, it had its beginning in Massachusetts, with 
the founding of the Dummer school in 1762. It was 
twenty years, however, before this institution became a 
full-fledged academy. Out of this school in its early years 
came Samuel Phillips, the founder of the first true acad- 
emy in New England. This school was opened in 1778 
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and incorporated as Phillips Academy at Andover in 
1780. The donations from the Phillips “family alon alone 
amounted to eighty-five thousand dollars. In 1781 the 
legislature of New Hampshire chartered Phillips Exeter 
Academy, which was endowed by John Phillips with lands 
and notes amounting to sixty-five thousand dollars. The 
Academy was opened in 1783 with a constitution very 
similar to that of Phillips Academy at Andover. These 
two academies are typical in most respects of the many 
institutions that arose in every part of New England 
during the next three quarters of a century. 

It is impossible to set forth in detail the academy de- 
velopment that followed in the wake of the developments 
at Andover and Exeter. Tables II, III, and IV represent 
the situation at various periods up to 1850 when the de- 
cline of the academy was well under way. An examina- 
tion of the tables will show that the period of greatest 
development was probably between 1830 and 1850, a time 
of great social and economic change in New England. 

During the Revolution and the “critical period” follow- 
ing, the new state governments were too busy with the 
immediate problems incident to the prosecution of the war 
and the political reconstruction that followed to give 
much attention to less urgent matters such as education. 
As a consequence there grew up a laissez faire attitude re- 
garding education which gradually assumed the propor- 
tions of a definite policy. Even though the original Latin 
grammar school laws remained upon the statute books 
there was no definite policy of enforcement. 

“The letting down of the requirements with reference to 


grammar schools [in Massachusetts] may have been partly due 
in 1789, and was doubtless due in large measure in 1824, to 
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the upgrowth of the new academies, and of the ideas which 
they represented.” *° 


Tasre II 


NUMBER OF ACADEMIES EXISTING IN NEW ENGLAND IN 1830 4% 


Maine A iviele cates 33 
New Hampshire .. 35 
Maia Ag Sas eH 20 
Massachusetts .... 55 
Rhode Island .... — 
Connecticut ...... 25 
nee 
Tas_e III / b 


STATUS OF THE NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY IN 1850 47 


Annual 

Number Teachers Pupils Income 
Maine <:....).. 131 232 6648 $ 64,966 
New Hampshire 107 183 5321 52,591 
Wermont mes. s 118 25, 6864 56,159 
Massachusetts . 403 521 13436 354,521 
Rhode Island .. 46 75 1601 37,423 
Connecticut .... 202 329 6996 152,120 


TasLe IV 


INCORPORATION OF ACADEMIES IN FOUR NEW ENGLAND STATES 
To 1860 *8 


To 1800 1801-1820 1821-1840 1841-1860 


IWaInes oc. se « 5 20 31 34 
N. Hampshire 10 18 59 23 
Vermont .... 10 24 22 10 
Massachusetts 17 19 78 40 


* Brown: op. cit., p. 216. 

“Quarterly Register and Journal of American Education So- 
ciety, II, p. 237. 

* Barnard: American Journal of Education, I, p. 368. 

“Dexter: History of Education in the United States, p. 94. 
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In 1797 the legislature of Massachusetts recognized 
the academy as a part of the public school system by 
making provision for grants of public land for their sup- 
port. A similar policy was adopted in Vermont by which 
the private academies in a number of towns such as Mont- 
pelier and Randolph were chartered as county grammar 
schools and received the income from certain lands set 
aside by the state. The Massachusetts policy of grant- 
ing land to academies in the sparsely settled district of 
Maine gave the academy a strong hold in that section 
which affected tremendously the later policy of Maine 
with respect to that type of secondary school. No definite 
policy regarding the academy was established in the other 
New England states other than the granting of charters 
to a large number of such schools. Some indication of 
the extent of this movement may be seen by referring to 
the statistics presented.*® The status of the academy in 
the eyes of the states was that of a quasi-public institution 
receiving encouragement from the state either directly or 
indirectly but having practically unlimited freedom from 
public control. 

The aim of secondary education as represented by the 
academy early became two-fold: training for life and 
preparation for college. Although the aim of the early 
New England academy was influenced largely by religious 
motives, it was a broader conception of religion than that 
which influenced the Latin grammar school. The breadth 
of aim is seen also in the fact that all classes of people 


were served, Girls as well as boys found a place within its 
portals. . 


“See Table IV. 
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The curriculum of the academy included both the clas- 
sical and general English subjects—literature, science, 
history, and the fine and practical arts. Phillips Exeter 
Academy, in 1799, gave Lewis Cass a certificate showing 
that he had pursued the following subjects during seven 
years in which he was a student: 


“English, French, Latin, and Greek languages, geography, 
arithmetic, and practical geometry; . .. rhetoric, history, 
natural and moral philosophy, logic, astronomy, and natural 
lene Ly lepene 
By 1818 the same institution had formulated two well- 
defined curricula which represented the best practice at 
that time.®? Because of the freedom of the academy from 
public control, the variation in offerings was great. In 
many cases the classical curriculum provided not only for 
meeting college entrance requirements but many of the 
college subjects were offered. The English curriculum 
was very flexible and aimed to meet the demands of the 
students. The head of Woburn Academy advertised in 
1815: 

“It is his humble and pleasing object to instruct young 
Lads in a regular and genteel behaviour, and in the various 
branches of literature, viz: Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Bookkeeping, English Grammar, Rhetoric, Com- 
position, and the Latin and Greek Languages. Likewise— 
Astronomy, Navigation or Surveying, to such as may wish to 
acquire a knowledge in either of these branches . . .” °? 

The organization and administration of the academy 
were usually in the hands of a board of trustees, As a 
rule the board was composed of influential men, leaders 
of the community or communities which the school served. 


® Bush: History of Education in New Hampshire, p. 108. 
% See Table XIV for complete statement of curricula. 
= Columbian Centinel, No. 3227, p. 3, March 11, 1815. 
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The business and financial affairs of the academy were 
Managed | by. the board. A principal and assistants were 
“selected by the board and made responsible for the work 
of instruction. In most cases the principal made his own 
rules and regulations but occasionally regulations were 
drawn up by the board in which trivial matters of conduct 
were given attention. The academy depended upon en- 
dowment funds and tuition for its support. In Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, and Vermont lands were set aside by the 
state for the support of academies. The two Phillips 
academies are the best examples of the privately endowed 
schools. In the latter half of the nineteenth century when 
the decline of the academy set in, only those with large 
endowments were able to survive in the competition with 
the public high school. 

The academy early became famous for its teachers. 
Many of the prominent New England schoolmasters were 
attracted by the spirit of freedom of the academy and left 
the public Latin grammar school and district school, 
starting private schools or academies. Ebenezer Bailey, 
the popular master of the Boston Girls’ High School, or- 
ganized his own private school when the Girls’ High 
School was closed in 1828. Later in the century Hiram 
Orcutt_made himself famous as _ principal of Thetford, 
Glenwood and other ladies’ seminaries. It is impossible 
to list the large number of New England educational lead- 
ers who spent their lives in the hundreds of academies, 
\ seminaries, and private schools. Probably their greatest 

7 service to New England was the training of teachers for 
the new public high schools that were springing up 


everywhere. 
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Along with the new curriculum, organization, and 
methods, the academy contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of school buildings and equipment. A new type of 
architecture took the place of the little one-room building 
near the meeting-house. Provision was usually made for 
a hall for public entertainments—the rhetorical exercises 
and annual exhibition. Equipment by way of globes, 
maps, charts, philosophical apparatus, and libraries be- 
came common in the better academies. 

The student of the New England academy was usually 
more mature than the student in the Latin grammar 
school. Many young men and women took advantage 
of the opportunities of the academy who could never have 
found a place in the Latin grammar school. The academy 
early became the “peoples’ college” and was a mighty 
social force during the first half century of American 
national development. It was in this secondary school 
of the transition that New England trained its youth, 
both boys and girls, for the problems of a new and higher 
citizenship. 

An examination of the social and economic forces of 
the transition period reveals the fact that the academy 
was in many respects a representative institution of the 
period. It arose to meet the demands for a new training 
for life; for service and leadership. It became in its own 
way a powerful means of social control at a time when the 
nation was young and needed the codperative support of 
its varied social and economic institutions. The educa- 
tional system of the colonial period had crumbled. The 
national government had left the problem of education 
to be solved by the various state governments. These 
same state governments were too weak and too much 
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employed with other pressing problems to give attention 
to education. They adopted the laissez faire attitude in 
spite of seventeenth and eighteenth century New England 
traditions. But New England ideals regarding education 
had survived with such men as John Phillips and out of 
the ruins of the old institutions came the academy, the 
forerunner of the American high school. 

The year 1820 marks the beginning of a new era in 
New England development. Singularly enough it marks 
the beginning of the movement that ushered in the present 
American secondary school system. ‘Two centuries had 
changed in a marked degree the face of New England. Six 
full-fledged sovereign states held sway over a territory 
that two centuries before was considered a part of Vir- 
ginia by King and Parliament. In the two centuries since 
the Mayflower the population had grown from about 100 
souls to 1,659,808. The social and economic life of the 
thousands of New England towns was totally different 
from that of Plymouth in 1620 or of Boston in 1630. All 
political ties with England had been broken. A new gen- 
eration had grown up since the break from the mother 
country. After the War of 1812 the eyes of the American 
people, and particularly of New England, had turned 
from Europe and its affairs to the internal affairs of 
America.®? President Monroe, in 1823, voiced the new 
American spirit in his famous “doctrine” of America for 
Americans. The great westward migrations with the tre- 
mendous internal development that followed were affecting 
the whole social and economic structure of American life. 
The greatest contributors to this movement were the New 
Englanders. “From 1814 until 1837 a ceaseless stream of 

"Simons: Social Forces in American History, p. 151 f. 
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pioneers took their way from the coast, by lake, river, 
road, and trail, to people the prairie lands of the North- 
west Territory.” *4 

The War of 1812 and the interruption in foreign com- 
merce that attended it led to a rapid development in manu- 
facturing, particularly in New England. This develop- 
ment was further encouraged by the tariff system which 
was established in 1816 as a protection to the infant in- 
dustries. Besides these native American influences, other 
forces, chiefly of European origin, inspired such educa- 
tional leaders as Griscom, Carter, Mann, and Barnard. 

In the midst of these changing conditions, leadership 
was passing from the conservative and aristocratic groups 
to the progressive and democratic middle-class groups. 
The first American high school was the outcome of the 
efforts of certain Boston citizens who conceived the idea 
of a public secondary school that would meet the needs of 
the new generation of merchants, artisans, and trades- 
people. It is the main purpose of this study, therefore, 
to set forth the origin and development of that new public 
secondary school in New England from 1821 to 1865. 


% Mathews: The Eapansion of New England, p. 183. 


PART I 


ORIGINS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
MOVEMENT 


CHAPTER II 


MASSACHUSETTS, THE PIONEER IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


The period of less than a half century, from 1821 to 
1865, saw the rise and expansion of the public high school 
throughout New England. The first twenty years of that 
period were years of experimentation and standardization 
in which the fundamental principles of high school policy 
were wrought out, chiefly in the state of Massachusetts. 
It is true that Portsmouth, New Hampshire and Portland, 
Maine, played a considerable réle in the work of experi- 
mentation; but much of their early development may be 
traced to the influences from Massachusetts. After 1840 
a new period of expansion began, which closed about the 
time of the Civil War with the permanent establishment 
of the public high school as the accepted institution for 
secondary education in New England. 


I. CENTERS OF EXPERIMENTATION 
1. Boston 


Boston had fared better with its “Publick Latin School” 
than had other towns in New England, chiefly because 
of its policy of support by taxation. Even though the 
curriculum of the Boston Latin School of 1820 had ex- 


panded considerably, there was a very positive demand 
41 
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from the people for a school of secondary grade that 
would prepare the boy for life as did the academy, with- 
out the inconvenience and expense of living away from 
home. 

Until, 1818 no provision had been made for primary 
schools that would provide the necessary training in the 
fundamentals for the pupils entering the Latin grammar 
school. In that year a definite system of primary schools 
was established. This extension downward was the first 
step in the expansion of opportunities for an English edu- 
cation. The next step was the provision of an institution 
of secondary grade to follow the. English grammar school 
and thus complete the educational ladder from ie pri- 
mary through the secondary school. 

“In 1820, the attention of the School Committee was called 
to this subject. The question of establishing a Seminary 
which should ‘furnish the young men who are not intended for 
a collegiate course of studies, and who have enjoyed the usual 
advantages of the public schools, with the means of completing 
a good English education, and of fitting themselves for all the 
departments of commercial life,’ was referred, June 11, 1820, 
to a sub-committee of five, . . . men well known as among 


the most eminent of the Town, and representing the mercan- 
tile, clerical, legal and the journalist professions.” * 


At a meeting of the School Committee on October 
26, 1820, this sub-committee made a report. It was 
“Voted: That it is expedient to establish an English clas- 
sical school, upon the plan stated in the report, in the 
town of Boston, and that the further consideration thereof 
be referred to an adjourned meeting, and that it be 
printed for the use of the members of the committee.” ? 


*Kdmands: (Hnglish High School Semi-Centennial Anniversary, 
1871, p. 76). 
*Ibid., p. 102. 
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On November 9, 1820 the report of the sub-committee was 
read, amended, and unanimously accepted. “On taking 
the final vote to establish ‘an English Classical School,’ 
as recommended by the Committee, only three votes ap- 
peared in the negative.” * The sub-committee charged 
with the organization of the school reported February 19, 
1821, and recommended George Barrell Emerson as prin- 
cipal master and he was unanimously chosen on that day. 
Joshua B. Flint was appointed usher April 21, 1821, and 
school was opened in May. On the day of examination 
for admission, one hundred thirty-five boys presented 
themselves, seventy-five of whom qualified. Later twenty- 
five more were admitted. Mr. Emerson showed himself 
well qualified for the work but his connection with the 
school ended May 19, 1823. His successor, Solomon P. 
Miles, was appointed the same day and held office for 
fourteen years. ‘Thomas Sherwin was chosen headmaster 
December 1, 1887 and served in that capacity for thirty- 
two years. 

The English High School was originally named the 
“English Classical School,” but in 1824, on its removal 
to the new building on Pinckney Street, its name was 
changed to the “English High School.” The School Com- 
mittee, later questioning the legality of the change in 
name, restored the original name March 13, 1832. But on 
February 12, 1833, it was changed back to the “English 
High School.” The standards set up were high and 
strictly enforced as indicated by the small number of 
graduates. Of sixty-five entering in 1822, three were 
graduated. Of one hundred thirty-eight entering in 
1865, forty-one were graduated. The smallest number in 


*[bid., p. 77. 
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attendance in February of any one year was one hundred 
four in 1839. There were two hundred nine in February, 
1865, the largest enrollment up to that date.* 

The same spirit that gave rise to the English High 
School is seen in the establishment of the High School for 
Girls. “In May, 1825, at a meeting of the School Com- 
mittee, on the motion of the Rev. John Pierpont a Special 
Committee was raised to consider the expediency and 
practicability of establishing a public school for the in- 
struction of girls in the higher departments of science 
and literature. ... This Committee reported on the 
22nd of June following in favor of establishing such a 
school, to be conducted on the monitorial system, and the 
city council was requested to appropriate two thousand 
dollars for this purpose.” ® 


“In Common Council, July 25. A report of the School Com- 
mittee, recommending the establishment of a High School for 
the instruction of Female Children, was read and committed 
to Messrs. Williams, Savage, Adams, and Fuller, to be joined. 
And a resolve passed instructing the committee to consider the 
expediency of having the mutual instruction system adopted 
in all the grammar schools in the city.” ® 


“In Common Council, August 25. A report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to take into consideration the report of the 
School Committee on the subject of a High School for 
Females, upon the plan of monitorial or mutual instruction, 
recommending the establishment of such school, but against 
adopting the mutual instruction system and recommending the 
adoption of the following Resolve, came down from the Board 
of Aldermen accepted, for concurrence:—Resolved, That the 
sum of T'wo Thousand dollars be and hereby is appropriated 
for the purpose of establishing a Female High School, upon 
the plan and in conformity with the Report made in School 

* Ibid., p. 110. 


*Barnard: American Journal of Education, XIII, p. 243. 
' *Columbian Centinel, July 27, 1825, p. 2. 
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Committee June 25th, 1825, in such place as the School Com- 
mittee may think most suitable.” 7 


That it was finally decided to establish the High School 
for Girls on the monitorial plan is indicated by the follow- 
ing advertisement: 


“MONITORIAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Public notice is hereby given that, on Tuesday, 15th 
November next, the School Committee will meet for the ap- 
pointment of a Master for the High School for Girls, about to 
be established in this city. The school is to be conducted upon 
the system of monitorial or mutual instruction;—and it is 
expected that the master will be prepared to teach, on this 
system, so far as it shall be found practicable, Reading, Spell- 
ing, Writing, words and sentences from dictation, English 
Grammar, with exercises in the same, Composition, Modern 
and Ancient Geography, Intellectual and Written Arithmetic, 
Rhetoric, General History, History of the United States, of 
England, Rome and Greece, Book-keeping by Single Entry, 
Elements of Geometry, Demonstrative Geometry, Algebra, the 
Latin and French Languages, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Botany, Logic, Astronomy, the use of Globes, Projection of 
Maps, Principles of Perspective, Moral Philosophy, and the 
Evidences of Christianity. 

Application for this appointment will be received by the 
subscriber, at any time previous to the day above mentioned. 

By order of the Committee, 
John Pierpont, Sec’ry. 
Boston, Oct. 28th, 1825.” ° 


The school was instituted by the School Committee, on 
the 13th of January, 1826, and was called the High 
School for Girls, and the examination of candidates for 
admission was commenced on the 22nd of February fol- 
lowing. The school was opened under the charge of 


‘Ibid., August 27, 1825, p. 2. 
* Columbian Centinel, November 5, 1825, p. 3. 
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Ebenezer Bailey, on the 27th of February, with one hun- 
dred thirty pupils out of two hundred eighty-six candi- 
dates examined, one half from private, and the other half 
from public schools.® 


“Before the end of the second year, the school had become 
so popular, the applicants for admission so numerous, so many 
parents were disappointed that children were not received, the 
demand for larger and better accommodations, and for in- 
creased scholars, involved such additional expenditure that the 
School Committee were perplexed, and under the lead of the 
mayor, Josiah Quincy (Senior), on the 21st of February, 1828, 
adopted a report and series of resolutions, by which the Girls’ 
High School was discontinued.” 1° 


Recommendations were made to the School Committee 
for the organization of a girls’ high school in 1847. A 
special committee was appointed in February, 1848, to 
consider the expediency of establishing such an institu- 
tion. The committee reported three months later in favor 
of establishing two such schools, each to receive 250 
pupils. It was argued that the state law requiring a town 
school of a higher grade “for the benefit of all the inhabi- 
tants” was not being complied with in Boston, the Latin 
and English High Schools not being open to girls. ‘The 
school committee adopted the recommendations of the spe- 
cial committee but the city authorities failed to make the 
necessary appropriations. On the 12th of January, 
1849, a committee was appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter still further. Its recommendations provided for an 
appropriation of $10,000 for buildings and salaries but 
the city authorities again failed to act." 

® Barnard: op. cit., p. 243 f. 


2 Tbid., p. 247. 
1 T[bid., p. 261 f. 
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On December 30, 1851, Superintendent Nathan Bishop 
recommended the establishment of a Normal School as a 
part of the public school system. This recommendation 
was referred to a special committee which reported in 
favor of establishing “a school for the single object of 
preparing teachers for our public schools,” and “that it 
should be resorted to by those only who may desire to 
qualify themselves for teaching.” The report was ac- 
cepted by the School Committee and on July 8, 1852 the 
City Government authorized the establishment of a Nor- 
mal School for female teachers as a part of the public 
school system. This school was opened in the fall of 1852 
with Loring Lathrop as principal. He had three assist- 
ants. The model school was placed in charge of Miss Lucy 
D. Osborn. The advocates of a Girls’ High School were 
still active. They petitioned the School Committee for 
such a school in 1853, but their petition was refused. In 
1854 the School Committee converted the Normal School 
into a High School for Girls, by opening it to all who 
possessed the required qualifications for admission with- 
out restriction to intention to engage in teaching. It 
was provided at the same time that a Normal Class should 
be formed for those intending to teach.?” 

The system of secondary education in Boston remained 
practically unchanged after 1854. In 1865 the Latin 
School with a six year College preparatory course con- 
tinued to provide the traditional instruction of the Latin 
grammar school. The English High School offered the 
original three-year course with a few changes and an addi- 
tional fourth year for any who desired to remain. The 
Girls’ High and Normal School had resumed its place 

4Tbid., p. 263, 
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in the system after a twenty-five-years’ absence. The 
original impulse which gave rise to the new type of sec- 
ondary school had its inception in Boston but contribu- 
tions toward its improvement came from other towns. A 
comparison of the Boston high school system with that 
of any of the other large towns of New England in 1865 
reveals a wide divergence in organization, and practice. 
For this reason, it is impossible to consider the develop- 
ment in Boston in any respect typical of the New Eng- 
land high school beyond the experimental stage. 


2. Worcester 


While Boston was experimenting with the English Clas- 
sical School for boys, Worcester became conscious of the 
fact that its schools needed reorganization. ‘In the early 
part of the nineteenth century Worcester, in common with 
other New England towns, was divided into districts for 
the purpose of the administration of schools. The most 
prominent one of these was the Centre school district. 
In 1823 there were only two schools in this district. One 
was the Latin Grammar school which was controlled by 
the town as a whole, the selectmen of the town appointing 
the master and having general charge of the school. This 
school was opened only to boys and was located in the 
Centre school district. The other school was the ele- 
mentary or ‘English’ school, of a type common in New 
England. This was probably attended by both boys and 
girls and was controlled entirely by the district.” 1% 

The dissatisfaction with the existing educational condi- 


% Jones: “Early Schools of Worcester, Massachusetts.” (Hduca- 
tional Administration and Supervision, IV, p. 418.) 
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tions in Centre district became such that at a meeting of 
the district held on August 4, 1823, a special committee 
was appointed “‘to report on the general concerns of the 
district.” A report was prepared and presented August 
22, 1823, which proposed “the following arrangement of 
the Schools.” 

“Ist. A Grammar School to be kept permanently in the 
Centre School House. 

“2d. A School for every necessary branch of English edu- 
cation, to be kept in the Centre School House for, at least, 
eight months in the year. 

“3d. A female School to be kept in each of the other houses 
from April to November inclusive. 

“4th. A third female School of a higher order than those 
last mentioned, to be kept for the same term near the centre of 


the District; and to be composed of the scholars most ad- 
vanced from the other female Schools.” ** 


The Latin grammar school was already in existence 
and supported by the town. The second recommendation 
of “a school for every necessary branch of English edu- 
cation” had in mind, no doubt, the new school recently 
organized in Boston. The proposed “third female School 
of a higher order” or girls’ high school represented an 
attitude far in advance of the time. Boston, the acknowl- 
edged leader in every progressive social movement, was not 
ready for more than a brief experiment and that did not 
come until 1826. ‘The interest in the general question 
was so great that a meeting of the district was held on 
December 31, 1823, at which articles of incorporation 
were made out and a Board of Overseers was elected.” 
Subcommittees on organization of schools and classifica- 
tion of pupils were appointed. The reports of these com- 


* Report of a Committee of the Centre School District in Worces- 
ter, 1823, p. 6 f. 
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mittees to the Board of Overseers on February 11th, 1824, 
were accepted. At a meeting of the District held on 
March 17th, 1824, the following system of schools was 
proposed: 

“1. Latin Grammar School. 2. English School. 3. Gram- 
mar School. 4. Higher Primary School (Intermediate). 


5. Primary School Two,—one in each end of the district. . . . 
All of these schools were to be open to boys and girls.” *° 


The plan failed to receive the approval of the select- 
men who controlled the Latin grammar school and was 
not carried out. A new plan very similar to the one first 
proposed was drawn up and put into effect. The organ- 
ization under this plan was: 


1. First Female school [Girls’ High School]. 2. English 
school (for boys). 38. Second Female school. 4. Primary 
school (two). 

2 and 3 were coérdinate and received pupils from the 
primary schools.?® | 

Teachers were chosen in March and April and the 
schools were in operation not later than June as the fol- 
lowing news item indicates: “The Board of Directors 
have commenced five schools under the new system of 
organizations, in which are taught at least 200 pupils. 
. . . Previous to this arrangement we had but two 
schools.” 77 “The First Female School was a decided in- 
novation. . . . A careful reading of the minutes of the 
Board of Overseers and of the Centre School District 
makes it very clear that this school was intended to occupy 
a position for the girls similar to that of the Latin Gram- 
mar school for the boys. It was adopted only after the 


% Jones: op. cit., p. 419 f. 
4 Tbid., p. 420. 
™ Massachusetts Spy, June 30th, 1824, 
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plan to open all schools to the girls had failed.” 18 In de- 
scribing the schools of Worcester in 1830 a local historian 
says: “Highest in rank is the Female High School corre- 
sponding with the Latin Grammar School to which pro- 
motions are made from the Primary Schools.” 1° 

In addition to the Latin grammar school and the fe- 
male high school there was a winter school for boys kept 
for five or six months in the year which had aims similar 
to those of the Boston English High School. This system 
of secondary education continued until 1845. In reality 
“there were three high schools; (a) the Latin school 
offering college preparatory courses to boys and con- 
ducted by the town; (b) a short term English high school 
for boys of the Centre school district and giving a prac- 
tical education; and (c) a girls’ high school open to the 
girls of the district and giving a practical education.” 7° 

At a town meeting in April, 1845, a resolution was 
passed providing: 


“That there be established in the Centre School District, a 
school for the benefit of all the inhabitants of the town, to be 
called ‘The Classical and English High School,’ open to 
scholars of both sexes, and capable of accommodating at least 
seventy-five boys, and one hundred girls. This school shall be 
substituted for the present Latin Grammar School, and be 
under the charge of a male Principal, with such male or female 
Assistants as may be competent to its thorough management 
and instruction. . . . The course of study shall be arranged 
so that those who intend to obtain a classical education may 
have opportunity to pursue uninterruptedly the studies neces- 
sary for admission to College; and those who are desirous of 
being fitted for practical life, or of receiving a thorough Eng- 


% Jones: op. cit., p. 421. 

*Lincoln: History of Worcester, p. 304. 

* Jones: op. cit., p. 424, Also, Centre School District, Regula- 
tions, etc., 1828, p. 3 f. 
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lish education, may have equal opportunity for that 
purpose.” 7* 


An appropriation of $2200 was recommended for carry- 
ing out the project and the new school was opened August 
5, 1845. It commenced with one hundred forty-two 
pupils. One hundred two scholars from the Latin gram- 
mar school and from the female high school were 
admitted without examination and one hundred eleven 
were received from other schools by examination. Accord- 
ing to the report of the school committee the results of 
the first year’s work of the high school were very satis- 
factory.2* Elbridge Smith was the first principal and 
served for three years. Mr. Smith was followed by Nelson 
Wheeler, George Capron, Osgood Johnson, and Homer B. 
Sprague, who resigned in 1859. Harris R. Greene served 
from 1859 to 1866.78 

In 1852 the schools were thoroughly graded and the 
high school course fixed at four years in length. Two 
curricula were provided—the English and the Classical.** 
Ten years later a more pretentious organization took 
place. In 1862 we read the following statement which 
has a thoroughly modern ring—“Two years ago it could 
hardly be said that a system of study existed in the High 
School. Pupils were in the habit of selecting from the 
whole list such studies as suited their fancy or inclination, 
without regard to method.” Provision was made “not 
only for those who wish to prepare for College, and for 
a comprehensive English course, but also for those who 

* Report of School Committee, 1845, p. 11 f. 

™ Report of School Committee, 1846, p. 9 f. 


* Wall: Reminiscences of Worcester, p. 186. 
™* Records of School Committee (MS.), September 29, 1852. 
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desire especially qualifications for teaching or for ordi- 
nary business.” *° 

Worcester High School represented a development in 
educational practice before 1865 that was typically 
American. No traces of direct foreign influence can be 
found. So far as is known the girls’ high school had its 
origin here, and throughout the period from 1824 to 1845 
this institution provided a superior type of secondary 
education for girls. Judging from the Regulations of 
1828, Worcester Centre district had a fairly complete 
system of secondary instruction for all the inhabitants 
at the time the law of 1827 was enacted. It is very likely 
that the high school organization in Worcester influenced 
the character of that law, inasmuch as Samuel M. Burn- 
side, a chief promoter of the reorganization of 1824 in 
Worcester was one of the advocates of the law of 1827. 
Whether such direct influence had great weight or not, it 
is certain that on more than one occasion attention 
was called to the Worcester system of schools as 
being eminently worthy of imitation by other towns of 
Massachusetts.”® 


3. Plymouth 


It is significant that in Plymouth on May 7, 1821 “The 
Committee appointed at a former meeting to take into 
consideration the subject of the Schools, reported as 
follows: 

Greene, H. R. (Worcester High School Thesaurus, Vol. III, No. 
9, April 30, 1862, p. 4). 

7 Judge Howe in his charge to the grand jury of Hampshire 
County in 1825 called special attention to the excellent results 


of Worcester’s new school organization. (Columbian Centinel, 
No. 4303, p. 1, July 6, 1825.) 
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The Committee appointed to examine into the state of the 
schools have considered the subject, and now report, that in 
their opinion a Master should be employed to instruct such 
boys as in the opinion of the School Committee are not quali- 
fied to enter the Grammar School, in a separate room to be 
provided for that purpose; and also, that the female school or 
schools should be continued . . .” *7 


Although the boys’ school recommended was in all prob- 
ability not of high school grade, it is another indication 
of the general trend of thought regarding the new educa- 
tional needs. Nothing seems to have been done toward a 
reorganization, for on May 5, 1823 the expenses for the 
current year were itemized as follows: 


“Grammar ‘School i's. 0 28 ($) 500 
District’ Schoolsweswes . wede nts 800 
Female Schools and Usher in 

the Grammar Sch—. ...... 365” 28 


A similar statement was presented for 1824. 

The spirit of reform had not died, however, for on 
April 29, 1826 the “Committee upon the Schools” pre- 
sented a report which led almost immediately to a reor- 
ganization. This report contains several statements on 
educational policy that deserve to be recorded here. It 
acknowledges the fundamental importance of the public 
schools and “that every citizen should be prepared by 
education to discharge the many, and various duties that 
may devolve upon him whatever his station.—If the town 
has failed to give to its inhabitants the full effect of the 
wise, and we may say, the generous provisions of the law, 
your committee believe that the failure is chargeable in 
part to our subdivision into too many districts... . 


* Town Records (MS.), Vol. IV, p. 416. 
% Tbid., p. 456. 
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Another defect in our procedure we reckon the employ- 
ment of incompetent teachers, and the lack of vigilance in 
” The committee 
laments also “the too common neglect of domestic instruc- 
tion. . . . In Regard to the petition for abolishing the 
Grammar School your committee are decided that it ought 
not to be done.” They considered the institution “essen- 
tially republican—designed and calculated wisely to fur- 
nish opportunity to the poor equally with the rich, to come 
forth at the public expense. . . . Whether this institu- 
tion be consecrated by the experience of ages, or by being 
the first free school erected in Christendom, is out of the 
question. It is enough for your committee, and for the 
public that it lies deep at the foundation of all you hold 
dear—civil, social or religious.” They recommended that 
the section from the Town Brook to the North District be 
made into one School District. 


the inspection of the schools... . 


“They also conceive the interests of the people at large will 
be well consulted, by turning the Grammar School into a High 
School, into which scholars should be admitted from all the 
districts, on passing an examination prescribed and made by 
the proper committee, for the purposes of a good practical 
English education, as well as for Greek and Latin, such as 
Grammar, Composition, Geography, the use and doctrine of 
the Globes, Mensuration, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Sur- 
veying, with moral philosophy and whatever else the School 
Committee may prescribe. That no person be employed to 
instruct said school unless having the qualifications of a Gram- 
mar School master as required by law.” *° 


On May 22, 1826, the School Committee was author- 
ized to appropriate the upper floor of the town house for 
the use of the Grammar School.?° At the town meeting 


* Tbid., p. 520 f. 
*Ibid., p. 528. 
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April 2, 1827, it was “Voted, that the superintending 
Committee of the Schools constitute a Special Committee 
for the Grammar School.” This was noted on the margin 
as “Committee for the High School.” *4 Five men were 
elected Superintending Committee for the Schools on April 
30.32 Although the town records are silent on the actual 
vote establishing a high school ** the School Committee 
announced under date of February 15, 1828 that it would 
“attend the town School House on SATURDAY, 238d 
inst. from 12 to 1 o’clock, to examine Lads for admission 
into the High School.” 24 On May 17, 1828 the town 
“Voted That the superintending committee of the Scools 
(sic) constitute a Special Committee for the High School, 
to contract for a master, &c.” 9° On May 24, 1828 the 
committee announced “The Quarterly Examination of 
Lads for admission into the High School will be at the 
Town School House THIS DAY, and on TUESDAY 
next, between the hours of eleven and one each day... .” *° 

The character and grade of this school can be judged 
only by the admission requirements which are that “Lads 
must have arrived at the age of nine years, and be able 
to read and spell well, to recite from memory the common 
Arithmetical Tables, to perform operations in the four 
primary rules in arithmetic, and to write a fair round 
hand. Writing and cyphering books must be exhibited at 
the examination.” *7 The School Committee met again 
on August 23 and 30 “for the examination of lads for 


"Tbid., p. 541. 

“Tbid., p. 542. 

* Davis: History of Plymouth, p. 127. 

* Old Colony Memorial, February 16, 1828, p. 3. 
“Town Records (MS.), Vol. V, p. 14. 

pis Colony Memorial, May 24, 1828, p. 3. 

* Tbid. 
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admission to the High School” *® and again for the same 
purpose on November 22.%° It is very probable that the 
high school had its origin in the Latin grammar school. 
The committee’s recommendation in 1826 seems to have 
been carried out. The age of admission and other require- 
ments correspond to those of the Latin grammar school. 
The quarterly examinations for admission to the high 
school were held at the town house, the place appro- 
priated by the School Committee in 1826 for the “Gram- 
mar School.” The appropriations for 1830 for schools 
include two items: 


BELIGnPSCHOOM S wttiale Sete «wees 625 
Distriche Schoolsae ss ce tea 2000” 4° 
In 1831 they include two items: 
aGrammar School? 2scesec- 20s. 625 
District schoolsutas ce as cise 2000” 44 


It would seem from these two financial records that the 
titles “Grammar School” and “High School” were for a 
time used interchangeably. 

The provision for secondary education for girls was 
entirely that of private schools. In 1833 we find the fol- 
lowing advertisement of a “School for Young Ladies”: 
“An English and Classical School for Young Ladies, will 
commence on Monday the 23d inst. in the room lately 
occupied by Mr. Geo. P. Bradford, under the instruction 
of Mr. William Whiting of Concord, Mass.” *? Such lack 
of educational facilities was not to continue much longer 
for on March 7, 1836 a committee of twelve was appointed 


* Old Colony Memorial, August 30, 1828, p. 3. 

* Tbid., November 15, 1828, p. 3. 

* Town Records (MS.), Vol. V, May 3, 1830. 
“Tbid., May 4, 1831. 

“Old Colony Democrat, September 14, 1833, p. 3. 
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to inquire into the state of the “Publick Schools.” 4 On 
April 25, following, the committee reported in part but 
desired more time. The town “Voted That said Commit- 
tee take into consideration the subject of establishing a 
Female High School, . . .4* On January 2, 1837 four 
members were added to the committee of twelve.*® This 
committee of sixteen brought in its report January 28, 
1837. They recommended the formation of a Central Dis- 
trict composed of the existing Central, Training Green, 
Wellingsley and North districts. As a second step in 
reorganization they proposed the gradation of the schools 
as follows: not more than eight primary schools for chil- 
dren of the age of four years and upwards; two women’s 
schools, one in the north and one in the south of the Dis- 
trict; four District Schools, two on the north side, and 
two on the south side, of the Town Brook, one of each to 
be for boys and the others for girls. The girls’ schools 
were to be taught by female teachers and the boys’ schools 
by male teachers. They advised also the enlargement of 
the high school to afford facilities for both sexes for the 
“best education that public schools can give.” They 
would provide for at least one hundred boys and one 
hundred girls. 

“In the boys’ school, all the branches of the best English 
education should be taught, as well as such other studies as 
will qualify for college: and in the girls’ school, all the 
branches that are considered essential, to a good education of 
females, and that will fit them for any situations in life in 
which they may be placed. In the boys’ school, it is likewise 


thought desirable by the committee, that special facilities be 
afforded, for the acquisition of such knowledge, as is adapted 
“Town Records (MS.), Vol. V, p. 132. 


“ Tbid., p. 134 f. 
“Tbid., p. 144. 
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to the wants of a seafaring community: and they therefore 
advise that some arrangements be made for the admission of 
lads, who may wish to acquire a knowledge of the higher 
branches of mathematics, including navigation, and who may 
not have the leisure to attend regularly at the school—their 
admission, however, to be on such terms and under such re- 
strictions as may not interfere with the welfare of the rest of 
the school. 

“For the instruction of such a school, the Committee think 
that one principal instructor will be necessary, who shall have 
a general supervision of the whole, and be considered the 
Principal of the School:—then one Sub-master, and for the 
female department, one Mistress and one Female Assistant.” 


The committee estimated “The whole cost of schools to 
the town under the system now recommended will be 6500 
to $7000.” It was voted that the report be accepted leav- 
ing out the financial statement which suggested in some 
detail the appropriations necessary for carrying out the 
recommendations. 

“To determine if the Town will procure a lot and build a 
more convenient School House, . . . it was voted that a com- 
mittee be appointed to procure a suitable lot and build a house 
thereon for the accommodation of the High School. 

“Voted, That the reporting committee on Schools constitute 
a committee to carry into effect the foregoing vote. 

“Voted, That the Treasurer be authorized to borrow under 
the direction of the Selectmen $3000 (not exceeding) for the 
purpose aforesaid.” *° 

On February 11, however, it was voted to reconsider 
the vote on the above report, the vote being 270 yeas and 
215 nays. It was then voted to discharge the committee 
from further service.*7 

On February 25 following, by vote of the town, a com- 
mittee of fifteen was constituted “with authority to pur- 


“Tbid., p. 146 f. 
“Ibid. p. 149 f. 
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chase a lot or select one from the Town’s land and to 
build a School house thereon” for the whole town. The 
Committee was instructed “not to exceed $7000 in the 
purchase of a lot & the building of the School House.” #8 
On April 3 the North School District was united with the 
Central School District.*® Nothing further seems to have 
been done in line with the policy of reorganization. On 
April 24 it was voted to expend $5000 for schools the 
ensuing year, $1500 of which was for the High School.*° 
On the same day the Committee appointed in February to 
build a school house was discharged and a new committee 
of five was appointed with the same powers.®? Nothing 
seems to have been done for on March 5, 1838 the town 
“Voted, That a committee of five be chosen to consider the 
best mode of providing the necessary funds for the build- 
ing of a School House, and to consider on what principles 
the public Grammar Schools shall in future be supported 
so that it may. be just and equitable to the remote dis- 
tricts—and to consider the expediency of any changes in 
the number, or extent of the districts, or any of them.” °? 
The report was presented April 2, 1838, but not ac- 
cepted.°? It is not clear what is meant by “Public Gram- 
mar Schools,” for on April 30, 1838, the estimates of 
school expenses for the ensuing year include the item of 
$1500 for the High School,®* and on the same day it 
was “Voted, that the town raise and appropriate the 
present year $5000 . . . $600 to be appropriated to the 


“Ibid. p. 151. 
“Tbid., p. 158. 

“ Tbid., p. 161. 
%Tbid., p. 162. 
“Ibid., p. 171 f. 
*Ibid., April 2, 1838. 
“Ibid. p. 177. 
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payment of Tuition in the Latin Grammar Schools, .. . 
Provided that further sum of $900, be appropriated to 
the payment of instruction in the Latin Grammar Scholls 
(sic), which sum shall be deducted from the portion of 
the Districts, to which the scholars of said school belong 
in proportion to the number belonging to each from May 
Ist 1837 to May Ist of the present year to be ascertained 
by the School Committee.” °° 

Thus it appears again that the terms “High School” 
and “Latin Grammar School” are used interchangeably 
and refer probably to a high school of two departments, 
male and female, or a Latin grammar school for each 
sex, and administered jointly.°* Evidently some kind of 
reorganization and extension was carried out for on April 
6, 1846 the town “voted to raise 6000$ for the support 
of schools.” °* This represented an increase of $2500 
over the amount raised by taxation for 1836 °° and suf- 
ficient to support the system proposed in 1837. 

A committee of eighteen was appointed March 12, 1849 
to consider “the subject of a High School, and the re- 
vision of the School System.” °® On May 7, it was “Voted 
To establish a High School for 150 Scholars of both sexes, 
and that 1500 dollars a year be appropriated of the 
money raised for schools for the payment of the teachers 
of said High School the Said Sum of 1500 to be taken 
from the sum usually divided among the Districts in pro- 

®Ibid., p. 179. 

Davis: History of Plymouth, p. 127 f. Davis says that a 
Girls’ High School was established in 1836 and that the Russell 
Street School house was built and used for the boys’ and girls’ 
high school in 1840. 

* Town Records (MS.), Vol. V, p. 303. 


% Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1836, p. 40 f. 
"Town Records (MS.), Vol. V, p. 345. 
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portion to the number of Scholars each District may send 
to said High School—the whole arrangement to be under 
the care of the Superintending School Committee.” <A 
committee of five was ordered appointed to have charge 
of the purchase of “a lot on or near Training Green and 
erect thereon” a suitable school building “the same to be 
complete and ready for use on or before the Ist day of 
September next.” The cost of the building was not to 
exceed $3500.°° 

On June 16, the vote of May 7 concerning the purchase 
of a lot on Training Green and the erection of a school 
house thereon was repealed. It was then voted that the 
town purchase and fit up the meeting house on Training 
Green for one or more public schools, the lower story not 
to be used for school purposes. The expense of the pro- 
ject was limited to $3500.61 On November 12 following 
the town “Voted that the purposes for which the Hall 
under High School Shall be used, and the price for which 
it shall be rented, shall be left to the Selectmen.” ®? April 
1, 1850, $1400 were appropriated for the high school.®* 
April 10, 1852 the Committee made the following recom- 
mendations: a three-year high school course; the number 
of pupils to be increased to 140 or 150; a class of 50 to 
be graduated each year to prevent overcrowding in the 
lower schools; and the pupils shall finish the high school 
course at 15 years of age.** The appropriations for 

” Tbid., p. 352. 

“Tbid., p. 356, also Davis: History of Plymouth, p. 127 f. Davis 
says the high school building at Training Green was purchased and 
the schools were united. 

@ Town Records (MS.), Vol. V, p. 359. 


“Tbid., p. 365. 
* Tbid., p. 405. 
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schools for the ensuing years were $7000, not including 
the State school fund allowance.®° 

It is evident by this time that a thorough-going policy 
of expansion was under way. In 1858 the school districts 
were abolished and Adiel Harvey was appointed super- 
intendent of all the schools in the town. On May 2, 1853 
the town voted to appropriate $19,118.61 for building 
new school houses in all the districts.°® The following 
year $8200 were appropriated for schools.°7 By 1859 
the annual appropriations had reached $10,500.*%° 

The details of the struggle in Plymouth to establish a 
high school have beén set forth rather fully as an illustra- 
tion of the process of experimentation in the development 
of the new institution. The tenacity with which the people 
of Plymouth adhered to the traditions and practices of 
the Latin grammar school is unusual. It required a 
quarter of a century and the rise of a new generation to 
provide a high school in fact as well as in name. The 
delay in carrying out the complete reorganization may be 
accounted for by the absence of those compelling economic 
forces that were present in towns like Portland, Man- 
chester, Lowell and Worcester. 


4. Salem 


As early as 1820 Salem felt the need for an expansion 
of its educational system. There was an unusual growth 
in school population which affected not only the lower 


®Ibid., p. 406. 
“Tbid., p. 462. 
"Tbid., p. 497. 
*Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 215. 
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schools but the Latin grammar school as well. The en- 
rollment of this school had increased from forty-nine in 
1818 to one hundred thirteen in 1820. An assistant had 
been added and the school had been transferred to a new 
building in 1819.°° On June 4, 1825, the School Com- 
mittee “Voted, That the Salary of Mr. Eames be in- 
creased to Twelve Hundred Dollars a year, and Mr. 
Oliver’s to Nine Hundred dollars a year to commence this 
quarter.” 7° It is probable that such action was prompted 
by some unusual increase in the labors of the teachers. 

The success of the Boston and Worcester experiments 
with the English high school and the high schools for 
girls and the Massachusetts law of 1827 opened the way 
for the reorganization of secondary education in Salem. 
On March 31, 1827, the School Committee “Voted That 
the subject of female education & of an English High 
School for boys be referred to Messrs. Ward, Foster & 
Shillaber & Phillips.” We find the following record 
dated May 26th, 1827: 

“The town having sanctioned the views of the School Com- 
mittee in respect to the establishment of two new Schools for 
Females,” & also of an English High School for Boys, 
Voted That Messrs Choate & Shillaber be a committee to re- 
port, at a future meeting, on the location of the western school 
house: & that Messrs Hodges and Palfray be a like committee 
for the eastern school house. 

Voted That Messrs Rogers & Phillips be a committee to make 


necessary alterations & arrangements in the Grammar School- 
house, for the accommodation of the English High School.” 7° 


” Salem Gazette, April 9, 1819, p. 3. 

Records ne Schools (MS. )s Vol. type. 

™ [bid., p. 22 

™Felt refers to these schools as “the West High School for 
Girls, in Beckford street, and... the East for the same sex, in 
Bath street.” (Felt: op. cit., I, p. 474 f.) 

” Records of Schools (MS.), Vol. I, p. 22. 
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On June 16, 1827 ““Mr. Henry K. Oliver was appointed 
master of the English High School for Boys, at a salary 
of one thousand dollars. The age for admission was fixed 
at 12 years.” ™* September 15, it was “Voted That candi- 
dates for admission to the Masters’ Schools for Girls, 
must be at least nine years of age & that they be received 
only at the commencement of each term.” 7° 
tion of the extent of this reorganization is seen in the 
considerable increase in expenditure for public schools. 
On March 11th, 1829 the School Committee ‘Voted to 
report to the Treasurer of the Town the sum of eleven 


thousand dollars, as the estimated expense of the Schools 
22 76 


An indica- 


for the current year. 
Mr. Oliver resigned as master of the English High 
School in July, 1830. Elisha Mack was appointed his 
successor in August. He resigned in October on account 
of ill health and Mr. Oliver substituted until the appoint- 
ment of William H. Brooks a short time later. The con- 
dition of both the English High School and the Latin 
School was not satisfactory. The frequent change of 
masters, together with the increasing numbers, resulted 
in more or less insubordination on the part of the boys. 
The records have frequent references to cases of expul- 
sion, destruction of school property, investigation by spe- 
cial committees and leaves of absence of the masters. A 
special committee was appointed on August 20, 1831, to 
join the High School committee on an examination of the 
English High School. This committee reported October 
1 and was continued, to report at an adjourned meeting 
“Tbid., p. 23. 


®Ibid., p. 28. 
"Ibid., p. 40. 
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on October 15. At the adjourned meeting the committee 
requested that it be discharged and its request was 
granted. On November 5, 1831 various reports of a 
special committee on the High School were considered. 
Finally the School Committee “Voted That the Chairman 
of the Committee and the sub-committee of the High 
School, inform Mr. Brooks the instructor of said School, 
and that time be allowed Mr. Brooks for restoring his 
school to a proper subordination; and that they com- 
municate a copy of this vote to Mr. Brooks.” However, 
the committee appointed to call on Mr. Brooks, on De- 
cember 8, recommended that the board’s vote should 
not be communicated to Mr. Brooks, stating, “There had 


been some misapprehension.” 77 


The agitation against 
the high school was so hostile that the school was on the 
point of being closed. Fortunately, it weathered the 
storm of opposition. 

The influence of the broader social forces in society are 
seen in the action of the School Committee when, on July 
9th, 1833, it was “Voted that no charge be made in the 
Latin & High School provided, that the privilege of pur- 
suing whatever branches of education are included within 
the Instruction provided at at (sic) the expense of the 
town be offered without partiality without restraint and 
equally to all children in the town who may be qualified. 
That in accordance with this principle the present limita- 
tion of the number admissible into the English high school 
be removed, and, That—Instruction in the branches of 
education there taught be provided either in that school 
or elsewhere for all who May apply for admission and 


™Tbid., November 5, 1831. 
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appear to the school committee to be duly qualified.” 78 
Such was the democratic spirit of the thirties. 

In 1835 the regulations governing admission, course of 
study and textbooks were revised and a new reorganiza- 
tion attempted which seemed to indicate the union of the 
Latin School and the English High School. The title 
“Latin English High School” was first used in the 
records, November 27, 1837, when it was recorded that a 
“Report of the Quarterly examination of the Latin 7° 
English High School for Boys . . . was made...” 8° No 
further steps were taken for several years, so far as the 
records show. In 1837 the report to the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Commonwealth indicated the existence of 
“a Latin school, a High school, six English Grammar 
schools, two schools for girls, eight Primary schools, and 
a school for colored children.” ®! The town was not divided 
into districts and the schools continued during the year. 
In 1836 “There are in the City, a Latin Grammar School, 
and English High School, and nine English Grammar 
Schools including the School for colored children, seven 
Primary Schools, and the Schools at Tapley’s Brook.” ®? 

The records of January 18, 1836 contain the first refer- 
ence to the ‘“I'wo High Schools for Girls.” °° Up to this 
time they have been referred to as Eastern and Western 
Schools. They are mentioned again in the records of 
the same date when the School Committee “Voted That 
a public examination of the English Schools for Boys and 


®Ibid., July 9, 1833. 

™ There appears to be an erasure of something between “Latin” 
and “English”’—possibly the mark “&”. 

8 Tbid., Nov. 27, 1837. 

* Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, for 1837, p. 5. 

* Records of Schools (MS.), Vol. I, May 30, 1836. 

= Tbid., p. 178. 
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the High Schools for Girls take place at the close of the 
present quarter. . . .”°* On June 15, 1838 “The Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the condition of the High 
Schools for Girls, reported, that in their opinion, with 
some alteration of the rooms, in the buildings the primary, 
and high Schools for girls, may still be accommodated in 
the same buildings, as heretofore; ... After a long 
discussion of the subject, it was . . . voted that the whole 
of the buildings, in which the high Schools for girls are 
now kept, should be appropriated to the use of said 
schools.” 85 

After the establishment of the State Board of Educa-. 
tion with an active Secretary, the influence of the state 
office in the increased activities throughout the Com- 
monwealth was felt. This was particularly noticeable in 
Salem. There seems to have been a very positive effort 
on the part of the School Committee to improve the 
schools, especially the Latin grammar and high schools. 
On September 2, 1839 it was voted that teachers wishing 
to attend the Common School Convention at Beverly 
might dismiss their classes Tuesday, September 10th. 
Fifteen men from the city at large were appointed to 
attend this convention.°® New textbooks were adopted 
for all schools and new philosophical apparatus was 
placed in the English High School.8* February 20, 1843 
the school principal was made a real supervisory officer.*® 
On February 1, 1845 “The Special Committee appointed 
to consider [the] report on the expediency of designating 


"*Tbid., p. 178. 

®%Tbid., June 15, 1838. 

* Records of School Committee (MS.), Vol. II, September 2, 1839. 
*Tbid., p. 86. 

 Tbid., p. 88. 
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the public Schools by the names of distinguished citizens 
of Salem, presented a Report which was accepted, and the 
following names were adopted—to wit 


The Latin Grammar School to be called the Fisk School. 


The English High School ““ “ “Bowditch School. 

East School for Girls wets “Bentley School. 

West School for Girls el Taguike “Higginson 
School.” *° 


The last two schools were those established in 1827 as 
a part of the reorganization of that year. Felt refers 
to them as girls’ high schools ®° and the records of the 
School Committee show that schools of secondary grade 
were probably contemplated although they were not so 
designated. As has been noted previously, these schools 
were called high schools in the records in 1836. But the 
textbooks used and the age of admission indicate that the 
work of these schools was of elementary grade. This con- 
clusion seems to be further justified by the fact that May 
29, 1845, on motion of Mr. Oliver the following order was 
passed: “That the Standing Committee be directed to 
take into consideration the expediency of establishing a 
High School for girls . . .”® On June 30, 1845 by a 
vote of 14 to 6, it was “Resolved—That it is expedient to 
establish a High School for Girls to be under the charge 
of one male Principal, with a Salary of Eight Hundred 
dollars—the qualifications for admission and the mode of 
admission to be the Same as prescribed by the Regula- 
tions for the Bowditch School—the School to be divided 
into two classes and the studies to be arranged for a term 

"Ibid. p. 137 f. 


© Felt: op. cit., p. 474 f. 
" Records of School Committee (MS.), Vol. II, p. 144, 
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of two years. . . .”°? On October 20, 1845 it was “Or- 
dered—That the Female High School in this City be 
named in honor of our late eminent fellow citizen—the first 
Mayor of Salem, the Saltonstall School . . .” ®* In Feb- 
ruary 1847 an appropriation was made for philosophical 
apparatus for the Saltonstall School. At the same time a 
committee was appointed to make arrangements for the 
opening of the new Saltonstall School House in Lynde 
place.** In July, 1849, the selection of a female principal 
for the Saltonstall School was considered inexpedient and 
in August, C. H. Wheeler was chosen principal.®® 

In 1852 plans for reorganization of the secondary 
schools of Salem were started. On December 2 “After a 
verbal report on the subject, it was voted . . . that the 
Chairman with the 1st Visiting Committee, be requested 
to take into consideration, and report, on the expediency 
of uniting the Fisk and Bowditch Schools 7 88 On 
December 20, “it was voted—That the question of uniting 
the Fisk & Bowditch Schools, be recommitted to the First 
Visiting Committee, to report on the expediency of an 
union of said Schools, under the Superintendance of Mr. 
Carlton as Principal, and an associate Principal—and 
in the mean time to select a candidate to fill the office of 
an associate principal,—with a salary not exceeding 
$1000—per year, or if the union should not be adopted, 
said associate principal to take charge of the Bowditch 
School in place of Mr. Putnam resigned.” ** Richard 


1 Tbid., p. 146. 

*Tbid., p. 146. 

*“ Tbid., p. 168. 

© Tbid., p. 185. 

% Tbid., December 2, 1852. 
"Tbid., December 20, 1852. 
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Edwards was chosen principal of Bowditch School Janu- 
ary 3, 1853. He resigned August 19 and A. G. Boyden 
was elected October 5. 

The fact that the salary schedule recommended by the 
Executive Committee for the High Schools on May 16, 
1853 provided $1200 for the principals of Fisk and Sal- 
tonstall Schools and $1000 for the principal of the 
Bowditch School, to be increased to $1200 after the first 
year ®® is evidence that the proposed union of Fisk and 
Bowditch Schools failed to materialize at this time. This 
conclusion is fully justified by later action of the School 
Committee. The matter of union was suggested again 
July 17, 1854 °° and a very definite step in this direction 
was taken August 21 when the requirements for admis- 
sion to Fisk School were made the same as for the 
Bowditch School, examinations to occur at the same 
time.1°° On September 19, 1854 Mr. Cole from the first 
Visiting Committee presented a report on the union of 
the Fisk and Bowditch Schools which was accepted, and 
it was voted “that the same Committee be authorized to 
carry into effect the union and reorganization of the 
Latin and English High Schools, as recommended in said 
Report, and that they be further directed to draft regula- 
tions to be incorporated into the Rules & Regulations of 
the Board, .. .”1° It is evident that the union was 
partly accomplished for we find on May 24, 1855 salaries 
of $1200 each recommended for the “Bowditch School, 
English Department and Classical Department.” 1°? 

* Ibid., May 16, 1853. 

® Tbid., July 17, 1854. 
1% Thid., August 21, 1854, 
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But the reorganization was still incomplete for on the 
same day it was voted that the Executive Committee con- 
sider the expediency of organizing the Bowditch School, 
under the charge of one principal, one usher, and one 
female assistant. June 18, 1855, “Mr. Perkins from the 
Special Committee on the expediency of uniting the Bow- 
ditch and Saltonstall Schools—presented a Report recom- 
mending a union of those Schools, and ‘that the Executive 
Committee be authorized to petition the City government 
for an appropriation for the purpose of erecting a build- 
ing for the accommodation of the Bowditch & Saltonstall 
Schools, . . .2” 19% The report was accepted and the 
Executive Committee was ordered to memorialize tl-e City 
Council. The type of organization at this time is shown 
by the record of the election of teachers July 16, 1855.1°* 


Oliver Carlton, Principal of Latin Department, Bowditch 
School. 

A. G. Boyden, Principal of English Department, Bowditch 
School. 

N. P. Case, Principal of Saltonstall School. 

Sarah E. Hale, Caroline Lord, Elvira Johnson and Phoebe 
Green, Assistants. 


The type of organization provided for after the con- 
solidation may be judged by the faculty appointments. 
On December 17, 1855 a committee was instructed to 
obtain candidates for a principal, usher, and assistant 
teachers for the high school as suggested on June 18.7°° 


The following appointments were made July 21, 1856.°° 


1% Tbid., June 18, 1855. 
4 Thid., July 16, 1855. 
1% Tbid., December 17, 1855. 
1% Tbid., July 21, 1856. 
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Jacob Batchelder, Principal at salary of $1500 per year. 

Albert G. Boyden, Usher at salary of $1000 per year. 

Miss Sarah E. Hall, 1st Assistant at salary of $300 per 
year. 

Miss Caroline Lord and Miss Phebe Green, Assistants at 
salary of $250 each per year. 


In 1858 the faculty consisted of a principal, usher, Ist, 
2nd, 3d, and 4th assistants. The High and Classical 
School 1°? had become fully organized by 1860 and for the 
several years following there were few changes except that 
the enrollment decreased considerably, due in great 
measure to war conditions. Here, as elsewhere, the young 
men of high school age went to war. The young women 
in many cases were forced to become breadwinners and 
never entered high school. Many of those who did enter 
left without finishing the course.1% 

Throughout this period Salem reflected in its high school 
development the industrial and social life of its people. 
The influence of its proximity to Boston and the constant 
intercourse between the two towns which caused their 
colonial educational development to follow common lines, 
gave way to the larger economic and social forces so 
powerful in New England life of the nineteenth century. 
The result was a high school development in Salem funda- 
mentally different from that in Boston. 


5. Springfield 


“In 1827 the town voted ‘that it is expedient to establish 
a high school, to be kept permanently in one place’. Land 
was purchased of Simon Sanborn on School Street, and 


1" This name was used as early as May 19, 1856. 
8 Register for the Classical and High School (MS.), 1856-62, 
t 
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a house erected, in which a school for boys was opened 
in 1828, and continued until about 1837.” 1° The char- 
acter of this school seems doubtful, if we may judge from 
the returns made to the secretary of the Commonwealth 
in 1829, which state that “Of the Private Schools, one is 
a High School—one a Seminary for young ladies—one an 
Infant School—and three are on the territory of the 
United States.”11° From a similar source in 1832 we 
are informed that “Of the amount paid for public instruc- 
tion, $2500 is raised by a tax, $500 from a fund... . 
$600 is for the support of a high school.” 14+ Three high 
schools were reported in 1833.1’? No high school is 
mentioned in the returns for 1837. Just what the situa- 
tion was from 1837, the date given above for the close of 
this early high school, to 1841 we do not know. 

“In 1841 a high school for the centre district of the 
town was opened in the school-house on Elm Street, on 
the site of the present court-house. Rev. Sanford Lawton 

. . was the first teacher.” 14% The organization of this 
school was due to the unusual educational activity of the 
time. The same progressive influences are found in the 
appointment of S. S. Greene as superintendent of schools 
in August, 1840.14 Furthermore, it is possible that Mr. 
Greene was an influential factor in the origin of the high 
school. Mr. Lawton was succeeded in 1844 by Mr. 
Arill Parrish who continued as principal until 1865 when 
he was succeeded by M. C. Stebbins. 


™ Durant: “History of Springfield, opreegcee Rioes. His- 
tory of Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts, II, p. 

% Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1829, = 5 10, 

4 Tbid., 1832, p. 9. 

™ Tbid., 1833, p. 10. 

4 Durant: op. cit., 843. 

«Report of School Oommen 1841, p. 24. 
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“A new building for the school was erected on Court 
Street, and dedicated September 9, 1848. In 1849 the 
School Committee . . . called the attention of the town to 
the law—then recently passed—requiring towns of 500 
or more families to support a high school for the benefit 
of the whole town. Immediate action was taken, and an 
arrangement was made with the Centre district by which 
such a school was opened May 5th, occupying a part of 
the school house on Court Street.” 115 Provision was 
made for three departments: common English branches; 
higher English and mathematical branches; and a Classi- 
cal department. The aim of the school shows the demo- 
cratic spirit which prevailed at the time. 


“The design of the school is to give to all that education, 
at home, which, comparatively few, and those the more 
wealthy, obtain for their children by sending them abroad; 
and with this view the same systematic and thorough course 
of instruction is pursued as in academies and the higher 
schools of learning, so that all our children after passing 
through the lower schools may, if they wish and have qualified 
themselves for admission, enter this school and obtain such 
an education as will fit them for any business or station in 
Mite a10 


“The first formal graduation from the school was in 
1856, by a class of nine pupils.” “7 The faculty of the 
school in 1857 consisted of the principal and three assist- 
ants. The total average attendance for each of the 
years, §1858,175" 1857, °°" 1861, 12° was 109. ‘The 


“5 Durant: op. cit., p. 843. 

“8 Report of School Committee, 1852, p. 11. 
41 Durant: op. cit., p. 843. 

™8 Report of School Committee, 1857, p. 42. 
“9 Tbid, 

1” Report of School Committee, 1861, p. 38. 
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attendance for the intervening years varied but slightly 
from this number. 

The high school development in Springfield is typical of 
those inland towns which gradually established their lines 
of industrial and social intercourse with the larger centers 
near the coast. The uncertain development of the thirties 
and forties came at a time when railways were beginning 
in a modest way their expansion throughout New 
England. 


6. Lowell 


Lowell had experienced an unparalleled economic 
development. It was representative of the early nineteenth 
century manufacturing centers in New England in which 
the mill development created an unusual demand for labor. 


“Lowell had reason to be proud of its operatives. The 
world has never looked upon a class of mill girls, or men, 
more intelligent or moral than those who worked in its fac- 
tories during the years of its early history. They were the 
cream of the farming communities of New England. Some of 
them had been school teachers, and there were others who 
came to earn money in order to prepare themselves for that 
profession. All had brought with them from their homes by 
the hillside and valley their church-going habits, love of read- 
ing, and generally a strong desire for larger intellectual cul- 
ture. They read and talked on the important questions of the 
day. And many of the questions then agitated were pro- 
foundly exciting and radical. There seemed to be a general 
awakening in the public mind to new thoughts and measures 
in the political and moral world. Abolitionism, Transcen- 
dentalism, Fourierism, Temperance, Grahamism, and other 
kindred topics relating to human welfare, filled the air and 
entered the workshops and mills of Lowell. And many were 
the sharp debates and comparison of notes that were held over 
the loom and spinning frame on those themes.” 174 


aa Warde My Schools and Teachers in Lowell Sixty Years Ago, 
p. 135 f. 
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Lowell had its Lyceum at this time. It consisted of a 
course of lectures by local clergymen, physicians, lawyers, 
and other leading men of the town. Occasional noted 
speakers like O. A. Bronson, Theodore Parker, Horace 
Greeley, Caleb Cushing, and Prof. Silliman were secured. 
The Mechanics Association had a reading-room, library 
and a course of lectures.17* Out of this economic and 
social situation there developed a strong demand for 
better schools. The old district system proved inefficient. 
Accordingly a reorganization took place in 1831 and the 
principle of gradation with the abolition of the district 
system was decided upon. Three grades of schools were 
provided: “Primary Schools, Grammar Schools, and a 
High School.” The high school was established in De- 
cember, 1831 and was “designed both to perfect the Eng- 
lish Education, . . . begun in the Primary and Grammar 
Schools; and also to fit young men for College; . . .” 178 
During the first nine years the high school moved seven 
times but in 1840, a permanent high school building was 
provided. Thomas M. Clark was the first principal; and 
during the first fourteen years there were six different 
principals. In 1845 Charles C. Chase began a long 
period of service lasting until 1883—far beyond the limits 
of our period. 

The character of the reorganization in 1831 is seen in 
the considerable increase in appropriations beginning in 
1832. The cost of instruction for the school year 
1831-32 was $1450 1*4 and the appropriation for schools 
for the school year 1832-33 was $4000.1°° By 1835 the 


14 Tbid., p. 137. 

“8 American Annals of Education and Instruction, II, p. 422 f. 
(1832). 

4 Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1832, p. 5. 

** Annals of Education, II, p. 303 (1832). 
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annual expenditure exclusive of interest on school debt 
had increased to $8129.03. There were forty-two teach- 
ers '*° in the system which consisted of “fa High School, 
four Grammar Schools, one of which is for Irish children; 
and fifteen Primary schools, of which two are for Irish 
children,” 127 

At the close of the school year, 1839-40, the School 
Committee reported: ‘The high school has continued to 
increase in numbers, and, it is believed, in usefulness. . . . 
The influence of the school is felt as an incentive to exer- 
tion through all the public schools in the city. Its object 
is to place within reach of the poorest citizen such means 
of preparing his children for college, or for giving instruc- 
tion for any branch of active business, as the richest shall 
be glad to avail themselves of, for their own children. 
This object has been thus far realized.” The problem of 
Irish children was well handled; they were admitted to 
all the schools including the high school on the same foot- 
ing as native children. The total school expenditures for 
the year 1839-40 amounted to $15,935.93. In this year 
the faculty of the high school consisted of a principal and 
two assistants, all men, and the average daily attendance 
was 57 boys and 50 girls.*?8 

The new high school building erected in 1840 was ar- 
ranged so that each of the two stories would provide one 
large room in which the pupils sat for study and for 
recitation to the principal, and two small recitation rooms 
for assistants. Previous to this time the sexes had occu- 
pied the same room, but with the new building so arranged 


%8 Account of Expenses of the Town of Lowell, year ending 
February 28, 1835 (Broadside). 

™ Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1835, p. 7. 

* Annual Report of School Committee, 1840, p. 6 f. 
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they were separated with the boys on the lower floor and 
the girls on the upper floor. Moody Courier, principal 
of the school since 1836, continued as principal of the 
male department and Lucy E. Penhallow was made prin- 
cipal of the female department. There were two regular 
male assistants in mathematics and languages and a part 
time female assistant, all of whom taught in both depart- 
ments. For a time the boys and girls recited separately. 
Later they were permitted to recite together but they con- 
tinued to study in separate rooms.’”® 

With the advantages of the new building the school 
grew rapidly. “In 1838 the whole number on the time 
books was 222, the average belonging 119, and the 
average attending 91. In 1842, the first full year in the 
new house there were 383 names on the time books, 200 
for average belonging, and 170 for average attendance. 
In 1852 the committee state that the average attendance 
for the past ten years had been 285.” 18° 

Up to 1862, the school evidently had not performed the 
functions for which it was established. 


“There was no course of study. Pupils came when they 
pleased, which was very irregularly, studied what they 
pleased, and left when they got ready. There was no grad- 
uation, and nobody ever seemed to get anywhere. If anybody 
fitted for college the committee made no mention of the fact. 
The most of the time, indeed, was given to grammar school 
studies. The first list of text books, printed in 1846, shows 
that subjects which might be studied were English grammar, 
geography, history of the United States, moral science, 
rhetoric, physiology, natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, French, Latin and Greek. 
The exercises of the school also included reading, writing and 


1% Whitcomb: The Schools of Lowell, p. 7. 
LOA) Dots 
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spelling. The list of text books is formidable enough, but the 
standard of the school can be better seen when it is noted that 
the bulk of the pupils were studying arithmetic and grammar, 
while not one had studied moral science for three years and 
only two had done anything with the higher mathematics in 
the same time. . . . Instruction, as described by the com- 
mittee of 1851, was ‘irregular, intermittent, fragmentary.’ 
Most of the teachers were hearing eleven or twelve recitations 
a day. The average duration of attendance was one and one 
half years. ... In 1851 the per cent. of attendance was 
66. . . . The committees’ reports are mainly taken up with 
scolding over irregular attendance, with few suggestions of 
anything to make the school more attractive. Private schools, 
which had nearly all closed their doors when the school went 
into its new quarters in 1840, had increased to 15 in 1851.” 1*4 


A reorganization took place in 1852 in which the two- 
department system was abolished and C. C. Chase, who 
had been principal of the boys’ department since 1845 
was made principal of the whole school. Annual examina- 
tions only were substituted for the frequent term examina- 
tions. T'wo courses were provided, an English course of 
three years and a Classical course of four years. Six 
young men entered college from the high school four years 
later, the first on record according to the reports of the 
committee. Diplomas were awarded in 1858 for the first 
time, the graduating class numbering twenty-four. In 
1859 “the committee boast of 13 men in college of whom 
all are in the first half of their class, and three are class 
leaders.” 18? 

The Lowell High School seems to have suffered from a 
lack of definite admission requirements. In 1846 “there 
were four admissions from the grammar schools annually, 
and the average age of admission was 13 years, 11 


we DIG Den tke 
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months.” In 1853 “the qualifications of those who were 
allowed to enter the school continued to be pitifully low. 
For this fact the committee scold parents who push their 
children too fast, grammar masters who qualify them but 
poorly, everybody indeed except themselves, although the 
fact which they mention as a matter of blame to others, 
the fact that of 110 admitted to the high school but 36 
had an average of more than 50 per cent. and 67 had an 
average of less than 38 per cent. is really a proof that the 
blame is wholly theirs, since the examination was con- 
ducted by them and the standard of admission was wholly 
in their hands. However, in 1858 the standard of ad- 
mission was raised to 60 per cent., and a little later to 
68 per cent., arithmetic having credit for 25 of the 100 
points which would constitute a perfect rank.” 1%? 

In 1864 the committee declared that they “have been 
unwilling to adopt a too rigid rule in regard to admis- 
sions to the High School by fixing, as is done in some 
cities, an arbitrary standard for admission, whether the 
seats of the school be filled or not. The more liberal policy 
has been adopted of opening wider, perhaps too wide, the 
doors, and giving whatever privileges the school may 
afford to the greatest numbers. Constituted as our com- 
munity is, this is perhaps the wisest policy.” *** The 
following year the superintendent, Abner J. Phipps, in his 
annual report criticized the policy of the Committee in 
no uncertain terms for the laxness of admission require- 
ments.1*5 Aside from the immediate effect of low stand- 
ards of admission upon the schools generally, the essen- 


48 Tbid., p. 8. 

1% State Board of Education: Abstract of School Committees’ 
Reports, 1863-64, p. 65. 

8 Tbid., 1864-65, p. 88 f. 
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tial principle involved was of great fundamental impor- 
tance. The policy of the committee implied that the high 
school was considered an integral part of the free public 
school system and any decided break in the continuity 
of the system was undesirable in such a community as 
Lowell. 

The history of the early high school development in 
Lowell reveals the influence of the underlying social and 
economic forces more clearly and definitely than in most 
other Massachusetts towns. For this reason the Lowell 
High School before 1865 was a pioneer in the adaptation 
of the high school policy to the needs of a rapidly growing 
industrial center. 


7. Medford 


The origin of the high school in Medford is of signifi- 
cance chiefly because of the fact that it was the first high 
school established after the enactment of the law of 1827, 
before its population required it.1*® The movement for 
a high school started in 1834 when it was voted by the 
town “That the School Committee be directed so to ar- 
range the town schools that the girls shall enjoy equal 
privileges therein with the boys through the year.” 197 

Nothing was done by the Committee and at the annual 
meeting in March 1835 a special committee was appointed 
to “inquire into the different and best methods of conduct- 
ing public schools; to report what improvements, what 
number and kind of schools are necessary in this town to 
qualify every scholar who desires, for the active duties of 


1 Inglis: Rise of the High School in Massachusetts, p. 33 f. 
47 Cummings: History of the Medford High School, p. 7 f. 
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life; also, to report upon the duty of the School Com- 
mittee, the teachers, and the scholars.” The committee 
reported in April. The report was adopted and $500 
appropriated in addition to a previous appropriation of 
$1500 for school purposes. The high school was opened 
in May, 1835 in spite of stubborn opposition due to the 
experience in Boston with the Girls’ High School. The 
influence of the example of Boston was counteracted how- 
ever, by the success of the provisions in Plymouth and 
Lowell for higher instruction for girls.’*8 

There was little in the experience of Medford that dif- 
fered from that of the other towns of the early period. 
The practice of employing older pupils as assistants was 
followed irregularly until 1851. The first assistant em- 
ployed received a salary of one dollar a week for twenty- 
three weeks. This practice was discontinued in 1851 when 
a permanent assistant was employed.1*® A four-year 
course of study was provided throughout the period and 
until 1868. Students were graduated annually beginning 
in 1847, or probably earlier, and diplomas were first 


awarded in 1864,14° 
Medford is an excellent example of high school develop- 


ment in the small group of towns that maintained high 
schools voluntarily. Much of its success was due to the 
progressive spirit of a few of its leading citizens. 


8. Cambridge 


The term “High School” first appeared in the nomen- 
clature of the Cambridge public schools in 1838. The 


8 Tbid., p. 8 f. 
Ibid. p. 14 f. 
“9 Tbid., p. 22 f, 
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rapid increase in population in East Cambridge and 
Cambridgeport during the thirties led to the establish- 
ment of a Classical or high school for the whole town. 
A building to accommodate this school was erected in 
Cambridgeport in 1838 and was known as the Cambridge 
High or Grammar School. This arrangement continued 
until 1843 when, because of the inconvenience of the loca- 
tion, the high school was divided. For four years the 
town tried the experiment of three high schools, one in 
each of the three geographical divisions—Old Cambridge, 
East Cambridge, and Cambridgeport.- The plan was un- 
successful because of the hardship on the grammar 
masters who gave instruction in the Classical subjects in 
addition to the English subjects of the grammar 
schools.*4* 

A high school for the whole city was again organized 
in 1847 and opened in the high school building at Cam- 
bridgeport. A new building was constructed in 1848 
and with the new facilities the school began a rapid 
growth. The City Council was liberal in its appropria- 
tions for equipment and as a result an excellent library 
was accumulated and much valuable philosophical, chemi- 
_ cal and astronomical apparatus was provided. By 1864 
it was necessary to erect a new building to provide for 
the greatly increased student body which in 1865 num- 
bered 281.142 

The significance of Cambridge in any study of early 
high school development lies in its excellence as a college 
preparatory school. The emphasis placed upon that par- 
ticular function was due in great measure to the presence 


1 Bradbury: ips High School, p. 7 f. 
1bid., poll i. 
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of Harvard University and to the influence of the Latin 
grammar school traditions which had grown up over a 
period of two centuries. The Hopkins fund which was 
received in 1713 was of considerable value to the Latin 
grammar school up to 1838 when it was transferred to 
a private classical school in Cambridge. This school 
retained the use of the fund until 1854 on condition that 
nine students be admitted to free instruction annually 
from the town of Cambridge.*** 

In 1854 the trustees of the Hopkins fund proposed that 
the benefits of the fund be applied to the Cambridge High 
School. This proposition was accepted by the city and 
beginning with 1854 one of the teachers of the High 
School has been annually elected “Hopkins Classical 
Teacher.” The income of the fund which in 1855 
amounted to $300, has been applied annually to the pay- 
ment of a part of the salary of that teacher. The Hop- 
kins Classical School was formally united with the 
High School in 1854 and after 1856 the headmaster of 
the High School regularly held the position of Hopkins 
Classical Teacher.14* The influence of Harvard is seen 
in the relatively large number of graduates entering that 
institution. From 1848 to 1854 thirty-five had entered 
Harvard and in the latter year one entered Amherst, the 
first to go elsewhere. From 1855 to 1865 of seventy 
graduates of the high school entering college sixty-nine 
entered Harvard and one entered Amherst in 1864. This 
tendency to go to Harvard existed in spite of the fact 
that most of the head masters and a good percentage of 
submasters were Amherst men.**45 


3 Tbid., p. 12 f. 
mTbid., p. 26 f. 
“8 Tbid., p. 49 f. 
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The function of the Cambridge High School may be 
judged partly by the percentage of graduates entering 
college. Of the 418 male and female graduates from 1848 
to 1865, 106 entered college—25 per cent. Of the 115 
graduating in the classical course 101 entered college*#®— 
87 per cent. In view of the fact that opportunities for 
a college training for women were rare the percentage 
would be higher if those girls graduating from the classi- 
cal course were deducted. Of the 101 college entrants 
with classical training there were but 97 classical boys 
graduating from the High School. Evidently at least 
four entered without completing the full requirements 
for graduation from the High School. This shows 
a very high standard of efficiency so far as per- 
formance of the propedeutic function of secondary 
education is concerned. We have no data that would per- 
mit us to measure the efficiency of the English course as 
a preparation for life activities. 


Il. EXTENT OF HIGH SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT BEFORE 1840 


The law of 1827, the basis for all later laws regarding 
secondary education in Massachusetts, provided, among 
other things, that: 


“Every city, town, or district, containing five hundred fam- 
ilies, or householders, . . . shall also be provided with a 
master of good morals, competent to instruct, in addition to 
the branches of learning aforesaid [orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, and good 
behavior], the history of the United States, bookkeeping by 
single entry, geometry, surveying, and algebra; and shall 


“8 Five graduates of the English course entered college—two in 
1855 and three in 1857. 
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employ such master to instruct a school, in such city, town, 
or district, for the benefit of all the inhabitants thereof, at 
least ten months in each year, exclusive of vacations, . . . and 
in every city, or town, containing four thousand inhabitants, 
such master shall be competent in addition to all the fore- 
going branches, to instruct the Latin and Greek languages, 
history, rhetoric, and logic.” *47 


Previous to the enactment of this law three public high 
schools had been established and two (possibly three) 
more were established in the year the act was passed. A 
detailed account has been given of these schools for the 
purpose of showing the origins of the institution which 
the law of 1827 and subsequent acts standardized as the 
school ‘‘for the benefit of all the inhabitants”—the public 
high school. The absence of a central educational au- 
thority before 1837 permitted a certain freedom of 
development on the part of those towns that established 
high schools in accordance with local, social, and economic 
demands. 

New Bedford is credited by good authority with a high 
school as early as 1827.148 There is the possibility, how- 
ever, of this early school being the Latin grammar 
school because of the tendency on the part of some au- 
thorities to consider the Latin grammar school a high 
school. It is more likely that the high school began in 
1837, judging from the official report of that year. “The 
School for all the inhabitants of the town, was opened in 
June last. It is to be kept through the year.” 149 
Randolph is credited by the official report with a high 

“1 Laws of Massachusetts, January session, 1827, Chapter 
CXLIII. 


448 Brown: op. cit., p. 520. 
 4bstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1837, p. 247. 
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school in 1829,'°° but it probably did not have a perma- 
nent high school until 1859.*°* 

In Newburyport “in 1831 the building in which the 
Center Grammar School was kept was repaired and re- 
arranged for the accommodation of the Latin and Eng- 
lish High School.” 1°? The official returns for 1835 
reported “there are, one High School, three Monitorial 
schools, three Female Grammar Schools, and five Primary 
schools.” 1°? In 1836 the same authority reported a 
“High School having a ‘Classical’ and an ‘English’ 
department.” 154 

Northampton established a high school in 1835; 7° it 
was supported partly by the income from a fund of 
$3413.18 which amounted to about $200 in 1836.75°. In 
1837 “there is one ‘Boys’ Town School,’ and one ‘Girls’ 
Town School’. . . . The first has two male and the last 
three female instructors.” 1°? Waltham established a high 
school in 1835, although there was not sufficient popula- 
tion until 1850 to require even a lower grade high 
school.158 

There is some uncertainty as to the date when Ipswich 
established a high school. One authority says it was be- 
fore 1839 1°° and the official returns for 1836 reported 
that “in addition to the districts, there is a High School 
with 40 scholars.” It is probable the school may have 

* [bid., 1829, p. 13. 

* Inglis: op. cit., p. 44. 

Currier: History of Newburyport. 

8 Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1835, p. 5. 

14 Tbid., 1836, p. 5. 

*° Inglis: op. cit., p. 44. 

** Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1836, p. 23. 

1 Tbid., 1837, p. 138. 


*8 Inglis: op. cit., p. 45. 
“Inglis: op. cit., p. 43. 
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been the Latin grammar school since “there is the ‘Gram- 
mar School Fund,’ capital not estimated; the income this 
year $320.00.” 18° The same authority reported in 1837 
that “there is a High School, with an average attendance 
of 40 scholars in the summer and 60 in the winter.” 1%! 
Nantucket High School belongs to the same category but 
it is fairly certain that it began before 1838.1°* <A high 
school was reported in Waltham in 1835. This school 
probably received some support from the Boston Manu- 
facturing Company.’® In 1837 the official report re- 
ferred to the school as an academy, which makes it difficult 
to determine its real character.1°* In Marblehead, in 
1835, “at the last March meeting, two High Schools, one 
for males, the other for females, were authorized, and an 
addition of $1000 was voted to sustain them.” +® It is 
not certain that anything was done before 1837. How- 
ever, “it appears from the salaries paid to teachers that 
there are in operation [in 1836], a High School for males 
and one for females, . . . “The instructor of the High 
School for boys has $800 per year. Three other male in- 
structers have $450 per annum,’ &c.; ‘instructress of the 
High School for girls, $375, &c.”1°* Information 
gleaned from reports of the School Committee fixes the 
date as 1837 or possibly 1847.'°7 

In 1836 there appeared a really definite indication of 
a reaction against the district system when in Scituate 

1 Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1836, p. 5. 

18 Tbid., 1837, p. 13. 

14 Inglis: op. cit., p. 44. 

18 Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1836, p. 13. 

14 Tbid., 1837, p. 67. 

15 Thid., 1835, p. 3. 


16 Tbid., 1836, p. 5. 
17 Inglis: op. cit., p. 43. 
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“three of the districts have united in establishing a school, 
known as the Union High School, in which, besides the 
ordinary branches, the Latin and French languages, and 
Algebra are taught.” 1®8 The official returns for the fol- 
lowing year state that “there are but 20 districts in this 
town; but districts Nos. 1, 15 and 17 are associated to- 
gether for the purpose of maintaining a ‘High School’ 
for the older scholars of both sexes.” 1° The later his- 
tory of this school is not known, but there is a record of 
a high school having been established as late as 1861.77° 

The years 1837 and 1838 were years of unusual activity 
in educational affairs. The effects of the awakening are 
seen in the considerable number of towns that made some 
effort to provide high schools for the first time. The 
vigor with which Horace Mann began the administration 
of his office was responsible, no doubt, for much of this 
but the sudden reaction two or three years later probably 
reflected the general economic depression and the social 
unrest that spread throughout the country. This later 
condition would lead one to believe that the spirit of re- 
form and of economic and industrial optimism that pre- 
ceded the crash of the late thirties may have fostered the 
tendency to vote liberal appropriations for schools. Early 
in 1838 Horace Mann reported that there were forty- 
three towns exclusive of Boston coming within the pro- 
visions of the high school law. 


“These forty-three towns contain an aggregate of about 
two-fifths of all the population of the state, exclusive of the 
metropolis. Of these forty-three towns, only fourteen main- 


*8 Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1836, p. 43. 
1 Thid., 1837, p. 275. 
Inglis: op. cit., p. 44, 
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tain those schools ‘for the benefit of all the inhabitants of the 
town, which the law requires.” 17 


His condemnation of the twenty-nine towns failing to 
provide for high schools was not to be mistaken and prob- 
ably stirred some of them to action. 

High schools were established in 1837 in several small 
towns only one of which, Newton, was required in that 
year to maintain a high school. Newton supported “five 
High Schools, four of which kept through the year.” 17? 
Judging from other evidence these high schools were tem- 
porary and probably law-dodging institutions. A regular 
high school was established in 1853 and probably re- 
established or reorganized in 1859.17 Ashburnham had 
“a high school three fourths of the year,” *"* although it 
was not required until 1865.'7° Lanesborough reported 
that “in the High School for Boys, Algebra and Geometry 
are studied, together with the ancient languages.” 17® In 
Foxborough, “a ‘High School’ has been kept in the centre 
district.” 177 This town was reported delinquent after 
1855.178 Roxbury reported that the “high School for 
boys” had a permanent fund of $20,000.'79 This was 
probably the old grammar school for a regular high 
school was established there in 1839, and was probably 
reorganized or reéstablished in 1852.18° According 

11 First Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts, 1837, p. 51. 

Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1837, p. 55. 

3 Inglis: op. cit., p. 44. 

4 Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1837, p. 73. 

% Inglis: op. cit., p. 42. 

“6 Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1837, p. 198. 

1 Tbid., p. 224. 

8 Inglis: op. cit., p. 43. 


” Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1837, p. 232. 
“Inglis: op, cit., p. 44. 
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to the statement of Secretary Mann: “Roxbury was one 
of the towns, required by law to keep a town school; but 
since the year 1826, when the present provision of the 
law in regard to town schools, was enacted, it has be- 
longed to that large class of towns which have non- 
complied with the requisition. The largest sum, as it 
appears by the Abstracts, heretofore raised by the town, 
is $5000. This year the town has raised the sum of 
$14,500, and has established the town school required 
by law, and voted to its teacher one of the most liberal 
salaries given in the State.” +8! The power of the state 
office may be judged by the change in policy at Roxbury. 

The history of Cambridge High School, first established 
in 1838 and reéstablished in 1847, has been traced in 
some detail and is fairly typical of a development in which 
the first attempt was not sufficiently successful to become 
permanent. As in the case of Cambridge, no doubt most 
of the towns that attempted to establish high schools in 
the thirties and forties found it very difficult to keep them 
running continuously and were compelled to reéstablish 
them at a later day. In 1838, Gloucester attempted to 
avoid the support of a high school by a clever ruse of 
voting that every district school should be a town school. 
The school committee observed in this connection that 
“our district schools are not the town grammar schools 
described in the statute, . . . we ask every voter in this 
town whether it is becoming a town of nine thousand in- 
habitants to attempt to shield itself from the perform- 
ance of a statute duty, by a fraudulent entry on its 
records...” A town school was established that 


“Third Annual Report of Secretary State Board of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts, 1839, p. 38. 
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year.'®? One authority gives 1850 as the date of estab- 
lishment.18* Mendon attempted to establish a high school 
in this year but failed and a real high school was not 
established until 1868.18* Grafton is credited with having 
established a high school in 1838 1®° but a local historian 
says “the first attempt in this direction was made at the 
annual meeting in 1839, but it was not till 1847 that any 
vote favorable for this end could be secured. At that time 
a report from a special committee advocating the erection 
of a high school building was adopted. At an adjourned 
meeting the vote was reconsidered and rejected. In 1849 
the friends of a higher education, resolving that the town 
should have such a school, formed themselves into a joint 
stock company by the name of the ‘High School Associa- 
tion,’ were incorporated in 1850, erected a commodious 
building for the school, and thus the school began. ‘The 
town rented this building and the school was irregularly 
kept there till 1867, when it was purchased of the Asso- 
ciation by the town for $3500.” 78° 

It is evident that the period from 1821 to 1840 was a 
period of experimentation. The freedom allowed to in- 
dividual initiative and the absence of pressure from a cen- 
tral authority made such experimentation possible. Fur- 
thermore, the centers of activity were towns in which the 
forces underlying the experimentation were capable of 
achieving some measure of success thus creating favor- 


™ Abstract of Massachusetts School Returns, 1838-9, p. 18; also 
Third Annual Report of Secretary State Board of Education, 
Massachusetts, 1839, p. 38. 

*3 Brown: op. cit., p. 522. 

*4 Marvin: History of Worcester County, II, p. 55. 

*6 Inglis: op. cit., p. 43. 

#6 Marvin: op. cit., I, p. 540. 
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able conditions, standards, and precedents for the later 
development of the institution throughout the state. 


AMARA) AIP Bee 


Hiew ScHoorts EstasBiisHep IN MassacHusETts, 1821-1839 


City or High School 

Town Established 
DSORtCOM ca sis's seis s'< 4 1821 1826 (Girls) 
Woreester™. 3 7)00.. 1824 (Girls) 
Plymouth (1826) 1827 
SSR IEDN <a, <isie > ace nos 1827 
New Bedford ..... 1827 (1837) 
Springfield ....... 1828 (1841) 
Randolph ........ 1829 (1859) 
Lowelliy. 4..0,s10,s10 st 1831 
Newburyport ..... 1831 
Modford << ss. 5.00) 1835 
Northampton ..... 1835 
Waltham <...:..s:. 1835 
Ipswich ......0«: 1836 
Scituate ......... 1836 (1861) 

(Delinquent 1863-64) 

Marblehead ...... 1836 or 1837 (1847) 
Ashburnham ..... 1837 ? 
Foxborough ...... 1837 ? 
Lanesborough .... 1837 
Leominster ...... 1837 (1850) 
Newton ......... 1837 (1853) (1859) 
Nantucket "....... Before 1838 
Cambridge ....... 1838 1847 
Gloucester ..\..... 1838 (1850) 
GFATLOM reicaisin «5 0s (1838) 1850 
PPAUMLOH Fata ctrsle« 5 1838 (1849) 
OX OUEY Ss aias asis ote 1839 


High School 


Required by Law 
Lower Higher 
1827 1827 
1830 1830 
1827 1827 
1827 1827 
1827 1830 
1827 1827 
1830 1850 
1830 1830 
1827 1827 
1850 1855 
1830 1850 
1850 1850 

1840 

1827 

1827 1827 
1865 cee 
1855 

1850 eee 
1837 1850 
1827 1827 
1827 1827 
1827 1827 
1850 1855 
1827 1827 
1827 1827 


*' Compiled from numerous sources: manuscript records, reports of 
School Committees, Abstracts of School Returns, Reports of Secre- 
tary of State Board of Education, Inglis: Rise of the High School 
in Massachusetts, p. 42 f., Brown: The Making of our Middle Schools, 


p. 519 f., correspondence, local histories, ete. 
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Table V includes all towns having any claim to a 
high school up to and including 1839, the time at which 
the influence of the State Board of Education began 
to be felt. 


CHAPTER III 


INFLUENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS HIGH SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT BEFORE 1840 


I. NEW HAMPSHIRE, AN EXPERIMENT IN SPECIAL 
LEGISLATION 


1. Portsmouth 


In July 1826, the Legislature passed an act which pro- 
vided for a complete reorganization of the schools of 
Portsmouth. It authorized and required the inhabitants 
to vote money necessary for providing school houses, and 
provided for the election of a school committee to man- 
age the schools. The committee was empowered to expend 
the school money for “the sole purpose of keeping such 
English schools as may be necessary, or as the inhabitants 
of said town may direct, for teaching the various sounds 
and powers of the letters in the English language, read- 
ing, writing, English grammar, arithmetick, geography, 
and such other branches of education as may be necessary 
to be taught in an English school, . . .”* Before the 
act became effective it was necessary that it be adopted 
by a majority vote in a legal town-meeting. It is evident 
that the town adopted the law inasmuch as the organiza- 
tion in force in 1827 seemed to meet most of the 
provisions. 


* Laws of New Hampshire, June session, 1826, Chapter LXVI. 
96 
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The regulations adopted by the School Committee, May 
16, 1827, were presented in the American Annals of 
Education in 1832. 

“The schools are of several grades as follows. 1st, Primary 
Schools, into which no pupils are admitted under four years 
of age, and a Lancasterian School, into which none are ad- 
mitted under the age of five years. 2d, The Masters’ Schools, 
and the Second Female School, into which none are admitted 
till able to read without spelling. 3d, A High School, and 
a First Female School, to which none are admitted, until on 
examination by the instructor, they are found able ‘to read 
correctly, write joining hand, and to understand the rules in 
the abridgement of Murray’s Grammar, and the four elemen- 
tary rules of arithmetic.’ The number of pupils in the High 
School is limited to 60, Those coming from the Lancasterian 
School, are to have the preference, and every scholar applying 
for admission shall bring a certificate from his last instructor 
that he is not under censure.” ? 

We see in this organization a definite attempt to grade 
the schools and a provision for high school instruction for 
both boys and girls. The First Female School was evi- 
dently of the same grade as the High School judging 
from the fact that both schools had identical require- 
ments for entrance. 

In 1827 a general education law was enacted which 
provided for a reorganization of the public schools 
throughout the state.* The Portsmouth law of 1826 
became the basis for the general law of 1827. The schools 
to be provided were identical and the provisions for sup- 
port and control were practically the same as in the 
Portsmouth act. Throughout the next forty years it was 
the general legislative practice in New Hampshire to 
try out new school policies in local schools and later enact 


2 American Annals of Education and Instruction, II, p. 302 (1832). 
*Laws of New Hampshire, June session, 1827, Chapter LVII. 
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general laws containing those features that proved to be 
successful or that had received popular approval. 

There seems to have been preserved very little in the 
way of records of the early high school development in 
Portsmouth. Bush gives 1830 as the date of establish- 
ment of the high school,* but he had probably over- 
looked the account given in the Annals of Education. At 
any rate, the frequent legislation indicates that the high 
school facilities were not what the people of Portsmouth 
required. In 1835 an act supplementary to the Law of 
1826 was passed. Among other provisions it emphasized 
the one for high schools as follows: 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the selectmen of said town, to pay over to the chair- 
man of the several district committees, from the amount an- 
nually raised for the use of schools in said town, a sum of 
money sufficient to defray the expenses of the two high schools, 
which several chairmen shall constitute a superintending com- 
mittee, whose duty it shall be to superintend the affairs of 


said high schools, and to transact all business relating there- 
unto; ... 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That each school dis- 
trict in said town shall have the privilege of sending an equal 
number of scholars to each of the two high schools—said 
scholars to be designated by the superintending committee of 
the said high schools.” ® 


The ten years following the reorganization of 1826-7 
were years of experimentation which opened the way for 
another reorganization in 1836. In that year a new and 
comprehensive “Act for the regulation and government 
of schools in the town of Portsmouth” was passed. It 
provided for a thoroughgoing reorganization of the 


‘Bush: op. cit., p. 133. 
*Laws of New Hampshire, June session, 1835, Chapter CCVIII. 
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school system. With particular reference to high schools, 
the act provided: 


“Sec. 6. .. . there shall be kept and maintained in said 
town of Portsmouth, at least two high schools, one for males 
and the other for females, in which shall be taught, all the 
branches of education that are proper to be taught in an 
English Grammar school, with such additional branches as 
the inhabitants of said town may direct; and the chairmen of 
the several district committees, shall constitute a committee 
for the government and superintendance of said high schools, 
—shall be denominated the high school committee, .. . 

“Sec. 7. The aforesaid high schools shall be for the com- 
mon benefit of all the districts in said town, and each district 
shall have the privilege of sending an equal proportion of 
scholars, possessing the requisite qualifications . . . and this 
proportion shall be ascertained and determined as nearly as 
may be from the number of pupils attending schools in each 
district. 3)... 

“Sec. 9. And in no case shall a teacher be employed for 
either of those high schools, who is not qualified for teaching 
English Grammar, book-keeping, geometry, surveying, navi- 
gation, mensuration, algebra, astronomy, and natural his- 
tory... ° 

So far as can be determined this law was the basis 
for the high schools of Portsmouth as they developed 
throughout the rest of the period which we are consider- 
ing. The experimental stage was passed and the essential 
elements of the Portsmouth high school policy were estab- 
lished by 1840. The example of Portsmouth inspired 
Concord as early as 1842, as will be seen later.? Nothing 
was done for several years. The next attempt was made 
by Manchester and the early development there likewise 
reflected the influence of Portsmouth. 

No accurate information concerning Portsmouth 


°Laws of New Hampshire, November session, 1836, Chapter 
CCCXI. 
"See page 158. 
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schools is available until the Commissioner of Common 
Schools issued his first report in 1847. The grades of 
schools at that time were infant, primary, grammar and 
high school. There were two high schools, one for 
boys and one for girls. The attention given to the high 
schools may be judged by the fact that the committee re- 
ported to the Commissioner that the “High Schools have 
been examined once a month, besides three entire days 
spent in the examination of each.” ® 

In 1848, the School Committee reported in glowing 
terms that “the High Schools were never in a better condi- 
tion or more deserving the confidence of the public than at 
the present time.” Mr. Kimball was principal of the high 
school for boys, and Mr. Nichols was principal of. the 
high school for girls, assisted by Miss Ackerman. The 
salaries of Mr. Kimball and Mr. Nichols were raised “as 
an act both of policy and of justice.” ® An indication of 
the program of studies is found in the report of the fol- 
lowing year which stated that “the classics and higher 
mathematics are thoroughly taught in the high schools.” 1° 
In the same year (1849) the seating facilities of the high 
schools were enlarged by the addition of fifty new seats. 
This made it necessary to provide two new assistants, one 
for the boys and a second assistant for the girls. The ex- 
periment of a female assistant in the boys’ high school was 
so successful that the Committee recommended a con- 
tinuance of the plan." 


pent of Commissioner of Common Schools, 1847, Appendix, 


p. 53. 
*Tbid., 1848, Appendix, p. 1 f. 
“Third Annual Report of Commissioner of Common Schools, 
1849, p. 43. 
“[bid., Appendix, p. XXIII f. 
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In 1853 the High School Committee made a special plea 
for better housing facilities for the two schools. The 
basement of the court house was used by the girls’ high 
school and was disturbed several weeks each year by the 
noise of the courtroom above. The boys’ high school was 
so shut in by surrounding buildings that it was rendered 
“dark and cheerless.”1* The program of studies in the 
high school for boys included reading, spelling, gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, history, 
philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, bookkeeping, composi- 
tion, the Latin, Greek and French languages, etc. The 
program of studies in the high school for girls included 
reading, writing, spelling, grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, history, natural and intellectual 
philosophy, and the French language.’ 

Statistics for the year ending March, 1853, show the 
enrollment to have been 74 boys and 159 girls. The num- 
ber over 16 years of age was 10 boys and 32 girls.‘* The 
amount spent for teachers’ salaries in the two schools was 
$2081.25.15 

In the autumn of 1854 there was an entire change in the 
faculty of the boys’ high school. Miss Curtis resigned in 
June because of ill health and Mr. Kimball resigned in 

‘September but the cause was not recorded. There must 
have been some difficulty as “considerable effort was made 
by his friends to have him restored but without success.” 
A. M. Payson took charge in October and the Committee 
reported that he had been “successful in restoring dis- 
cipline.” In the meantime the city council had inspected 


“City Accounts and Reports, 1853, p. 47 f. 
3 Ibid., p. 62. 

4 Tbid., p. 60 f. 

* Ibid., p. 62. 
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the high school rooms and observed the need for a new 
building 1® which was constructed during the following 
year and occupied in 1856. The cost of the building and 
lot was about $21,000.17 

The report of the High School Committee in 1860 
reveals the fact that the high schools were maintaining 
their usual high standard of excellence. A. M. Payson 
and Phineas Nichols were the principals with Lewis E. 
Smith as assistant in the boys’ high school and Miss A. C. 
Morgan assistant in the girls’ high school, the second 
assistant Miss Sarah Knowlton having resigned. The 
Committee complained that the frequent change of assist- 
ants had a bad effect upon the progress of the schools.'® 
The enrollment for the year ending March 31, 1860 was 
114 boys and 117 girls with an average attendance of 94 
boys and 90 girls. The number over 16 years of age was 
27 boys and 24 girls. This shows an increase of boys and 
a decrease of girls as compared with the report of 1853. 
The total salaries of the high school teachers was 
$2936.90, an increase of over $900 since 1853, a large 
part of which was probably due to the increased salary of 
a male assistant.?® 

The program of studies in the boys’ high school had 
been changed by the addition of constitution of the United 
States, trigonometry, surveying, logic, physiology, and 
declamation.*° The Committee also suggested that appa- 
ratus was necessary in this school “in order that the 


0 Tbid., 1854, p. 47 f. 

* Report of County Commissioner of Rockingham County. 
(Tenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1855-6, p. 7.) 

2 “espe Reports of Superintending School Committees, 1860, 

*Tbid., p. 23 f. 

*Tbid., p. 24 f. 
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pupils may become practically acquainted with naviga- 
tion and surveying.” *1 A more significant change had 
occurred in the program of studies of the girls’ high 
school. In addition to the subjects offered in 1853 Trigo- 
nometry, Latin and physiology were included.?? This 
change shows that the girls’ school was ready to perform 
the function of college preparation for girls as the boys’ 
school had been doing for many years. On the other 
hand writing was being taught in the boys’ high school, 
although not a regular subject, because of its importance 
to a “young man just entering upon actual life.” It is 
evident from observations of the Committee that the func- 
tion of the boys’ high school was becoming more that of 
preparation for business life. Very few boys completed 
the regular course which included subjects that were not 
considered useful except as a preparation for college. 
This situation seems to have troubled the minds of the 
Committee and they decided “in order to induce pupils 
to remain a proper time, we propose issuing diplomas to 
all who finish a prescribed course: It is our intention to 
extend the same system to the Young Ladies’ School, to 
many of whom this certificate might be useful in procuring 
situations as teachers.” 74 

It is evident from this sketch of the high school develop- 
ment in Portsmouth that by 1860 the general character 
and policy with regard to the public high school was estab- 
lished. Nothing of importance occurred during the fol- 
lowing five years to demand attention here. 

Portsmouth reflects to some extent. the general Massa- 

“Ibid. p. 4 f. 


“Tbid., p. 24. 
*Ibid., p. 4. 
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chusetts influence. The continuance of the girls’ high 
school throughout the period followed the Boston experi- 
ment of 1826. At no time did the other towns of New 
Hampshire follow the Portsmouth plan of separate high 
schools for boys and girls. 


II. MAINE, THE ADAPTATION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
MODEL (wITHOUT COMPULSORY FEATURES) 


1. Portland 


Maine became an independent state in 1820. Up to 
this time Massachusetts had exercised jurisdiction over 
the territory and as a consequence the general policy in 
broad social matters was very similar to that which 
obtained in Massachusetts. It does not seem unusual, 
therefore, that the state of Maine began very early the 
development of the new type of secondary school. 

Brown credits Portland with a high school in 1821.74 
The only justification for such statement is that Port- 
land did organize a secondary school in aim and func- 
tion, but it coincided in every respect with the Latin 
grammar school. Elwell says that “about the year 1820, 
. .. there were in existence three grammar schools, 
known as the North, Center and South Schools.’ These 
were mixed schools, and the school authorities, feeling the 
necessity of a higher education for boys than they 
afforded, about the year 1821, organized a Latin school 
for boys to be composed of twenty scholars drawn from 
each of the grammar schools. This school was first kept 
in a building on Court (now Exchange) street, . . 

* Brown: op. cit., p. 520. 
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The teacher was Master Joseph Libby. The school was 
afterwards removed to the Center school house, . . .” 75 

On June 22, 1822, the town “Voted, That the Town 
Treasurer be authorized to hire a sum of money not exceed- 
ing Fifteen hundred Dollars for the purchase of the lot 
of land in Spring Street, . . . for a school-lot, and 
building a new brick school-house on said lot, and moving 
the womans school-house and placing it on the same lot: 
and that he be authorized to purchase said lot in Spring 
Street for a School-lot, and take a deed of the same in 
behalf of the Town.” On the same day the town “Voted, 
that the School-Committee be authorized to contract for 
and build a new School-lot (sic) when purchased, and also 
to remove the woman’s school house in said street and 
place it on the same lot.” *® This vote indicates that a 
reorganization was provided for, and carried out within 
the years immediately following for we read in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, in 1827 that “the rapid ad- 
vance which has been made since the new arrangements 
have been introduced in the system of instruction, has 
fully justified the system and answered the best expecta- 
tions of the Committee.” 77 

Again we note the influence of the high school move- 
ment for the writer of the article to which we have just 
referred suggested that further improvements were 
necessary. 

“The improvements now called for, are first, a high school 
for females, and second, a division of the grammar school into 


two departments; in one of which, classical studies alone 
should be taught; in the other, the higher employments. We 
*® Elwell: Schools of Portland, p. 21. 


Portland Town Records (MS.), Vol. II, p. 266. 
™ American Journal of Education, II, p. 701 (1827). 
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have need to train boys for the counting room and for trades, 
as well as for college, and by combining both objects in one 
school, we essentially embarrass both. With respect to a 
high school for females, no one we think, who knows the 
wants of the town in this particular and whose mind is on a 
level with the intelligence of the age, but will heartily coincide 
with the committee in the absolute necessity of extending 
further opportunities and facilities of improvement, to the 
most interesting portion of our population.” 


At this time there were two female schools of grammar 
grade. Each of these schools contained girls “16, 17, and 
even 18 years old.” The desire for a higher training was 
very evident to the visiting committee whose annual report 
was the basis of the extracts just quoted.?® 

The recommendations suggested in the School Commit- 
tee report of 1827 were carried out only in part. The 
Committee report for 1829 contains the following 
observation: 


“It has been a leading object with the Committee, in 
addition to the oversight which they have extended to the 
schools already in operation, to carry into effect the improve- 
ments suggested by their predecessors, two years since; and 
which, the succeeding year, were authorized by the town, 
when, with a liberality, as honorable to their spirit, as it was 
judiciously directed, they placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee the means of raising the character of our system of 
school education, and of extending its benefits. The principal 
improvements specified at the time alluded to, were the estab- 
lishment of two new Primary Schools, the division of the 
Grammar School] into an English High School, and a Latin 
High School, and a new and more favorable arrangement in 
regard to the Colored School.” ?® 


To provide for housing the new high school it was nec- 
essary to provide more classroom space. A new building 


“ibid. Dp, (Olas. 
* Report of School Committee, 1829, p. 1. 
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was erected to which Mr. Jackson’s monitorial school was 
removed. The old building in Spring Street was repaired 
and fitted up for the English and Latin High Schools. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in securing an 
instructor for the English High School, but it was finally 
opened on “‘the first day of January, 1829.” The com- 
mittee reported as follows: 


“The instruction given is thorough and correct, and the 
manner of imparting it is well adapted to discipline the mind, 
and bring its various faculties into prompt and vigorous exer- 
cise. The Committee had determined on sirty, as the number 
with which to constitute the school, supposing that one teacher 
might faithfully instruct that number, as the nearly equal 
attainments of the greater portion of the lads would furnish 
uncommon facilities for a favorable classification. But of the 
number who offered themselves, forty-siz only were found on 
examination to possess the requisite attainments; and of these 
eight, for different causes either did not join the school, or 
continued only a few days; so that the number in actual at- 
tendance has been only thirty-eight.” *° 


Mr. Libby, Master of the Latin School since 1821, 
resigned in 1828 and James Brooks was chosen his suc- 
cessor. When the division of the Latin School and the 
organization of the English High School occurred in 
January, 1829, “Mr. Brooks was retained as principal 
of the Latin School, and the Rev. Thomas Tenny was 
placed in charge of the English High School. . . . This 
arrangement of a double high school did not long con- 
tinue, .. .”°? The popularity of the English High 
School as compared with the Latin School is probably 
best indicated by the registration for the quarter begin- 


» Tbid., p. 1. 
= Elwell: op. cit., p. 21. 
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ning January 1, 1829; the number in the former being 38 
and in the latter 21.32 At the beginning of the second 
quarter there were admitted by examination “twenty three 
to the English High School, so, that the second quarter 
will commence with the full number. Eight were also 
received to the Latin School.” 33 The Committee report 
for 1829-30 gives this brief notice to the Latin School: 
“Agreeably to a vote of the town, the Latin School was 
suspended early in the year.” 34 

Mr. Tenny had resigned in the meantime as principal 
of the English High School. After considerable difficulty 
James M. Purinton was secured as principal in January, 
1830. Because of the unavoidable delays and enforced 
vacations, the school “chad fallen into a low and somewhat 
disorderly state.” *° The Committee reported “60 now in 
attendance” in its annual report for 1830.°* They called 
attention to the need for a high school for girls, comment- 
ing on the new attitude toward female education. We 
read: “we deem it our duty to remind the town that the 
establishment of such a school [Girls’ High School] 
formed a constituent part of the system for improvement, 
presented by the committee of 1826.” °7 Nothing resulted 
from the recommendation and no satisfactory explanation 
is found in the Town Records or School Committee Re- 
ports for the failure to provide the much needed school. 
It is possible that the original recommendation of 1826 
failed to receive recognition because of the unfavorable 


™ Report of School Committee, 1829, p. 4. 
*Tbid., p. 4 f. 

*Ibid., 1830, p. 1. 

*Tbid., p. 1. 

“Tbid., p. 8. 

= tds) p. so: 
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action concerning the Girls’ High School in Boston in 
1828. 

In town meeting April 4, 1831 the recommendation of 
the School Committee relative to “the establishment of the 
Latin & Greek school, provided it can be done at an ex- 
pence of 300$ per annum . . . was read, and after some 
discussion it was Voted to postpone the subject of this 
article indefinitely.” The same action was taken concern- 
ing a nautical school.*® 

The high school soon became well established. Its auc- 
cess under Mr. Purinton was freely acknowledged by the 
School Committee. The grade of work pursued is indi- 
cated by the “studies . . . attended to... ie, Read- 
ing, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and the higher branches of the 
Mathematics.” °° Provision had been made originally for 
sixty pupils but the numbers admitted rapidly passed be- 
yond that mark. In 1831 seventy-five were registered and 
sixty-five were present at the annual examinations.*° The 
committee observed, “that the room in which this school is 
kept, is quite too small for the present number of scholars ; 
and the benches are every way unsuitable. We would 
recommend to take down the partition between this and 
the Latin School Room and finish the whole for the High 
School, with a seat and a desk for each scholar.” *1 This 
recommendation was carried out in detail the following 
year and the Committee declared “This School Room is 
the best in town, probably the best in the State and can 


* Town Records (MS.), Vol. III, p. 134. 
® Report of School Committee, 1831, p. 3. 
“TIbid., p. 2. 
“Tbid., p. 3. 
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accommodate seventy four boys.” #2 In 1832 or 1833 Mr. 
Libby, formerly master of the Latin School, succeeded Mr. 
Purinton. The Committee in its report for that year 
made a very significant observation which seems thor- 
oughly characteristic of the early New England high 
school development. ‘The English high school continues 
to maintain its standing, under the direction of Mr. 
Libby; though the pupils may not be so far advanced in 
their studies as those of former years were. This arises 
from their being taken from school at an early age, to 
serve as apprentices to mechanics and merchants, and in 
consequence of the increased activity of business.” ** The 
statistics of attendance seem to justify this observation 
for the number present at the annual examination in 1833 
was 54 as compared with 69 present the previous year. 
A further indication of the influence of the general eco- 
nomic and social factors is seen in comparing the statistics 
of the monitorial [grammar] schools. The following 
table ** shows at a glance the actual situation: 


PRESENT AT ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 


Percent 
1832 1833 decrease 
Mr. Jackson’s 
Monitorial (grammar) school (boys) 195 172 11.8 
Mr. Whitmore’s ditto (boys) 187 117 146 
Miss Hale’s ditto (girls) 108 84 22.2 
Meech. dito (girls) 133 
English High 69 54 21.7 
“Tbid., 1832, p. 3 f. 
“Tbid., 1833, p. 4. 


“Compiled from Reports of School Committee, 1832, p. 7, and 
1833, p. 6. 
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The report of the census taken by the School Com- 
mittee in 1835 is rather significant as showing the status 
of public education: 

“Whole number between 4 and 21 years of age. .4976 


“attending public schools........ 1702 
s ¢ 2 private yo) AEbise.cys 1498” 45 


Thirty per cent of the school population were in private 
schools and thirty-five per cent attended public schools. 
The remaining thirty-five per cent were probably in in- 
dustry. The large number of private school pupils is 
accounted for, no doubt, by the fact that the high school 
failed to provide for college entrance preparation and 
also that secondary education was not provided for girls. 
This condition of affairs was not to exist much longer. 
Two years later, in the high school, “besides the high 
English studies, there are classes in Latin and Greek—by 
which means, lads may now be fitted for College in our 
Public Schools; an accomplishment which was long a 
desideratum in this city, and which we think reflects much 
7 46 The following year 
provision was made for instruction in high school subjects 
for the girls in the monitorial schools. The degree to 
which this provision was carried into effect may be judged 
from the subjects pursued in the high school and in the 
two girls’ grammar schools (monitorial schools) ** as indi- 
cated on the following page. 

In reference to advancing the grammar schools for 
girls “to the grade of High Schools, we [the School Com- 
mittee] would here observe that we have recently intro- 


“Report of School Committee, 1834-5, p. 7. 

* Tbid., 1836-37, p. 2. 

“The name “Monitorial” was dropped and “grammar” substi- 
tuted for the schools of the second grade. 


credit on our free school system. 
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duced the study of Algebra and Book Keeping into the 


most advanced classes—and we think, as the city enjoys 
no High School for Girls, as it does one for Boys, it ought 
always to be an object of solicitude with future Com- 
mittees to introduce, as opportunity offers, higher and 
yet higher studies into the Female Grammar Schools, that 
they may ultimately be High Schools of a superior 
grade.” 48 In 1841 we are informed that “the Female 
Grammar Schools are in a most desirable condition. . 
Besides the ordinary branches of a school education, which 
are here thoroughly taught, and some attention to Belles 
Lettres, the study of Natural Science, in several of its 
departments and likewise Mathematics, is successfully 
prosecuted.” *° 
English High Grammar Schools 


School (Girls) 

Largest number enrolled for 

Iast six MOULDS oy oi wisveseve ¢ 71 262 
Reading 
Spelling haaaaaeit sh aae 82 300 
Iv titin Siete. oes ert oie 82 300 
APIENINOLIC tia oii. bots «Les 2 50 265 
RZODRTODNY: cope vict sls siccuss 24 120 
English Grammar ........ 60 175 
Natural Philosophy ....... 13 69 
Compastionaie:s eves. os se a's 0 35 
BOOK KOC DING jos oi wore 5.5 Jai 10 45 
AA RCOPR T's & albsacs's a's, «sia the 32 35 
CREOUIEIN VO as sve ts sien es ee 13 0 
PIE OVID Wain o gis ¥ cysiawn teins 7 0 
DRA teal aad oc = 3 tag <> 15 ek 22 0 
io. RE Ey 1 0 
EAABEORY eth ese Sie s ties eels a's 0 67 
Clremisteyi tats 2 a6 lais sas 28s 0 G* 


“ Report of the School Committee, 1837-38, p. 6 f. 
“ Tbhid., 1840-41, p. 3. 
© Tbid., 1837-38, p. 2. 
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“A new school is greatly needed for the more advanced girls 
in the Female Grammar Schools, in which an additional num- 
ber of the higher branches shall be taught, including various 
languages, and a thorough course in Intellectual Philosophy. 
From these schools a selection might be made—and still leave 
them sufficiently full—for a High School, in which there 
should not be one inferior scholar; and by putting the can- 
didates for its privileges on their good moral character, as 
well as proficiency in their studies, a Female Institute would 
arise to bless our city, which might challenge precedence with 
any other in our land..... athe 2 


It is significant to note the reasons for this recom- 
mendation of the Committee. The Portland School Com- 
mittees seem at all times to have been very responsive to 
popular demands. In turn these popular demands were 
the direct results, in most instances, of fundamental 
economic and social forces. With reference to the need 
of a girls’ high school the Committee observed: 


se 


. . . The increase of numbers in our Grammar Schools, 
which has strengthened this necessity for an additional pro- 
vision, may be traced to other causes, than the natural increase 
of population. One of these is, worldly reverses and the 
depression of property, which have compelled some parents 
to take their children from private schools; and send them to 
the free schools; and another is, the excellent character of 
these schools, which has induced others to prefer them to 
private schools, independently of all considerations of 
economy.” °? 


The justification for the Committee’s opinion concern- 
ing the increasing demand for public education is shown 
by the great increase in public school pupils for the school 
year 1841-42. The whole number in attendance for the 
year was 2583.53 The Committee again “remind their 


% Tbid., 1840-41, p. 7. 
“7bid., p. 7 f. 
*Tbid., 1841-42, p. 4. 
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fellow-citizens of the desirableness of a High School for 
Girls, where the daughters of our most indigent families 
may enjoy advantages for making literary and scientific 
acquisitions, equal to those possessed by the daughters of 
the most opulent citizens.” °* The following year salaries 
were reduced for the sake of economy.®° The desire for 
economy no doubt changed the attitude of the Committee 
respecting a girls’ high school. In the annual report the 
Committee referred to the regret expressed by former 
Committees that such a school had not been established. 
It was observed that “this source of regret has been 
gradually diminished as the Female Grammar Schools 
have advanced in character—until the proposed school 
has become far less an object of desire.” According to 
the Committee these schools provided instruction in nearly 
all the branches of female high schools and those in 
which they were deficient might gradually be intro- 
duced.°® The following year gcometry was introduced 
into the female grammar schools, “in the hope that an 
interest might be awakened, not before felt in this im- 
portant study.” In this connection we note an instance 
of foreign influence upon the educational development in 
Portland. ‘The committee have authorized the use of an 
Introduction to Geometry and the Science of Form,— 
prepared from the most approved Prussian Text 
Books.” 57 

In the meanwhile the English High School continued 
to prosper under the instruction of Master Libby. As 
early as 1838 the Committee suggested the necessity of 


“Tbid., p. 6. 

® Tbid., 1842-43, p. 5. 
“ Tbid., 1842-43, p. 4. 
“Tbid., 1843-44, p. 4. 
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appointing an assistant.°® Music was added to the sub- 
jects taught in 1839, and an instructor of music provided 
for all the grammar schools of the city and the high 
school, two hours a week being devoted to each school. 
In this connection we note the earliest indication of the 
so-called German influence, the Committee referring to 
the practice of teaching music in all the “common District 
schools of Germany.” °® The enrollment of the high 
school continued to grow from year to year. With this 
growth problems of discipline arose which resulted in an 
outbreak on at least one occasion.®° In 1845 the lot occu- 
pied by the high school was sold and the school house 
in Spring street was fitted up for the high school.®* 
George Payson was appointed assistant instructor for 
six months of the next year. The enrollment rose to 120 
as a result of the increased facilities.® 

By 1845 the public school system of Portland had be- 
come comparatively well organized from the primary 
schools through the high school. The School Committee 
for that year gave a brief summary showing the condition 
of education in general. There were 33 teachers, 7 males 
and 26 females. ‘The whole number of legal scholars is 
6011 . . . 2708 have the last year been in our public 
schools. Of the remaining 3303, one portion have been 
in the numerous private schools in the city. Another 
valuable portion have been active in labors, mental and 
manual for their own welfare, and for the good of the 
community. But there is another portion of our legal 

% Ibid, 1837-38, p. 7. 

™ Tbid., 1839-40, p. 5. 

© Tbid., 1842-43, p. 4. 


“ Tbid., 1844-45, p. 1 f. 
®Tbid., p. 8. 
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scholars of whom so good an account can not be given. 
They are not in schools. They are not in our work-shops, 
or stores, or in any other place of regular labor. Their 
services are apportioned out to three masters—Idleness, 
Play, and Mischief.” ®* The total expenditures for 
schools for the year 1845-46 amounted to almost $10,000, 
of which $7685.82 was paid in salaries: ** an indication of 
the rapid development of education in Portland. 

French was added to the studies of the high school 
and the grammar schools for girls in 1847. Two hundred 
fifty dollars for six months was voted for this purpose. 
The instructor taught two hours a week in each of the 
three schools. The experiment was entirely successful.® 
The Committee laid special stress upon the high character 
of the examinations in the high school.** Attention was 
again called to the fact that the grammar schools for girls 
were “not permitted to indulge in any aspiration for 
higher opportunities of cultivation, at the public charge. 
. . . The two grammar schools for girls, however, do not 
accomplish everything that could be expected of them 
under existing arrangements. The large numbers of 
pupils of all ages and stages of attainment render it 
almost impossible with the limited teaching force to pro- 
vide the higher instruction in these schools that the com- 
munity demands. As a result only those with means to 
attend private schools receive the higher training.” ®* 
The next year the Committee reviewed the progress in 
education in Portland for the past half century and 

®Ibid., p. 27. 

“Tbid., 1845-46, p. 8. 

® Tbid., 1847-48, p. 3 f. 


“Ibid., p. 9 f. 
*Tbid., p. 6. 
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pointed out the failure, in the face of constant demand, 
to provide a high school for girls.®° 

This appeal of the Committee in 1849 was so strong 
and based on such sound argument that action was taken 
the following year, and the girls’ high school opened Sep- 
tember 10, 1850, in the Ward Room on Brackett Street. 
One hundred pupils were admitted and tried out. Those 
not prepared were sent back from time to time, to the 
grammar schools. About fifty remained for the March 
examination. Moses Woolson was selected as principal 
and Miss Harriet H. Robinson was made assistant.®® The 
results of the first year seem to have been entirely 
satisfactory. 

“The High School for Girls, established last year, was an 
experiment of entire novelty in this community, although such 
institutions are familiarly known and warmly cherished in 
most of the larger towns and cities of New England... . It 
[the course of instruction] comprises the solid and substantial 
branches of a thorough and useful English education, in- 
cluding some studies of a superior grade, which cannot con- 


veniently or economically be taught in the schools of lower 
rank.” 7° 


The establishment of the High School for Girls was 
but part of the program of reorganization carried out 
by the School Committee at that time. The significance 
of the two high schools and their relative standing is 
indicated by the curricula prescribed in the new regula- 
tions."4 Although the regulations provided that Latin 
and Greek might be offered in the Girls’ High School, 
Greek was never offered. Latin was required of all girls 


® Tbid., 1848-49, p. 7. 

” Rowland: Story of the Girls’ High School, p. 3 f. 

™ Report of School Committee, 1850-51, p. 6. 

™ Regulations of School Committee, adopted July 22, 1850, p. 6 f. 
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and only in exceptional cases was anyone permitted _ to 
register without taking Latin.?? Greek in addition to the 
Latin was offered in the Boys’ High School, and book- 
keeping and declamation were restricted to the boys.” 
The remaining subjects were common to both schools. 

On January 6, 1851 the Girls’ High School was re- 
moved to the new building on Chestnut street, erected at 
a cost of $13,000. This building, considered the best in 
the state, had seats for 92 students.7* Because of the 
rapidly increasing enrollment, in March, 1855 the com- 
mittee decided to admit only those fourteen years of age 
and over.’® “The school continued so crowded and the 
applicants so many, that in the spring of 1858 the second 
floor of the building, used before this for a grammar school 
was given up for the new Willis school, which took the 
work of the upper class in the Grammar and the lower 
class in the High School, sending the girls into the latter 
with one year of Latin preparation. After this no more 
Latin classes were started in the High School and the first 
winnowing was done in the Willis school.” ™* However, 
the Girls’ High School was “emphatically a Latin school. 
Every girl studied Latin through the whole four years or 
more of her stay . . . an ‘English course’ . . . was not 
provided for. From 1854 through 1863, no girl graduated 
who had not studied Latin for at least four years, except 
that perhaps a few of the first class may have had it but 
three.”? 77 


™ Rowland, op. cit., p. 17 f. 

® Regulations of School Committee, 1850, p. 9. 
™ Rowland, op. cit., p. 6. 

% Tbid., p. 14. 

Tbid., p. 16. 

"Tbid., p. 17 
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When the reorganization took place in 1850, the Eng- 
lish High School became known as the Portland High 
School for Boys. The term commencing September, 1850 
was opened with Mr. Pomeroy as principal.*® The pub- 
lished semi-annual report showed that during this term 
the reorganization had been completed and that Moses 
Lyford became principal and P. S. Perley assistant.”® 
The organization of the Girls’ High School had followed 
along the same plan. So, after a quarter of a century 
of almost uninterrupted agitation the recommendations of 
the Committee of 1826 had been accomplished. 

The next step in high school development that required 
a change of educational policy was the union of the two 
high schools. Little need be said concerning the develop- 
ment in other respects except that both schools grew with 
the normal growth of the city. In 1856 the School Com- 
mittee reported: 


“|, . The High School for boys is in a building, which 
cannot afford sufficient or convenient recitation rooms. Nor 
is it adapted for a school of so high grade, and of so varied 
and advanced branches of instruction. The High School for 
girls, in its present location, cannot be sufficiently enlarged to 
meet the wishes of the citizens. 

“The committee respectfully urge upon the City Council and 
the School committee, of the coming year, a plan which has 
before been suggested. Let the next new school house be 
built expressly for these high schools. Let the chief room be 
large enough to seat, in each, at least one hundred and fifty 
scholars. Let the recitation rooms be very large and well 
furnished. By classing the boys and girls together in some 
recitations, the number of lectures may be lessened, or in- 
struction may be given in a greater variety of branches. A 


% Pomeroy: Class Book 1850 (MS.), (1850-51). 
“Semi-annual Report of Portland High School for Boys— 
March 7th, 1851. 
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mutual good influence upon both boys and girls may be the 
result. The Superintendent of Public Schools in Boston, in 
his last annual report, argues forcibly and at length, against 
the separation of the sexes in the schools. In Portland, this 
feature is quite sufficiently distinct. No sound objection can 
be urged against so little change, as is here proposed. . . .” ®° 


The union of the high schools recommended in 1856 
was effected in 1863. The famous institution for which 
Moses Woolson had given some of the best years of his 
life—the Portland High School for Girls—after a bril- 
liant career of thirteen years, passed into history and the 
young educator, saddened, perhaps, by the natural re- 
sults of his progressive spirit, went west to give other 
years of his life to Woodward High School in Cincinnati. 
The time was ripe for the reorganization of 1863. In 
spite of the fact that the nation was in the midst of a 
great civil war Portland High School began with a large 
enrollment. 

The high school development in Portland before 1865 
is a remarkable example of experimentation and stand- 
ardization extending over a period of forty years. 
Almost every type of secondary school practice tried out 
in New England had its trial in Portland with the result 
that the standard accepted in 1863 became in its essential 
features the Portland High School of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Not only did Portland study the Massachusetts 
experiments and adapt the essential features of the early 
Massachusetts high school to its own local conditions but 
its success stimulated, and its experience became a guide 
to the other towns of Maine that attempted the organiza- 
tion of high schools before 1865. 


® Report of School Committee, 1856, p. 4 f. 
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2. Bangor 


In 1835 the City Council of Bangor voted to establish 
a free high school for boys.*! This high school was sup- 
ported by the city and admitted pupils from any district 
of the city, upon examination.*? The demand for a high 
school for girls which had been so insistent yet unsuccess- 
ful in Portland received earlier recognition in Bangor. 
In 1838 a high school for girls was established with 
seventy scholars. The official returns for that year state 
that there were two public high schools in the city, one 
for boys and one for girls. There is a further statement 
that there were no private high schools and but few pri- 
vate elementary schools. In the same year the school 
authorities reported that an apprentice school had been 
kept during twelve or fourteen weeks during the winter 
for several years.8* This school evidently provided in- 
struction for those children of high school age who were 
engaged in industry. In 1848 it was reported that this 
school was attended by “about 100 boys, and young men, 
consisting, mostly, of apprentices, clerks, sailors, &c.” ** 
Frequent demands were made for such schools at that time. 

The report of the school committee in 1855 shows that 
both high schools were well established.*° Three years 
later the two high schools were united, “the board being 
convinced that those who are to live and work together 
in society may well associate in the foundation training 


= Blanding: City of Bangor, p. 7 f. 

" Abstract of Common Schools, 1837, note “b” to the table. 

% Tbid., 1840, p. 23, note. 

Second Report of the Board of Education of the State of 
Maine, 1848, p. 92 f. 

8|Bangor]: Annual Report, March, 1855, p. 40 f. 
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for a true and noble manhood and womanhood.” ®* ‘This 
union antedated the union of the high schools in Portland 
by five years. The fact that Bangor began and ended 
its experiment with the girls’ high school in advance of 
Portland seems to indicate that Bangor’s development was 
not entirely due to Portland’s influence. It is very prob- 
able that the necessity for the union of the two schools 
was due to the increased cost of providing for two high 
schools in a small city. The necessity of such economy in 
Portland with its larger population and wealth was not 
apparent until the stress of war conditions made it 
imperative. 

Bulkport, Castine and Eastport are credited with high 
schools before 1840 but it is probable that they were 
temporary in character and do not deserve consideration 
at this time. <A brief discussion of their claims is given 
elsewhere. However, they have been included on the out- 
line map on page 127. Without doubt, permanent high 
school development in the smaller towns of Maine did 
not occur before 1840. 


* Blanding: op. cit., p. 73. 


CHAPTER IV 


STATUS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN NEW 
ENGLAND IN 1840 


In presenting the development in those towns that 
established high schools before 1840, it was considered 
advisable to record the development throughout the period 
to 1865. This has been done for two reasons: (1) Any 
attempt to break off the study before that date would 
have destroyed in a measure the impression of the con- 
tinuity of development in the towns considered. (2) In 
no instance was the process of experimentation complete 
until well toward the close of the period of this study. 

The facts presented in the preceding chapters are suf- 
ficient to warrant the following conclusions: 

The high school began in Boston as an extension of the 
facilities for an English education, beyond that offered 
by the English grammar schools. The aim of this school 
was to provide vocational training in a broad sense for 
the non-professional group. 

The particular type of school (its aim, organization, 
curriculum and methods) was suggested by the private 
secondary school of that day—the academy. ‘The 
methods of support and control were suggested by the 
provisions regarding the Latin grammar school. 

Massachusetts set the standard of high school policy 
in its essential features before 1840. Boston and 


Worcester determined the main features of this policy. 
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Boston’s contribution was the high school for boys and 
Worcester’s contribution was the high school for girls. 
Boston’s influence upon this type of school was largely 
negative and retarded the development in other towns. 

The high schools of Boston and Worcester together 
with the Latin grammar school provided the basis for the 
law of 1827 which ultimately standardized the high school 
in Massachusetts and furnished the early models for all 
New England. 

A few towns converted or merged the Latin grammar 
school into the public high school. Plymouth was prob- 
ably the first town to adopt this policy in 1826 or 1827. 
Other towns followed this plan during the next decade. 
The usual practice was to add the higher English branches 
to the narrow offering of the old Latin grammar school 
existing by tradition or under the law of 1824. These 
schools became regular high schools with an English and 
a Classical department by 1840. 

The aim of the English high school before 1840 was 
preparation for practical life activities. College prepara- 
tion remained the function of the Latin grammar or high 
school. The first school that combined the aims of the 
Latin grammar school and the English high school was 
Lowell in 1831. This plan was proposed in 1826 by 
Plymouth, but it is uncertain whether it was carried out 
before 1831. 

An important incentive to high school development 
throughout the period before the Civil War was the pro- 
vision of facilities for higher instruction for girls. In 
this cause the Latin grammar school played a negative 
rdle. The academy and female seminary furnished the 
only examples of such practice. Worcester was probably 
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the first town to make permanent provision for such 
instruction. 

The practice of providing separate high schools for 
boys and girls was prevalent before 1840, especially in 
the larger towns. This was due no doubt to the general 
notion that boys and girls were radically different in 
mental capacities. It was the result also of the influence 
of traditions handed down by the Latin grammar school, 
which were for boys only, because a college training was 
not open to girls. 

Coeducation began in all probability in the Lowell High 
School. This policy was not generally accepted before 
1840. Portsmouth probably developed the first perma- 
nent separate high schools for boys and girls. 

The character of the early high schools of Portland 
and Bangor was clearly the result of the influence of 
Boston and Worcester. Portland probably had the only 
Latin high school for girls, although established as late 
as 1850. 

Without doubt the origin of the high school and its 
development in every case were profoundly influenced by 
the social and economic forces present in the particular 
community. An outstanding example of this influence was 
the Lowell High School. 

There are few indications of foreign influence upon the 
high school development before 1840. Evidence of such 
influence was found only in Boston and Portland. In 
Boston the adoption of the name “high school” in 1824 
was probably due to some outside suggestion, possibly 
the Edinburgh High School. The influence of Lancaster 
is seen in the adoption of the Lancasterian plan for the 
Girls’ High School in 1826. In Portland, there is some 
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evidence of Prussian influence in the introduction of music 
in all the schools after the method in the common schools 
of Germany. In general the organization and procedure 
in the European secondary schools had no particular in- 
fluence upon the secondary schools of New England be- 
fore 1840. Judging from the material examined in this 
study, the American high school had its origin in New 
England during the period 1821 to 1840. 

Twenty-six towns in Massachusetts, two in Maine 
(Portland and Bangor), and one in New Hampshire 
(Portsmouth) had established high schools before 1840. 
It is uncertain in a few cases as to the actual status of 
the high schools established but the facts indicate the 
general tendencies. 
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CHAPTER V 


MASSACHUSETTS, THE INFLUENCE OF A COM- 
PULSORY HIGH SCHOOL POLICY 


I. THE REACTION, 1840-1848 


No high schools were established during the year 1840 
and but few throughout the period up to 1849. This 
failure to comply with the high school law was due in 
great measure to the laxness engendered by the law of 
March, 1840, which provided that towns required by 
law to maintain a high school “shall be released from their 
obligation by raising and expending annually for the 
support of town or district schools, twenty-five per cent. 
more than the greatest sum ever raised by assessment by 
said town, for this object, before the passage of this 
act... .”1 In 1848 the law of 1840 was repealed and 
the provisions of the law of 1827 and the Revised Statutes 
of 1835 were revived. During the period of 1840 to 1848 
inclusive, nine high schools approximating the standards 
required were established, an average of one a year, and 
of this number only two were required by law. It is evi- 
dent that a large proportion of the twenty-nine towns 
delinquent in 1837 were still delinquent and the list was 
growing with the natural growth of population and the 
rapid relative growth of the cities during this decade. 

This period of comparative inactivity was due, not only 


1 Laws of the Commonwealth, 1840. Chapter 76. 
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to the change in the legal requirements but represented 
a perfectly natural reaction to the activity of the thirties. 
This condition was not confined to education alone but 
the whole social and economic life suffered from the ab- 
normal prosperity before 1837. This condition soon 
passed and, with the return of prosperity after 1848, 
the period of expansion began. 

The following table presents the high schools estab- 
lished during the period in which the penalty of the law 
of 1827 was in abeyance—1840 to 1848. 


Tasie VI? 
HieH Scuoors EstrasiisHED IN MAssAcHusEeTTs, 1840-1848 
High School 
City or High School Required by Law 
Town Established Lower Higher 
Brighton ......... 1841 1855 
@ohassetrae. ciststere« 1841 rae ae ss 
Paverhill ii2s% tats 1841 (1855) 1827 1837 
Chicopee Centre .. 1842 (?) this ie 
Brookline ........ 1843 1855 
South Reading .... 1845 1855 
Chelséatey: < 28% « 1845 or 1846 1850 
Stoneham ........ 1846 (1853) (1864) 1855 
Chicopee Falls ... 1846 (?) ape 
Charlestown ...... 1848 1827 
Manchester”. ..%'. . 1848 ate 


Il. THE PERIOD OF RAPID EXPANSION, 1849-1865 


When the penalty was restored in the act of 1848 there 
began immediately a great increase in the establishment 
of high schools throughout the state. Table VIII, on 
page 146, includes all those towns which established high 


2 See footnote to Table V for sources, page 94. 
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schools during the period 1849 to 1865 so far as evidence 
is obtainable. This enormous increase was not caused 
merely by a more effective application of the law than 
formerly, but reflected a social and economic condition 
which began in the forties and became increasingly more 
prominent during the following decade. We refer here 
to the growth of the urban area in Massachusetts. The 
chart on page 143 shows at a glance this very significant 
development. Coupled with the growth in number of 
cities coming within the high school law was the growing 
antagonism to the district system, especially in the sec- 
tions of the state in which the urban growth was most 
rapid. Moreover the success of high schools in those 
towns and cities that had established them earlier 
made the problem of establishment easier in the smaller 
places. 

It is not possible in this discussion to go into detail re- 
garding the development of each of the large number of 
high schools established during this period. A few, how- 
ever, deserve notice as illustrating general types and 
variations from the regular procedure. The district sys- 
tem was an obstacle to the establishment of high schools 
from the beginning. This was particularly true in 
western Massachusetts of which Pittsfield is a good 
example. 

Pittsfield was delinquent in 1830, with a population of 
3561 which required the support of a lower grade high 
school. The amount raised for schools at that time and 
up to 1837 was $1600 a year, devoted entirely to district 
schools. “The evils of the Massachusetts district system 
were at the bottom of the slow progress in Pittsfield. 
Local district interests and jealousies prevented co- 
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operation in town educational matters.” In 1840 a com- 
mittee of fourteen reported that the town ought to appro- 
priate $2900 to be divided pro rata among the districts ; 
$300 to be distributed among them at the discretion of 
the superintending school committee, and $600 for the 
support of the town school. Nothing resulted from this 
report but in 1844 the town voted $1800 for district 
schools and $800 for a grammar school for both sexes. 
The vote was reconsidered at an adjourned meeting and 
it was decided to divide among the districts $1700 besides 
the money derived from the state and town funds. 

This action of the town aroused certain of the leading 
citizens to action and a new meeting was called by petition 
‘to see whether the town will raise money for the support 
of such a school as it is bound to keep by the fifth section 
of the 23rd Chapter of the revised statutes.” The popula- 
tion of Pittsfield was 4060, in 1840, which required the 
maintenance of a higher grade high school. At the special 
meeting the town voted to establish such a school, and 
resolved that it would require $1000 yearly to support 
it, but, in order to give time to select a teacher, it was 
decided not to open it until November. Five hundred 
dollars was voted for the half year commencing at that 
date. In 1845, the town, in addition to its vote for dis- 
trict schools, provided $1000 for the grammar school. 
Notwithstanding this vote, no grammar school was estab- 
lished because the executive power of the town was 
opposed to the action. 

In 1846 the appropriation for schools was $2500 be- 
sides the proceeds of the state and town funds, and the 
town voted that this sum “was twenty-five per cent more 
than it had ever raised in one year prior to 1840, and 
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that it was raised agreeably to the statute of 1840,” 
which relieved the town of supporting a high school. The 
appropriations for the three years following were in- 
creased from $2700 in 1847 to $3700 in 1849 and the 
money divided among the districts. During the decade 
of the forties Pittsfield had developed rapidly both in 
population and wealth. In 1850 the population had 
grown to 5872 but the property valuation had 
grown from $643,944 in 1837 to $2,660,745. There could 
be no excuse because of poverty for failure to maintain a 
high school as required by the law and under the penalty 
as reénacted in 1848. 

The procrastination of the town in the past was too 
well-known for it to escape the penalty for failure to main- 
tain a high school as required. At the April meeting in 
1849 the town appointed a committee to build a grammar 
school house on the town’s land in the old burial ground, 
and to sell so much of the burial ground north of School 
street as would defray the cost. In September the com- 
mittee reported that they could not make the necessary 
sale. The town refused to sell any more of the burial 
ground but directed the committee to build at an expense 
not to exceed $3000. Nothing further was done that year 
probably because of the lateness of the season. 

Public feeling was now aroused and Hon. E. A. Newton, 
of the State Board of Education, who had previously 
opposed the establishment of a high school, favoring 
liberal appropriations to the districts, now favored the 
fulfillment of the town’s legal obligation to establish a 
high school. At the April meeting of 1850 the town ap- 
pointed a new committee to build the school house at a 
cost not to exceed $3000 and to have it ready for occu- 
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pancy by November 1. The selectmen were directed to 
set apart a suitable lot in the old burial ground and a 
committee of three was appointed to select teachers, pre- 
scribe qualifications for admission of pupils and exercise 
general supervision over the school. Six hundred dollars 
were appropriated for the support of the school for the 
half year beginning November 1. At the next town meet- 
ing in April, 1850, $1000 were appropriated for the ensu- 
ing year, but this amount was increased to $1400. 

The school opened in November 1850 in the “neat and 
commodious school house of one story” erected and fur- 
nished at a cost of $3200. The school was organized under 
the charge of Jonathan Tenny, A. M., “one of the most 
competent and accomplished teachers in New England,” 
and was a success from the beginning. ‘Since that time 
the conduct of the High school has been such as to place 
it among the most cherished town institutions.” There are 
no records of the enrollment or curricula for the period 
1850 to 1865 but the increase in appropriations is an 
index of the growth of the school. The annual appropria- 
tions for 1852 to 1859 were $1500; for 1860, $1700 and 
for 1865, $1950. The school-building was remodelled in 
1867 by the addition of a second story to provide for the 
increased number of students.* 

Pittsfield represents the most extreme reaction of the 
democratic forces against the old aristocratic secondary 
school of New England and it required two generations 
to arouse the people of the town to codperative action in 
the provision of education for leadership in all community 


*This sketch is based chiefly upon Smith, J. E.A.: The Public 
School System of the town of Pittsfield—1761 to 1880; and Smith, 
J. E. A.: History of Pittsfield—1800 to 1876, p. 668 f. (Both ac- 
counts are based upon original records.) 
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activities,—leadership such as the high school proposed 
to supply. 

A common practice in the towns in which the popula- 
tion was widely dispersed was to establish a high school 
in the center district as a school for the town. Abington 
established such a school about 1849 but after a trial of 
a year or two it proved a failure. The pupils from the 
remote sections would not attend. It was then kept al- 
ternately in different sections of the town until the plan 
was adopted of having four high schools in different parts 
of the town in connection with the four grammar schools. 
This plan proved very satisfactory and in 1865 the high 
schools were known as Center High and Grammar School, 
North Abington High School, East High and Grammar 
School and South High and Grammar School. Two 
of these schools had a principal and an assistant 
each, the other two were each provided with a 
principal only. A moving school was established in 
Greenfield in 1853, and was kept one half the year in the 
village and one half in the north parish. In 1857 a high 
school building was erected in the village.° 

In towns in which academies had previously existed it 
was a common practice, during this period, to utilize the 
buildings for high schools when the academies were dis- 
continued. In Winchendon an unsuccessful attempt was 
made in 1851 to establish a high school. Two years later 
the building which had been used by Winchendon Academy 
since 1843 was granted to the town by the will of Mr. 
Murdock on condition that it be used for educational pur- 
poses. The grant was accepted and a high school immedi- 


‘Hobart: History of the Town of Abington, p. 36. 
* Everts: History of Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts, UI, 
p. 586. 
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ately established.* A slight variation in this practice was 
the merging of academies into high schools. An example 
of this procedure was that of the Deerfield Academy, 
chartered in 1797, and merged with the town high school 
in 1859.7 Framingham is an outstanding example of this 
type. 

The history of Framingham high school began with the 
organization of “The Proprietors of the Brick School 
House in Framingham” in 1792. The original plan of the 
founders was to establish a school which should meet the 
legal requirements of a “Grammar School,” and to make 
it “a school of liberal arts and sciences.” It appears, 
therefore, that the school from its beginning provided the 
instruction required in the law of 1789 and performed 
also the function of the later town high school required 
by the law of 1827. The school was incorporated as 
Framingham Academy, March 1, 1799 and endowed with 
a half-township of land. In 1802 the land was laid out 
in Washington County, Maine, and amounted to 1,520 
acres. It was sold by the trustees the following year for 
$5000 which became an endowment fund, the interest of 
which was used for the support of the academy. 

In 1798, a grant of $1000 was voted by the town to- 
ward the support of the Academy school, “provided it will 
exempt the town from having a Grammar School,” the in- 
terest to be paid annually to the Trustees. The $60.00 
interest was paid regularly till 1824, when it was ascer- 
tained that the appropriation was illegal and the grant 
was stopped. Other donations and bequests were received 
which were of great assistance in the expansion of the 


*Marvin: History of Worcester County, II, p. 533. 
"Everts: op. cit., p. 615. 
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activities of the school. In 1827 the Trowbridge fund 
was received and applied to aid young men of Framingham 
in preparation for college. The bequest of Micah Stone, 
amounting to $3000 was received in 1840 and was to be 
applied to the reduction of the tuition of Framingham 
scholars to three dollars per quarter. 

Framingham Academy was the oldest school of the kind 
in Middlesex county and became widely known through- 
out Massachusetts and elsewhere. The catalogue ® pub- 
lished in 1840, shows students from Maine, Vermont, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and New York. Twenty 
Massachusetts towns besides Framingham were repre- 
sented in the student body. The whole number of stu- 
dents enrolled during 1839-40 was 186. The school was 
divided into two departments, Classical and English. 
Sixty-three students were enrolled in the former and one 
hundred twenty-three in the latter. The faculty con- 
sisted of a principal and a male and a female assistant. 
The Board of Trustees consisted of nine men, three of 
whom were usually non-residents. The facilities were 
such as to provide a rather high standard of training. 
Philosophical and chemical apparatus was an important 
item of equipment. It is evident that Framingham was 
provided with excellent facilities for instruction in higher 
branches at an unusually low tuition rate due to the 
several funds applied to the reduction of tuition of resi- 
dent pupils. 

When the law was passed compelling towns of more 
than 4000 inhabitants to support a public high school it 
was decided that there was no need for an academy that 


® Catalogue of Framingham Academy, 1840 (reprinted in Cen- 
tennial of Framingham Academy, 1892, p. 42 f.). 
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would be compelled to compete with the public school of 
the same rank. Accordingly an act of the Legislature was 
secured “May 20, 1851, authorizing the trustees to con- 
vey all of the property of the Academy to the inhabitants 
of Framingham on condition that the inhabitants of 
Framingham should within one year from the passage of 
the act ‘establish and maintain forever, upon the real 
estate so conveyed by the trustees’ a High School, and 
should ‘provide a master who shall be competent to in- 
struct in any branches which shall be necessary in pre- 
paring students for admission into any college or uni- 
versity in New England.’ Provision was also made in this 
act for the admission of pupils from other towns upon 
payment of such sums of tuition as shall to the school 
committee seem just and reasonable.” 

Although the act providing for the conversion of the 
Academy into a high school was passed in 1851, the 
property was not conveyed by the trustees to the town 
until May 19, 1852. A new high school building was 
erected in 1857 and the high school and grammar de- 
partment were opened in the new building in the fall of 
that year. 

In the early thirties the popularity of the few existing 
high schools caused the name to be used for private in- 
stitutions controlled by a board known as a “High School 
Association.” The whole organization was similar to that 
of the academy. Fitchburg had such an institution. In 
1849 this town voted to establish a public high school and 
purchased the building erected by the High School Asso- 
ciation in 1830. This building was used for high school 
purposes until 1869.° 

®°Marvin: op. cit., I, p. 452. 
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There were also a few instances of public high schools 
supported by endowment, controlled by the town school 
authorities. An example of this was found in Bolton 
where the Houghton School was endowed with $12,000 
in money and eighty rods of land to build a school house. 
The school was ‘to be kept near the centre of said Bolton, 
in which such academical instruction shall be given as said 
town shall decide to be most useful.’ The town accepted 
the legacy, and the school was opened in October, 1849, 
in the town hall.” The school house which was con- 
structed later was paid for in part by taxation.’° 

These examples did not represent the general practice, 
however, for in most cases the high school seems to have 
grown up through the addition of the higher branches to 
the ordinary grammar school, usually developing, first, 
the lower grade high school and then as the town passed 
from the class of five hundred families to the class of four 
thousand population the higher grade high school de- 
veloped. According to the high school law, as enacted 
in 1827 and amended at various times up to 1857, 
the character of the high school must be determined 
by the curriculum provided. Inasmuch as each high 
school had a curriculum suiting its own local needs and 
in many cases not fulfilling the letter of the law it is 
obviously impossible to determine to what degree the law 
was actually obeyed. The only study of this matter that 
has been made in sufficient detail to warrant conclusions is 
that of Inglis. His conclusions, drawn from the study of 
a selected group of sixty-three towns, were that “even 
within the selected group and making all reasonable allow- 
ance for the incompleteness of the returns, the subjects 


” Marvin: op. cit., I, p. 306. 
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required by the law of 1857 in towns of four thousand 
inhabitants and over were not properly attended to in 
most schools up to 1861.” 14 Although this study closes 
with 1861 it is safe to conclude that the situation as it 
existed in that year changed very little during the follow- 
ing four years, except possibly in the direction of less 
conformity to the law, due to the stress of the Civil War. 

With the year 1861 the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education began publishing more detailed information 
concerning the high school situation in the state. Judg- 
ing from the figures for 1865, a larger percentage of 
towns was attempting to meet the requirements of the 
high school law than ever before. There were also more 
towns of less than five hundred families reporting high 
schools established. Table VIII, page 146, shows the 
extent of the development during the period 1849 to 1865. 

The development to 1848 had. been slow but after that 
date it became more rapid each year. The degree to 
which the law was obeyed, allowing for inaccuracies of 
data and the impossibility of classifying the schools that 
existed, may be judged from the following diagram which 
is based upon the data presented in Tables V, VI, VIII. 

The towns that maintained high schools in 1865, pre- 
sumably in accordance with the law, as well as those hav- 
ing high schools not required by law, are listed in 
Table VII, page 144. 

It will be observed, on comparing this list with the three 
lists of high schools established during the three periods 
into which the development was divided, that some high 
schools have disappeared from the list and others have 
appeared not accounted for in the earlier tables. This 


“Inglis: op. cit., p. 85. 
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Towns having established high 
schools according to law. 


Towns required by law to maintain 
high schools, 


1825 1830 1837 1840 1850 1855 1860 1865 
Effectiveness of High School Legislation in Massachusetts 
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TasLe VII 


Citizrs AND Towns rREPorTING HigH ScHOooLS FOR THE 


Year 1864-65 1” 


‘l 


Cities and towns having population of 4,000 or over and 
required to maintain a high school of higher grade: 


Abington 
Adams 
Andover 
Beverly 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Charlestown 
Chelsea 
Chicopee 
Danvers 
Dedham 
Dorchester 
Fall River 
Fitchburg 
Framingham 
Gloucester 
Grafton 
Haverhill 


Holyoke 
Hopkinton 
Lawrence 
Lee 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Malden 
Marblehead 
Marlborough 
Medford 
Milford 
Nantucket 
Natick 

New Bedford 
Newburyport 
Newton 
Northampton 


North Bridgewater 


2 


Pittsfield 
Plymouth 
Quincy 
Randolph 
Roxbury 
Salem 
Sandwich 
Somerville 
South Danvers 
Springfield 
Taunton 
Waltham 
Westfield 
West Roxbury 
Weymouth 
Woburn 
Worcester 


Towns having 500 families but less than 4,000 population 
and required to maintain a high school of lower grade: 


Amesbury 
Amherst 
Athol 
Barre 
Braintree 
Brighton 
Brookline 
Chatham 
Clinton 
Deerfield 
Douglas 
Fairhaven 


Greenfield 
Groton 
Holliston 
Ipswich 
Leicester 
Leominster 
Melrose 
Millbury 
North Brookfield 
Provincetown 
Reading 
Rockport 


Scituate 
Southbridge 
South Reading 
Spencer 
Stoneham 
Templeton 
Uxbridge 
Ware 
Watertown 
Webster 
Westborough 
Winchendon 


“Compiled from Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education, etc., p. 60 f. 
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3 


Towns with less than 500 families, maintaining high schools 
although not required by law: 


Bolton Lexington West Cambridge 
Brimfield Lincoln Weston 

Concord Manchester Williamsburg 
Georgetown Pepperell Winchester 
Hadley Southborough 


SuMMaARY OF THE Status oF THE HigH ScHoor IN Massa- 
CHUSETTS IN 1865 


Cities and towns with 4,000 or more population 


(United States census, 1860)........ 60 
Number of such towns supporting high schools. . 53 
Towns with 500 families and less than 4,000 popu- 
PETROL GREAT Os aA Leese eae ey MUR RS a eC Re 68 
Number of such towns supporting high schools. . 36 
Towns with less than 500 families and supporting 
BER OSCHDOLS iii citis Coe eh ons sre s xh ee hc ese tidahais 14 
Total number of towns supporting high schools 103 
Delinquent towns of both classes..............4.. 39 


is due chiefly to the inaccuracies of data from which the 
lists were compiled, and to the incomplete returns to the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education. 

An added factor in the development after 1848 was 
the frequent modification of laws affecting high school 
organization. The law of May, 1850 '* was designed to 
relieve towns of less than 8000 population from the sup- 
port of a central high school by permitting them to 
establish a sort of moving town school or district high 
school. The evils of this law were counteracted somewhat 
by the permissive law of April, 18537* which gave the 


1 4cts and Resolves, 1850, Chapter 274. 
4 Tbid., 1853, Chapter 153. 
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school committee the power to discontinue the district 
system. The law of May 22, 1857 1° repealed the Act 
of 1850, but the good effects of this law were lost by the 
law passed May 30, 1857,'® by which the Law of 1853 
was repealed. The result of all this legislation was to 
reestablish the legal requirements existing in 1848. In 
the revision of 1859,’ the requirements were fixed for the 
rest of the period before 1865. 

Aside from the provisions of the law of May 22, 1857 
affecting the control and support of high schools there 
were adjustments in the subjects of instruction of funda- 
mental importance. Algebra and history of the United 
States were transferred to the elementary schools, and 
physiology and hygiene were made permissive subjects 
in those schools. Natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, 
the civil policy of Massachusetts and of the United States, 
and Latin were added to the required subjects of the lower 
grade high schools. French, astronomy, geology, intel- 
lectual and moral science, and political economy were re- 
quired in high schools of higher grade.'® 


Tasre VIII? 


Hien Scuoots EstasBiuisHep IN MassacHusEetts, 1849-1865 


High School 
City or High School Required by Law 
Town Established Lower Higher 
Abington .......... 1849 1887 1850 
Bolton! 2's 120% 0. Ae 1849 olbiv sess 


% Tbid., 1857, Chapter 206. 

© Tbid., Chapter 254. 

" Revised General Statutes, 1859, Chapter 38. 

*% Acts and Resolves, 1859, Chapter 206, sections 1-2. 
“Compiled from data referred to in note 187, page 94, 
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Taste VIII—Continued 


City or High School 
Town Established 
Bradford 23256535: 1849 ? 
MMICOPCE 57.55 a 5 0's ss 1849 
BalRivervons. «65 1849 
TPOAIDULEp! Nia te's's 2 6's 1849 
Lawrence .......... 1849 
VIM Asie best olds o's 1849 
Middleborough ..... 1849 
Provincetown ...... 1849 (1860) 
Roekport .0.30) 2... 1849 (1857) 
PAGANS). c.cMete tes See os 1850 
Blackstone ......... 1850 
WAN VETS! haste es sie ees 1850 
Milford "55.0. 2 1850 
Pittsfield ...-....66.. 1850 
WU ateemte cteraete stoke ae 1850 
Winchester ........ 1850 
Amherst ........... 1851 (1861) 
@linton®.. VEN . asi ste 1851 
WonCord) 6s Fs4: 5 ss a2 1851 
Dedham ewe: 2 ass 1851 
Framingham ....... 1851 
mopkinton ft... 1851 
|i) A) a 1851 
Marlborough ....... 1851 
DEGGWAY, «Pe sec ss. 1851 
MOULDUPY Sethe 6s ss 1851 
LES See Pa 1851 (Ceased 1856) 
IBATTE ic oe gatilels is 0is's 1852 
Bedford, . vet... « ss 1852 
Dorchester ........ 1852 
Fairhaven |.%!......- 1852 
Pionyoke fille... ss 1852 
WANCGIn |. ettele si.s's 1852 
Ia tIGK i. ci axtetels, so .c.0' 1852 


North Brookfield ... 1852 
Mpainey ... ditt... 5). 1852 


(1857) 
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High School 
Required by Law 
Lower Higher 


1850 
1830 
1850 
1827 
1827 
1850 


1850 
1837 


1845 : 


1827 
1850 
1830 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1830 
1840 
1855 
1850 
1855 
1855 
1850 
1850 
1855 
1827 
1830 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1830 


1850 
1830 
1850 
1827 
1827 


1837 
1830 
1850 
1850 


1865 
1840 
1850 
1860 


1855 
1855 


1855 
1830 
1850 
1855 
1855 


1850 
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City or High School 
Town Established 
Somerville ......... 1852 
SLOW. ciscevctetatt & viccels + 1852 
Woburn’. ost... 1852 
Wiatertowne t,o iets 1853 
Westborough ...... 1853 
Weymouth ......... 1853 
Edgartown ........ 1854 
Granby ©. eek ess: 2. 1854 ? 
Greenfield ......... 1854 
Lexington 2h}... > 1854 (1860) 
Southborough ...... 1854 (1858) 
Southbridge ....... 1854 
South Hadley ...... 1854 (1857) 
Wayland. .guaks «2% 1854 
Weston”. 1648 «0 0s. 1854 
Winchendon ....... 1854 
Ashland = Mitieed 05 1855 (Ceased 1858) 
PawtocketWiad...<. 1855 
South Danvers ..... 1855 
Uxbridge .ciey..... 1855 
Warren’) <itbp bie ss c's 1855 
Webster ing ness). 2 1855 
Westfield .:3:4...... 1855 
Georgetown ........ 1856 
Holliston#eene <t- e'- 1856 
Leicester ij. «0.0. 1856 
Oxford | 3.486 «akin 1856 
Readitig’ .i58b ss» »< 1856 
SPEDCEL Tes en's se 2 1856 
Templeton +444...«. 1856 
rl) ae oe a 1857 
Malden . 1606 + «#67 1857 
Beverly.) fo er wie cle os 1858 
IBYAIMATCE: ci. b a» oie > 1858 
Chatham | dsisisie o050 « 1858 
Deerfield 135% 6s shat 1858 
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TasLte VIII—Continued 


SCHOOL 


High School 
Required by Law 
Lower Higher 


1850 1855 
1850 1855 
1855 disrote 
1855 seis's 
1837 1850 
1855 

1855 1865 
1855 . 
1850 1855 
1855 1855 
1855 

1855 axeiehs 
1837 1850 
1855 sive ere 
1855 ole bite 
1855 eves 
1850 eee 
1855 esis 
1855 e vile's 
1857 olaets 
1850 1855 
1827 1827 
1855 eeee 
1855 vier 


1855 aretiie 
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Taste VIII—Continued 
High School 


City or High School Required by Law 
Town Established Lower Higher 
Belchertown ....... 1859 1855 
BIHEEMOPH Valais. us 0,560 1859 Mee c 
Wpton, spits ad. cia. 1859 ahd 
WellNeet nn. byte . 42% 1859 1860 
West Boylston ..... 1859 1860 
PAMMEADUPY - Ueles cies. ss 1860 1860 
East Bridgewater .. 1862 1860 
BIGIEOR (aries 5 on ees « 1862 pierase 
Brimfield (ivvad 3. 3: 1863 She de 
ULON Avent iideleieug > 1864 1860 
BARC LOY 5. 6s sis a sree ye 1864 sige 
BE DDCTCLL Ey ae ot,0.0 1864 
Sunderland ........ 1864 
West Cambridge ... 1864 dei chiee 
West Roxbury ..... 1864 MVATN 1860 
Williamsburg ...... 1864 : frp 
meamont’ 20.3 e 5 1865 were 
Dotigiasois. Mk . os 1865 1860 
Easthampton ....... 1865 bey. 
Foxborough ........ 1865 1860 
BRE ENSNAM Vara so a5 e+ 1865 1860 
Northbridge ....... 1865 1860 eee 
North Bridgewater... 1865 Art 1860 


Stoughton ......... 1865 Sieh ef 1860 


CHAPTER VI 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
PERMISSIVE HIGH SCHOOL POLICY 


I. EARLY CENTERS OF DEVELOPMENT, 1840-1850 


The high school development in New Hampshire after 
1840 was influenced greatly by Portsmouth’s experience 
as well as by that of Massachusetts towns. Except for 
the organization of separate schools for boys and girls, 
Portsmouth became the model and inspiration for Man- 
chester, Concord, and other towns of the state. Three 
methods of organization were provided for by the several 
acts passed. The Portsmouth Act of 1826 and subse- 
quent acts relating to Portsmouth provided for a town 
high school. The Act of 1845 provided for a union of 
two or more districts for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a high school. The Somersworth Act of 
1848 provided for the establishment of a high school by 
a single school district. All of these laws were extended to 
any town, group of districts, or single district in the state 
so voting at a legal meeting of the inhabitants. All of 
this legislation was permissive and enacted as a result of 
local demand. 

These laws and their supplementary acts became the 
basis of high school organization throughout the state, 
but the Somersworth Act with its modifications was 


adopted most frequently. Adoption of the Act of 1845 
150 
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and the Concord Act of 1859 which applied the provisions 
of the Somersworth Act to union districts was a favorite 
means of overcoming local prejudice against central or 
union high schools. 


1. Manchester 
The development of Manchester during the first half 


of the nineteenth century as an industrial center was so 
great that by 1845 the need for a complete reorganization 
of schools was imperative. District No. 2 was the center 
of population and became the city school district. The 
salary schedule in that district in 1845 is significant as an 
index of the educational situation. Eighteen teachers— 
two men and sixteen women—were employed. The salaries 
of the men were $11.38 and $7 per week; and of the women 
$3.50 per week for one and $3.25 each, per week, for all 
the others. There were fourteen schools on February 
21, 1846, two of which provided instruction in all the 
common branches except the history of New Hampshire 
and in addition had classes in natural philosophy, algebra, 
book-keeping, and composition. One of these schools was 
taught by a woman. One of the lower schools, taught by 
a man, gave instruction in composition also. The sub- 
jects offered in the lower schools were spelling, reading, 
writing, definitions, intellectual arithmetic, practical 
arithmetic, geography, history of New Hampshire, history 
of the United States, grammar, singing, and map-drawing. 
The lower schools seemed to be of different grades, some 
giving instruction in reading, spelling, writing, and sing- 
ing only, and others adding a part or all of the remaining 
common branches.* 


1 Report of Selectmen and Superintending School Committee, 
1845-46, p. 52. 
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It is evident that a real high school did not exist in 
Manchester up to February 21, 1846, judging from the 
facts just set forth.2, What did exist at that time, in all 
probability, was two grammar schools with instruction in 
the higher branches mentioned. It is more than likely that 
one was for boys and the other for girls since one was 
taught by a man and the other by a woman. No doubt 
these two schools were considered high schools or depart- 
ments of one high school by Bush, who credits Man- 
chester with establishing a high school in 1845.3 He evi- 
dently overlooked the official statement of the School Com- 
mittee that “The Manchester High School was established 
by a vote of the District in March last [1846].” 4 _ 

The “Regulations and Course of Study” adopted in 
October, 1846, outline in detail the organization estab- 
lished at that time which consisted of the following grades 
of schools: 


“There are, at present, 14 Schools in District No. 2, viz.: 


1 Infant School 1 Grammar School 
6 Primary do. 1 High do.” ® 
3 Middle do. 


The whole plan was worked out in detail including the 
textbooks. The curriculum of the grammar school and 
the textbooks to be used indicate high standards in that 
grade of work.® Judging from this and the requirements 


2 This is contrary to the statement of Bush, the chief authority on 
the history of education in New Hampshire. 

* Bush: op. cit., p. 133. 

“Regulations and Course of Study for the Schools in District 
No. 2, in the City of Manchester. Adopted by the School Com- 
mittee, October, 1846, p. 5. 

5 Tbid., p. 3. There seems to be a discrepancy in this statement of 
the total number of schools. It is barely possible that the “6” of the 
second item is a misprint and it should be “8”, 

*Tbéd., p. 3. 
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for admission to the high school, the preparation de- 
manded of all high school entrants was such as to guar- 
antee a high standard of work in that school. The cur- 
riculum of the high school required three years for com- 
pletion and was definitely graded, each year being divided 
into four terms. A wide range of subjects was covered, 
including some attention to the common branches [in the 
first year], mathematics, history, science, literature, in- 
tellectual and moral philosophy, political economy, logic, 
‘Reading and Spelling daily through the first two years,” 
but no foreign language. Foreign languages were optional 
with the student. Book-keeping and surveying were re- 
served for the male department during the last year. 
Attention was also devoted to declamation, composition, 
elocution, vocal music, and the Bible. Students not wish- 
ing the whole course were permitted to pursue whatever 
subjects they desired. Lectures in science were given by 
the teachers and apparatus was provided to facilitate the 
work in science. ‘The Classical Department of the High 
School will be conducted on the same plan. A regular 
course of classical study will be pursued, and those pre- 
paring for College, will generally be expected to complete 
the regular course of three years, before receiving a 
recommendation for admission. Others not wishing to 
enter College, can pursue a course of whatever length 
they choose.” * It is evident that the high school had 
separate departments for boys and girls with an English 
and a Classical course in each. 

The high school began with John W. Ray as Instructor. 
He probably had a woman assistant in charge of the 
girls’ department. Amos Hadley, John P. Newell, and 

‘Ibid. p. 5 f. 
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Jonathan Tenney were successors of Mr. Ray.® In 1854 
the teachers were Jonathan Tenney, A.M., principal, Miss 
Emily T. Shattuck, assistant principal, John P. Clement, 
A.B., teacher of Arithmetic, Paul F. Gerrish, teacher of 
Book-keeping. There was an enrollment of thirty-five 
boys and fifty-one girls.® A local historian, writing in 
1855 or 1856 concerning the Brick School House, says 
“its basement is occupied by two primary schools, while 
the second floor is appropriated to the High School. It is 
to be hoped that a more commodious building will be 
furnished for this school at no distant day.” + About 
1860, the custom of holding an Annual Festival was 
begun but the exercises were not restricted to high school 
pupils alone. The “Order of Exercises at the Fourth 
Annual Festival of the Public Schools,” held at “Smyth’s 
Hall, Thursday, Nov. 19, 1863” was opened with a 
“Prayer” and closed with a “Benediction” and con- 
sisted of thirty-two numbers—recitations, declamations, 
choruses, songs, duets, anthems, “personifications,” etc. 
High school pupils took a prominent part in the exer- 
cises. The program was so long that it was divided into a 
morning and an evening session. No reference was made 
to graduation or conferring of diplomas.’* In this year 
“W. W. Colburn was the Master, his assistants being 
Harriett R. Baker and Ellen F. Odell.?? 

It was in the year 1863 that there was an agitation for 


§ Stockbridge: The High School of Manchester, etc., p. 7 f. 

® Manchester Mirror, December 17, 1912. 

¥ bee The History of Manchester formerly Derryfield, etc., 

AU e 
Pit Order of Exercises at the Fourth Annual Festival... City 
of Manchester, ... Nov. 19, 1863. 

ioisy ca “Manchester of Fifty Years Ago” (The Union, March 
31, 1913). 
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a new high school building, but the expense of the pro- 
posed new structure did not meet with favor at the time.7* 
There was, however, an appropriation in that year of 
$20,000 for a new high school.1* In 1864 the super- 
intendent said in his report: 

“The high school has for many years been an object of 
much solicitude to the school board and the public. There 
has been manifested an anxiety that it occupy a higher position 
than it has yet done. It has defects but none so great as to 
be beyond remedy. It lacks vitality—it should possess a more 
positive character. We know the scholarship, fidelity, and the 
moral excellence of the teachers. But they do not with all 
their earnestness and with all their effort make it a leading 
institution in our state. It has sufficient ability, excellent 
teachers, and strong vigorous intellects. There is no deficiency 
in this particular, and there should be none in any respect.” 1° 


It is evident from this expression of the superintendent 
that there was need for better facilities for the high school. 
The following year there was an additional appropriation 
of $10,000 and in the report of the building committee 
for 1866 the estimated cost of the new high school build- 
ing completed was $40,000."° 

The delay in construction of the new building and in 
the needed reorganization was due in all probability to 
the effects of the Civil War. The reorganization was 
effected in 1865 and new regulations for the public schools 
were adopted by the School Committee in March of that 
year. The reorganization provided for a different grada- 
tion than that of 1846. 


¥ [bid. 
* Report of Building Committee on New High School, 1866, 
Dat 

** Frisselle: op. cit. (quoted from A Report of Superintendent 
for 1864). 
* Report of Building Committee on New High School, 1866, 
8. 


Pp. 
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“The schools of this city shall be classed as follows: Un- 
graded, Partially Graded, Primary, Middle, Intermediate, 
Grammar, and High School.” *7 


The chief changes were the dropping of the infant school 
and the addition of the ungraded, partially graded, and 
intermediate school. The change of greatest significance 
was the intermediate school. 


“The Intermediate school is not regarded as one in the reg- 
ular grade, but is designed to afford special advantages to such 
pupils as shall attend school for less than two terms in the 
year, or such as from mental or physical inability, cannot 
maintain a fair position in the Grammar or High school, or 
are not easily managed in a Middle or Primary school. No 
pupil shall be admitted to this school, who has not attained 
the age of twelve years, or who can profitably attend the 
graded school.” 1® 


This type of school was an exceptionally progressive step 
in educational practice. The minimum entering age of 
twelve years implied a special type of secondary school 
performing a function very similar to one of the special 
functions of the present junior high school. 

The reorganization strengthened and expanded the 
work of the high school. The new regulations stated: 


“The High School was established for the purpose of 
affording pupils an opportunity to complete a course of Eng- 
lish study, and obtain such knowledge of the classical studies 
as is required for admission to college. Candidates for ad- 
mission must give evidence of a fair moral character, and be 
able to pass a rigid examination in the studies of the Grammar 
schools, before the Committee and the Superintendent. Every 
scholar completing the . . . course of study shall be entitled 
to a diploma from the Board, provided the attendance, deport- 
ment, and scholarship be satisfactory.” *° 

“ Regulations for the Public Schools, City of Manchester, 
Adopted by the School Committee, March 22, 1865, p. 28. 


8 Tbid., p. 24 f. 
* Tbid., p. 26. 
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The most significant changes in curricula of the high 
school were the establishment of a four-year Classical cur- 
riculum and the dropping of the common branches from 
the English curriculum which remained three years in 
length as in 1846. The Classical and English curricula 
differed in two important particulars—the length of the 
Classical was four years and that of the English three 
years ; foreign languages were restricted to the Classical 
and book-keeping to the English curriculum. It is per- 
fectly evident that by 1865 the Manchester High School 
was performing the double function of the old Latin gram- 
mar school and the early English high school.?® The 
first graduation of which we have a definite record was 
in 1865, the year of the reorganization. The class con- 
sisted of one boy and nine girls.** It probably took place 
at the time of the annual festival referred to above. 

The last step in the reorganization was taken in 1866 
by the completion of the new high school building occupy- 
ing a whole city block. The building constructed of brick 
with granite trimmings, appeared to be three stories in 
height and cost $40,000, including furnishings. The first 
floor was devoted entirely to one large assembly room. 
The second floor was divided into four class rooms with 
sliding casements. Later two class rooms were partitioned 
off on the west side of the assembly room. A laboratory 
was fitted up in a low-posted room in the third story.” 
This was the beginning of the rapid development of the 
Manchester High School into the leading high school sys- 
tem in New Hampshire. 


~Tbid., p. 27 f. 
% Stockbridge: op. cit., p. 7 f. 
™Tbid., p. 7 f. 
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2. Concord 


In 1842 the revised statutes included an act giving 
Portsmouth authority to maintain two high schools, one 
for boys and one for girls, and extended the provisions 
of the act to any town desiring to adopt the same.?* No 
doubt this law was the basis for Concord’s attempt to 
establish a high school in that year. 

“The first attempt to establish a high school in Con- 
cord was made in 1842. The voters of districts numbers 
9, 10, and 11 were requested to meet in the court house, 
May 28, to consider the expediency of dividing the dis- 
tricts and establishing a high school.” ** “The meeting 
and one or two adjournments thereof were largely at- 
tended, speeches were made in advocacy of the proposition, 
and committees were appointed, one of which was to se- 
cure any additional legislation if such should be found 
necessary. Although the proposition met with very 
general favor, it was not immediately successful.” *° 

In 1845, the law which was passed providing for a 
union of two or more contiguous districts for the purpose 
of establishing a high school 7° opened the way for another 
attempt at a high school in Concord. ‘In 1846 the town 
(Concord) voted to adopt this law, and under its pro- 
visions for uniting contiguous districts another attempt 
was made to unite districts Nos. 9, 10 and 11 for that 
purpose and erect a new high school building. Special 
district meetings were called, and No. 10 voted in favor 


*% New Hampshire, Revised Statutes, 1842, Chapter 74. 

*Lyford: History of Concord, Il, p. 1237. 

* Concord High School, Concord, N. H., Its Past and Present, 
1847-1901, p. 4. 

2 New Hampshire Laws of 1845, Chapter 220. 
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of the proposed union, but the other two held aloof, and 
after much discussion, declined to enter into such an 
27 “No. 10 determined to have a new building 
and establish a needed department of instruction in the 


alliance. 


higher branches, even if it must be done single handed and 
alone. The old Bell schoolhouse, famous for more than 
fifty years, was sold for removal, and a new building of 
brick was erected in the fall and winter of 1846-47. It 
was 70 x 45, two stories high, with a cupola containing a 
bell. The street floor contained three rooms for primary 
and intermediate grades, and the floor above had two as- 
sembly rooms and two recitation rooms. The east room 
of the second story was assigned to the Grammar school 
and the west room (the larger of the two) and a recitation 
room were for the High School. In this building the Con- 
cord High school had its beginning.” ** ‘This edifice 
much resembled the academy buildings of that period, 
after which it was probably fashioned.” *° 

“Hall Roberts was the first principal (1847-48), with 
a lady assistant. The school numbered about seventy- 
five pupils.” °° From 1848 to 1857 there were eight dif- 
ferent principals. One year was the usual term of service 
and as a result the character of the school varied with 
the man in charge. District No. 3 adopted the Somers- 
worth Act in 1849, No. 10 in 1850, and Fisherville No. 
20 in 1851.31 In 1854 District No. 3 did little more than 
provide instruction in the ordinary common branches. 
The school was organized in two divisions. “The second 

7 Tyford: op. cit., p. 1240. 

* Concord High School, etc., p. 4 

*Lyford: op. cit., p. 1241. 


» Tbid., p. 1241 f. 
“Tbid., p. 1242. 
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division was taught by Mr. Wm. A. Hazelton. . . . Two 
classes in the higher branches, viz., in Algebra and As- 
tronomy, were advanced, manifesting much zeal and per- 
severance.” The studies pursued in the district, all told, 
were reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, 
geography, history, physiology, spelling, algebra and 
astronomy.*” 

District No. 10 was in a better situation, for in the 
same year, with Samuel P. Jennison as teacher, instruc- 
tion was provided in “Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, and 
in the higher branches of Mathematics, such as Algebra 
and Geometry, and in the Latin and Greek,” and “a great 
improvement was made upon last year.” *? 

The character of the high school work in District No. 
20 may be judged from the books used in 1854: 


“The Bible, Town’s Series of Reading Books, Town’s 
Speller and Definer; Colburn’s, Adams’, and Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetic; Weld’s Grammar; Smith’s Geography; Willard’s 
History; Comstock’s Philosophy; Davies’ Algebra; Cutter’s 
Physiology; Botany, Chemistry and Rhetoric.” ** 


The anomalous condition of twenty-three districts, 
several of which were entirely independent of the Super- 
intending School Committee under the provisions of the 
Somersworth Act, could not continue long in the growing 
city of Concord. On February 4, 1855, an ordinance 
was passed creating the “Union School District” to be 
composed of districts No. 9, 10, and 11.8° This ordi- 
nance was adopted in March, 1855, by all three of the 


™ Report of Superintending School Committee, 1854, p. 84. 

" Ibid., p. 90 f. 

“Tbid., p. 96. 

* Records of the Union School District (MS.), February 24, 
1855. 
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districts.*® After thirteen years the movement for a 
union of districts 9, 10 and 11, started in 1842, was con- 
summated and a real high school in Concord was assured 
with the adoption of the Somersworth Act, April 12, 
1855.37 

The requirements for entrance to the reorganized in- 
stitution are indicated by a vote of the superintending 
school committee on April 23, 1855, “That candidates for 
the High School be examined on the 30th inst. at the High 
School Room in the following branches: Reading, Spell- 
ing, & Defining, Geography, Arithmetic through Percent- 
age, English Grammar with parsing, & History of the 
United States.” °° The committee in accordance with the 
foregoing vote “met at the High School Room at 9 o’clock 
A.M. Eighty candidates offered themselves for examina- 
tion of whom sixty were admitted.” *® On May 10, the 
“Committee met at High School Room, where Twenty 
Seven scholars cffered themselves for examination, of 
whom sixteen were admitted, making now Seventy Six 
members of the High School.” *° 

The entrance requirements and the general character 
of the high school program of studies were definitely 
formulated in the “Regulations” adopted in May 1855. 


“The qualifications for admission to the High School shall 
be an ability to read, write, spell and define well; a good 
knowledge of English Grammar, with Analysis and Parsing; 
a thorough acquaintance with some modern school geography ; 
with Arithmetic through Percentage in Adams; or an equiva- 

* Thid., March 17, 22, and 29, 1855. 

~* Tbid., April 12, 1855. 

“Record of Proceedings of the School Board, Union District 
(MS.), April 23, 1855. 

*Tbid., April 30, 1855. 

“Tbid., May 10, 1855. 
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lent in some other treatise; and in general, with all the studies 
required in the lower schools.” 


The regular examination for entrance was set for the 
month of April annually. Scholars might be admitted 
at other times at the discretion of the Committee. 

“The studies of the High School shall be the Common and 
Higher English Branches, and the Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages. The Scholars shall give faithful attention to the 
writing of Compositions, Declamation, Drawing, and such 
other exercises as shall be required by the Committee. Sing- 
ing is recommended as a daily exercise.” ** 

Twenty different subjects comprised the “Higher Eng- 
lish Branches offered and the Latin and Greek courses 
were those usually required for college entrance.** The 
extensive offering of higher English branches may be ac- 
counted for by a petition of two hundred and ten legal 
voters of Union School District presented to the Super- 
intending School Committee after the adoption of the 
ordinance and the Somersworth Act. The petition repre- 
sented “that in the High School in said District as now 
conducted, Natural Philosophy, Chimestry (sic), As- 
tronomy and the Natural Sciences generally are not 
studied or taught in said School, that there are a large 
number of scholars now attending said School who desire 
to pursue one or more of said branches of study. We 
therefore request your honorable body so to order arrange 
and appoint, that the branches aforesaid shall be studied 
and taught in said school, as the scholars thereof and 
their respective parents and guardians may desire.” *% 


“ Regulations of the Public Schools in Union District, adopted 
May, 1855, Chapter IV. 

“ Records of the Proceedings of the School Board of Union 
School District (MS.), May 16, 1855. 

*Tbid., undated, but recorded after April 12, 1855. 
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On March 12, the following year, the Superintending 
School Committee “Voted That Messrs. Fowler and 
Hadley of the Prudential Committee be requested to pur- 
chase apparatus for the High School to the amount of 
$150.” ** A further effort to expand the work of the 
High School is seen in a vote “That Drawing be intro- 
duced into the High School.” An effort was made also 
to introduce Phonography but no definite action was 
taken in regard to it.*® 

The following year a further reorganization was con- 
sidered and the Prudential Committee was authorized and 
instructed to apply to the Legislature for an act enabling 
the Union School District to appoint a superintendent 
to take the place of the Superintending School Committee. 
The Prudential Committee was further authorized to con- 
sult with the Committees of the other school districts of 
the city relative to an act providing a superintendent for 
the whole city.*® The next month a resolution passed 
authorizing the appointment of a committee to select a 
site and erect “an elegant and commodious two story brick 
house, suitable and convenient for the present and future 
accommodation of the High School of the district with one 
male and two or more female teachers.” 47 The com- 
mittee was appointed, but failed to act, probably because 
of disagreement as to a site. At a legal meeting held in 
April of the following year it was “Voted to rescind and 
exclude the former votes passed by said District” regard- 
ing the erection of a high school building.** On the same 

“4 Tbid., March 12, 1856. 

*Tbid., September 10, 1856. 

““Tbid., March 16, 1857. 


“‘Tbid., April 21, 1857. 
*Tbid., April 17, 1858. 
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day a committee appointed on April 8 to investigate school 
conditions recommended “That the sum of One Thousand 
Dollars be appropriated for the following alterations and 
repairs in the Centre Brick School house, to wit: for a 
wooden porch at the East end 9 feet by about 22, to 
furnish two suitable recitation rooms and leave the whole 
of that Story for the High School; and for grading and 
incidental repairs on the house.” *® A prominent factor 
in the failure of the larger high school program was that 
in the minds of many there was the “fear that the in- 
terests of the High school were being advanced somewhat 
to the detriment of those of the lower grades.” Instead 
of the high school building two brick grammar schools 
were erected.®° 

On September 10, 1859, the Union District “‘voted to 
adopt the act of the last Legislature of this State, allow- 
ing said Union District to elect a Board of Education.” ** 
The first meeting of the new Board was held September 
17, 1859. It proceeded immediately to improve the man- 
agement of the schools. In December a committee was ap- 
pointed to “procure suitable blank diplomas to be given 
to the graduates of the High School at the close of each 
year.” At the same meeting the principal of the high 
school was requested to call the teachers of the district 
together frequently for “Normal Exercises and the con- 
sideration of any subjects of interest to them as 
teachers.” 5? In March 1860 the Board voted that a com- 
mittee “together with the Principal of the High School 


Tbid., April 17, 1858. 

” Concord High School, etc., p. 7. a é 

"Record of Proceedings of School Board, Union District (MS.), 
September 10, 1859. al 

"Record of Proceedings of Board of Education, Union District 
(MS.), December 5, 1859. 
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be a committee to prepare and recommend proper courses 
of study to be pursued in the schools of different grades.” 
On the same date there is a record of a vote “That the 
Report of the Principal of the High School, H. E. Sawyer, 
be accepted.” At the same meeting the Board adopted a 
new school year of three terms, not to exceed forty weeks, 
beginning with the first Monday in September.®* Other 
innovations were adopted by the Board, such as monthly 
reports for each school and reports to parents of the 
student’s standing in class.** 

It is evident that the high school had become well 
established by 1860, The faculty consisted of a princi- 
pal, Henry E. Sawyer, and two assistants, Misses Mary 
A. Currier and Henriette Carter. The salary of the prin- 
cipal was $1000 and that of the assistants $300.5> “The 
first class that completed the regular four years’ course 
of study in the high school graduated at the close of the 
spring term of 1860. It consisted of twelve young 
ladies.” °* The growth for several years following was 
slow as indicated by the number graduating each year. 
The numbers for 1861 were 5 boys and 16 girls; 1862, 5 
boys and 4 girls; 1863, 4 boys and 14 girls; 1864, 3 boys 
and 9 girls; and 1865, 5 boys and 15 girls.*” 


“The second Bell schoolhouse, after a service of sixteen 
years, and never a favorite, was pronounced unfit for use in 
the spring of 1863. After several district meetings and much 
discussion by the people, a vote was passed for its demolition 
and the erection of a new and larger building in its place. 
During the removal of the old house and the erection of its 


8% Tbid., March 12, 1860. 

*Tbid., June 4, 1860. 

5 Tbid., March 17, 1860. 

“VY yford: op. cit., II, p. 1264. 
Concord High School, etc., p. 13 f. 
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successor, the High School occupied Rumford hall. The new 
building was completed in March, 1864. It was of brick, with 
a huge Mansard roof, and cost about $30,000. When finished, 
it was considered one of the best school-houses in New 
England.” °° 

Henry E. Sawyer was principal for eight years begin- 
ning with 1857, and deserves the credit for the establish- 
ment of a permanent high school in Concord.®® He re- 
signed in 1865 and became principal of the high school 
in Middletown, Connecticut. He was succeeded at Con- 
cord by Moses Woolson, famous as a pioneer in high 
school building in several states.°° With the entry of Mr. 
Woolson, there began a broader development as is indi- 
cated by the curriculum adopted in 1865, in which were 
provided a general course and a classical course of four 
years each, and an English course of three years.®* 


3. Nashua 


As early as 1847, the sister towns of Nashua and Nash- 
ville expressed a desire for high school facilities.°* In 
1848 the School Committee of district No. 4 of Nashua 
recommended that a high school be established in order 
to provide more effectively for instruction in higher 
branches, some of which were already being taught in the 
schools. Nothing was done in accordance with this 
recommendation.** 


8 Tbid., p. 7. 

® Highteenth Annual Report on Common Schools of New Hamp- 
shire, 1864, p. 72. 

® Concord High School, etc., p. 1 

* Records of Board of Education CUMS. ), June 16, 1865. See page 
320 f. for complete statement of curricula. 

=F inte of Commissioner on Common Schools, 1847, Appendix, 


Ne Ronort of Superintending School Committee, 1848, p. 44, 48. 
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Early in 1849, district No. 2, Nashville, adopted the 
Somersworth Act,°* and organized a high school, May 12 
of the same year.®° In 1851, district No. 4 organized a 
high school in the “Old Brick” school house in Nashua.*® 
A new building was completed in 1853 and the entire 
school system was reorganized. It is evident from the re- 
port of the Committee that up to this date a real high 
school did not exist. The Committee observed that “the 
high schoo] department, the crowning grade in our whole 
educational system, and vitally essential to the prosperity 
of all subordinate grades, has been brought into existence 
during the past year.” °7 

In June 1853, Nashua and Nashville were incorporated 
as a city under the name of Nashua.*8 In his report 
for 1853-54 the county commissioner of common schools 
observed that Nashua “having scarcely passed the tran- 
sition from two towns to a city, her schools need re- 
modelling and consolidating, so as to have but one high 
school for the whole city, instead of two, and that of 
superior order; and use the Mount Pleasant [district 
No. 2 in Nashville] house for the highest grade of gram- 
mar schools.” ®® The reorganization suggested was car- 
ried only to the extent of a redistricting of the city in 
1854 into eleven districts. In that year district No. 2 
containing the Mt. Pleasant high school became district 
No. 5, and district No. 4 containing the Main Street high 
school, became district No. 3. Both districts were organ- 


%Tbid., 1849-50, p. 4. 

® Parker: History of Nashua, p. 258. 

{Noyes}: Program of Hwercises—Dedication of High School, 
Nashua, N. H., Nov. 21, 1919, p. 4. 

" Highth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1854, Appendix, 
p. XXIII. 

* Laws of New Hampshire, June session, 1853, Chapter 1404, 

@Highth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1854, p. 96. 
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ized under the Somersworth Act.7° The reports of the 
Superintending School Committees show a desire for con- 
solidation of the two high schools. It is not clear, how- 
ever, what the influence was that prevented this action, 
but in all probability it was the narrow local spirit culti- 
vated by the district system. 

It is evident that the city authorities looked upon the 
existing high school policy with some misgivings. Their 
attitude is very clear judging from certain pointed obser- 
vations in the report for 1854-55: 


“But prudence requires that we consider the cost of these 
institutions. The experience of other cities bears witness that 
they are expensive institutions. Is not such the testimony of 
District No. 3? Such institutions are too expensive for dis- 
tricts. They are city institutions. Our city might, by uniting 
its means, support one High School. It could do no more 
than this... 

“The question then, shall our children enjoy the advantages 
of a High School? is involved in this: Shall we systematize 
our school arrangements so that such an institution can be 
afforded? While our present arrangements continue it will be 
beyond our means. The committee are aware that we can 
create institutions of learning in as many of our districts as 
we please and call them High Schools. But the name amounts 
to nothing. It is the thing, the institution we want, and not 
an empty title. . . . We need it, not exclusively nor mainly, 
to fit young men for college, but to prepare them for the 
demands of their times in agriculture, mechanical, and com- 
mercial departments of action. We also need it to carry for- 
ward the education of our daughters beyond the limits as- 
signed the Grammar School agency and thus prepare them 
for usefulness in whatever sphere of life Providence may 
have assigned them.” ™ 


"Report of Superintending School Committee, City of Nashua, 
1854-55, p. 7. 
™ Tbid., p. 8. 
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In spite of the convictions of the Superintending School 
Committee for the city, the two high schools continued to 
function independently of each other. The union which 
had been proposed so often did not take place until 
1869,’* beyond the period with which we are concerned. 
Judging from the reports of School Committees and the 
county commissioner for common schools the high school 
in district No. 3 far surpassed the one in district No. 5. 
During the period 1855 to 1865 and on up to 1869 the 
high school on Main Street was essentially a city high 
school. Its early successful development is due in great 
measure to the ability of its principal, M. C. Stebbins, as 
well as to the progressive spirit characteristic of a grow- 
ing industrial city. 


4. Somersworth 


In June 1848 “An act relating to school district No. 3 
in Somersworth” was passed which provided that “there 
may be kept and maintained in said district one or more 
high schools, in which may be taught all the branches 
usually taught in English grammar schools, and such 
additional branches as the Superintending Committee may 
direct; . . .”78 The provisions of this act were adopted 
by the inhabitants of district No. 3 and a high school 
building was erected the following year.** The high school 
occupied the second floor of the new building and went 
into operation in 1850.7° 

7 [Noyes]: op. cit., p. 4. 


™ Laws of New Hampshire, June session, 1848, Chapter 631. 
“Third Annual Report of Commissioner on Common Schools, 


1850, p. 65. 
% Tbid., Appendix, p. XIX. 
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From the very beginning the Somersworth high school 
was a success. 'The Committee in its report at the close 
of the first year observed that “the attendance at the high 
school house has been very regular. . . . The success of the 
high school has met our most sanguine expectations.”7® 
In 1852 “‘there are classes in the several departments of 
academic education. . . . The mathematical course in 
this school is very thoroughly taught. The committee 
have prepared a course of study for this school, for the 
English and classical departments, embracing what shall 
be taught in the school and when it shall be attended 
to. . . .”77 This course of study was adopted the follow- 
ing year and embraced a “variety and amount of matter 
sufficient to meet the necessities and tastes of any class 
of scholars that would naturally attend this school.” 7 
The average attendance in 1854 was sixty-eight and 
the school employed two teachers, Mr. Sawyer and Miss 
Flint.7° 

The influence of Somersworth in the early district high 
schoo] development is worthy of notice. The Somersworth 
Act was made general in its application at the November 
session following its passage.®® The unqualified success 
of the venture, coupled with the Concord experiment with 
the high school in district No. 10, aroused considerable 
interest throughout the state. The extent of the move- 
ment may be judged from the observation of the Somers- 
worth Committee in 1853 that “this district was the pio- 

Fifth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1851, Appendix, p. X. 


™ Sixth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1852, p. 183. : 
® Seventh Annual Report on Common Schools, 1853, Appendix, 


. aI. 
™ Highth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1854, Appendix, 
7 


raul 
© Laws of New Hampshire, November session, 1848, Chapter 718. 
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neer [?] in the movement for establishing high schools— 
its example and success have encouraged similar efforts in 
several other towns in the state.” ®4 


Il. THE EXPANSION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE AFTER 1850 


In 1847, it was recommended by the School Committee 
of Dover that the schools of both village districts be 
graded into infant, middle and high schools. It was 
recommended the year previous that high schools for each 
sex be established in each of these districts.°? Nothing 
was done in this regard before 1850.°* In 1851 regula- 
tions were adopted for district No. 2 by the Superintend- 
ing School Committee in which four orders of schools were 
provided: “primary, secondary, and grammar schools and 
a high school.” The studies to be pursued in the high 
school were “‘a complete course of English study, and in- 
struction in the modern languages, and in the Latin and 
Greek languages, so far as may be required for admission 
to the Freshman class of the New England Colleges.” ** 
In 1855, “the schools in Dover are in excellent condition. 
In district No. 2, the High School, Grammar Schools, and 
those graded with reference to these, are excelled by none 
in the county.” ®° 

Keene Academy and other private schools provided the 


"Seventh Annual Report on Common Schools, 1853, Appendix, 


p. XI. : 
"Report of Commissioner on Common Schools, 1847, Appendix, 


"8 Fourth Annual Report of Commissioner on Common Schools, 


1850. 
* Seventh Annual Report on Common Schools, 1853, Appendix, 


Deeks 
%® Tenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1856, Report of Com- 
missioner of Stafford County, p. 14. 
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only opportunities for secondary education in Keene until 
1853. 


“At the town meeting held on March 8, 1853, the report 
of a committee appointed to divide the town into school dis- 
tricts was adopted. . . . From March 1853 to March 1865, 
a high school was maintained by the High School Associated 
District, comprising the Centre, and Districts No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 10... . On March 14, 1865, the Union District was 
formed by vote of the town, . . . That School Districts No. 
1, No. 2, No. 10 and Center District, in Keene, be, and they 
hereby are united and formed into a single school district, 
under the name of the Union District in Keene. . . 

“April 6, 1865, the voters of Union District adopted ‘An 
act relative to ‘school district No. 3, in Somersworth,’ 

. . and, on December 3, 1866, adopted the ‘Concord Act’ 
(1859), as amended June 28, 1865, which enabled two or 
more contiguous school districts in the state, which had 
adopted the Somersworth act, to maintain a high school and 
to elect a board of education of 9 members, with full powers 
to perform the duties of prudential and superintending school 
committees.” °° 


The character of the high school and its importance to 
the community were fully appreciated by the School Com- 
mittee from the time of its establishment. It filled a need 
which no other institution could satisfy. “It should not 
be forgotten that this is a free school, placed, in this 
respect, on a footing with all our common schools. .. . 
Thus the high school became emphatically the ‘People’s 
College.’ ” ®°7 _Two years later the Committee reported 
“this school, we rejoice to say, maintains a high rank, 
and is eminently deserving of the confidence and support 


* Board of Education, Committee on Boundaries of School Dis- 
trict, 1901. 

 Bighth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1854, Appendix, p. 
XXVIII f. 
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of the community.” °§ In 1864 the county commissioner 
reported “our friends in Keene have a High School, of 
which they may justly be proud. In many respects it is 
a model school.” 8° 

Until after 1850, as we have seen, little had been done 
toward high school development, except in the larger 
towns and cities of the state. By 1853 some half dozen 
places had demonstrated the value of the new type of 
school. The annual report on common schools had car- 
ried broadcast over the state the news of the success of 
the high school. Other agents, such as the teachers’ insti- 
tute, added to the forces at work. The example of Massa- 
chusetts where the high school spread very rapidly after 
1850 was also a potent factor in the development in New 
Hampshire. Antagonistic forces throughout the period 
considered were the academies and community leaders who 
had been trained in academies, taxpayers without children 
and even non-taxpayers with children. 


“And sometimes much ingenious sophistry is used to create 
influence against the enterprise. Appeals are made to the 
prejudices of the poor, on the ground that they are to be bur- 
dened for the support of such a school, so that the rich can 
educate their children at the public expense.” *° 


The seed had been sown; laws provided the machinery; 
local pride and zeal became powerful forces in the move- 
ment, spreading throughout the state. 

Three types of conditions demand consideration at this 
point. There were some towns providing instruction in 


8 Tenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1856, Appendix, p. 
CLXXVII. 

® Kighteenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1864, p. 50. 

© Seventh Annual Report on Common Schools, 1853, p. 115 f. 
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a few higher branches in which the Committees recom- 
mended year after year that provisions be made for high 
schools. Some towns had local academies which accepted 
the advanced pupils at a tuition rate which provided in- 
struction in higher branches at less expense than would be 
required for the support of a public high school. Other 
towns turned the local academies into public high schools 
or established high schools outright under one of the 
existing laws. 

In 1852, the Committee in Pittsfield remarked that “if 
the town do not consider the establishment of a high school 
a feasible project, we would suggest for the consideration 
of the voters in Districts Nos. 3, 4, and 5, located in the 
village, whether it would not be better for them to unite 
into one district and establish a graded school.” % It is 
very likely that no high school was established before 
1883.°2 The Committee of Durham pleaded with the town 
year after year without avail. In 1853 the Committee 
recommended that in addition to the district school, “there 
should be a public free school of a higher grade. It might 
be called a high school, or a grammar school, or by some 
other name. It should be supported by the town in addi- 
tion to the district schools.” °* Attention was called 
again in 1855 and in 1856 to the need of a high school 
but there is no record, in state or local reports, of its 
establishment before 1865. 

A typical case was that of Claremont which reported in 
1856 that in a large majority of schools “instruction in 
Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Composition, Physiology, 


“ Sixth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1852, p. 194. 

* Bush: op. cit., p. 133. A 

* Seventh Annual Report on Common Schools, 1853, Appendix, 
p. VIII. 
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and others of the higher English branches, is called for.” %4 
The following year the legislature passed a special “act 
to enable the town of Claremont to establish a high 
school.” °° Adoption by the town was necessary to put it 
into force. It is not clear what happened for in 1863 the 
Committee remarked that “a great deficiency is felt in our 
system, in the want of a high school.” °* No doubt many 
other towns attempted to establish high schools during 
this period with similar results. 

It is not the province of this study to trace the records 
of academies. However in some instances academies 
served the purpose of high schools. Without doubt many 
of the academies through the state were considered by 
the communities in which they were located as being more 
satisfactory than public high schools. In many cases 
the small tuition fee was not looked upon as a hardship, 
especially by those who were able to pay the fee and who 
received all the benefits of the institution. It was in such 
communities that the academy was officially utilized either 
by the payment of tuition fees out of public funds, for 
those pupils requiring instruction beyond that provided in 
the district school or by the actual conversion of the 
academy into a public high school. 

An example of the first method, that of paying tuition 
of the pupils by the town, was the town of Washington. 
“By mutual agreement in district No. 1, thirty-eight of 
their scholars were sent to the academy, . . . These 
scholars received instruction in thirteen different branches, 


“Tenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1856, Appendix, p. 
CCVI. 

* Laws of New Hampshire, June session, 1857, Chapter 1978. 1 

% Seventeenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1863, Appendix, 
p. 178 f. 
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namely, grammar, composition, geography, Child’s United 
States history, book-keeping by single entry, physiology, 
Davies’ algebra, Latin, French and drawing, agreeable to 
the wishes of each respective scholar.” The arrangement 
was considered very satisfactory and seems to have been 
followed regularly.®? 

The second type of procedure, that of converting the 
academy into a public high school, is found in the case of 
Keene.°® Another instance was that of Franklin. In 
1864, the Committee reported “great advance has been 
made here by grading the schools, and taking measures to 
change the Academy to a public high school.” * It is 
probable that the academy was at first utilized for high 
school purposes on the tuition plan chiefly and that the 
actual conversion of academies into high schools made 
little progress before the Civil War. The number of in- 
corporated academies in the state in 1853 was fifty- 
three; °° and in 1865 there were 49.191 At least ten new 
ones were incorporated during the period 1853 to 1865.1°? 
Fourteen must be accounted for as having died outright 
or as having been converted into some other institution. 

The high school movement among smaller towns became 
prominent after 1850. State reports abound with refer- 
ences to the different aspects of the plan. County commis- 
sioners took pride in reporting the excellent condition of 
high schools in their counties. Most of the high schools 
to be considered here were district high schools organized 


"Fourth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1850, Appendix, 
p. LXXL.; also Fifth Annual Report, Appendix, p. XL. 

* See page 171 f. 

” Highteenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1864, p. 68. 

1° Seventh Annual Report on Common Schools, 1853, p. 173. 

14 Nineteenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1865, p. 68. 

#2 Bush: op. cit., p. 129 f. 
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in villages under the Somersworth Act. Exeter is credited 
with a high school in 1848.1°3 There is a brief reference 
to such a school in the state report for 1848,1°* but its 
early status is uncertain. In 1860 the county commis- 
sioner reported “Exeter has a good system of graded 
schools, and maintains a high standard of scholarship and 
discipline in them. The High School is one worthy of 
name. ... One feature worthy of notice in the High 
School, although not peculiar to it, is the register of reci- 
tations, studies and deportment of the several pupils, kept 
in a form which admits of preservation, for reference in 
after years,” 1° 

In 1852, Charlestown built a new schoolhouse at an ex- 
pense of $1500 to accommodate the high school of 
Charlestown High School District, which was formed by 
the union of districts No. 2 and No, 3.1°° Four years 
later the Committee reported that “The Centre School is 
attended by the older and more advanced scholars in the 
district. This school has never been of that character 
and standing for which the only ‘High School’ in town 
should be distinguished, and we fear never will be until it 
receives more of the fostering care and money of the legal 
voters in the district.” 107 

Amherst was informed by its Committee in 1852 that 
the town “ought to have a High School, where the older 
scholars may pursue the advanced studies, without injury 
to those below them.” The following year the Commis- 


*? Bush: op. cit., p. 133. 

™ Report of Commissioner for Common Schools, 1848, Appendix, 
Dey Li. 

> Fourteenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1860, p. 46. 

2° Sixth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1852, p. 113. 

™ Tenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1856, Appendix, p. 
CCII. 
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sioner of Hillsborough county reported that “means have 
been adopted to secure free instruction in the high 
branches, in Amherst.” 1°98 Bush credits Lisbon with 
a high school in the same year,!° but no definite record 
or other satisfactory authority for the statement can be 
found. An act was passed at the June session of the legis- 
lature, 1853, providing that “school district number one 
in Walpole may purchase of the Walpole Academy .. . 
the academy lot, so called, in Walpole village, containing 
about two acres” for the purpose of a lot for a high 
school.11° Later in the year the district voted to adopt 
the Somersworth Act and to establish a public high 
school.411_ The high school was probably opened in 
1854.11 

Milford had a high school as early as 1854 if the testi- 
mony of an “old resident” may be accepted.*?* This is 
corroborated also by Bush.1!'* The old reports and 
records have not been preserved, but reports for 1860 to 
1865 show that the high school met in one room with an 
enrollment varying from forty to eighty students.° The 
county commissioner testified in 1865 that the high school 
at Milford was of “a superior order.” *7° 

In 1856, at Rollingsford the graded system was adopted 
and “the principal school which embraces the Grammar 
and High School classes, is under excellent manage- 

8 Seventh Annual Report on Common Schools, 1853, p. 116. 

* Bush: op. cit., p. 133. 

19 Laws of New Hampshire, June session, 1853, Chapter 1440. 

™ BHighth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1854, Appendix, p. 
*2 Bush: op. cit., p. 133. 

"8 Hills: Correspondence, March 7, 1922. 

** Bush: op. cit., p. 133. 


™* Hills: op. cit. 
"e Nineteenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1865, p. 38. 
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ment.” 117 In Sandwich a building was constructed for a 
High School building at a cost of $1200. “. . . Daniel 
G. Beede, Esq., Principal of the High School . . . was 
mainly instrumental . . . in urging forward the erection 
and completion of this house.” 118 The high school at 
Newmarket in the same year illustrated a common prac- 
tice among the smaller communities. “The High School 
commenced May 14th, and continued 10 weeks. After a 
vacation of 6 weeks, it reopened on the 3d of September 
and closed Nov. 9th.” 119 

Evidently there was a district high school in Deering in 
1856. In that year the School Committee suggested that 
a high school might be established by several districts 
uniting and all would thereby reap the benefits.**° 

Rochester High School was established in 1857 in the 
usual manner of adding higher branches to those of the 
grammar school. Although it was nominally a high 
school, it differed slightly from the district school. Only 
ten pupils desired these branches of study. The session 
of twenty-two weeks was taught by William A. Kimball 
at a salary of $40 per month. The school did not flourish 
at first and its real development began long after the 
period of this study.12* In 1861 the county commis- 
sioners reported that in Rochester the schools were 
graded, and a High School, established under the 
Somersworth Act, was in a prosperous condition.1?2. In 
1857 Amherst, Petersborough and Mason were reported 


41 Tenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1856, p. 15. 

“8 Tbid., p. 43. 

4° Tbid., Appendix, p. XXXIV. 

1” Tbid., Appendix, p. CX XXII. 

1 McDuffee: History of Rochester, p. 167 f. 

11 Fifteenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1861, p. 46. 
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as maintaining high schools “a portion of the year, 
with varied success, because of frequent changes in 
teachers.” 178 

Lebanon is given credit for a high school in 1859,124 but 
nothing is known concerning its character. In 1861 Mil- 
ton and Farmington were reported as having high schools 
the past year. Milford expended about $125 for the sup- 
port of a high school one term.'*5 The county commis- 
sioner reported that Farmington had a high school estab- 
lished under the Somersworth Act and in a “prosperous 
condition.” 128 Nothing further seems to have been done 
until the close of the Civil War. In 1865, Troy is credited 
with a high school, and from this time on the development 
took on new energy throughout the state. The following 
table includes those towns that established high schools 
before 1865 with the date of establishment if it is known, 
otherwise the date when such a school was first mentioned 


in educational reports. 
18 Eleventh Annual Report on Common Schools, 1857, p. 70. 
™ Bush: op. cit., p. 133. ; 
8 Fifteenth Annual Report on Common Schools, 1861, Appendix, 
124, 


“= Tbid., Report of County Commissioner, p. 46. 
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TaB 


LE IX 


Hiexu Scuoots EstasrisHep iN New HampsHire 
BEFORE 1865 127 


Towns 


Portsmouth 
Manchester 


Concord 


Exeter 
Nashua 


Somersworth 
Dover 
Amherst 
Charlestown 


Keene 


Lisbon 
Milford 
Walpole 
Deering 
Newmarket 
Rollingsford 
Sandwich 
Mason 
Petersborough 
Rochester 
Lebanon 
Farmington 
Milton 

Troy 


Date High School Unit 
1827 Town 
1846 District 
1847 District 
1855 Union District 
1848 ? 
District No. 2, 1849] United District 
District No. 4, 1851> 1869 District 
(1853) 
1850 District 
1851 District 
1853 Town ? 
1853 Union “High School 
District” 
1853 “High School Associ- 
ated District” 
1865 Union District 
1853 ? 
1854 ? ? 
1854 District 
1856 District 
1856 Town ? 
1856 Town ? 
1856 > 
1857 ? 
1857 ? 
1857 District 
1859 > 
1861 District 
1861 ? 
1865 ? 


1" Data compiled from original records, catalogs, reports of School 
Committees, State Reports on Common Schools, Bush: History of 
Education in New Hampshire, local histories, correspondence, etc. 


CHAPTER VII 


MAINE, THE ADAPTATION OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL TO LOCAL NEEDS 


1. Augusta 


The best example of high school expansion in Maine 
was the development in Augusta. Although it was in a 
measure experimental it belongs to the period of expansion 
and was influenced by both Portland and Bangor. Au- 
gusta also represents the influence of the early academy 
or private high school. 

As a remedy for the defects in the system of education 
in the common schools, “an act further to provide for the 
education of youth” was passed February 27, 1833, 
“which authorized any school district in Augusta to elect 
seven directors, upon whom was conferred the power of 
school agent and superintending school committee, with 
authority to determine the number and grade of schools, 
to classify the scholars according to their attainments, 
and direct at which of the schools they should attend. 
Two or more districts in the town were authorized to 
unite and form one district, to be governed by the pro- 
visions of the act.” 'The districts, at this time, were not 


prepared to adopt the provisions of the law. Some of the 
182 
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large tax-payers and influential men desired a school of 
higher grade in which to educate their children, and they 
did not think that such an institution could be “engrafted 
upon the public schools.” The result was the establish- 
ment of the Augusta High School in 1835—a private 
school which probably postponed for the time any action 
to improve and grade the public schools. The high school 
prospered for a time but declined after a few years, “while 
the cause of public education in Augusta was gaining 
friends and strength under the persevering efforts of 
Dr. E. 8. Tappan and others.” 


“The districts number three and nine united and formed one 
district, by the name of the ‘Village School District’ under 
the provisions of the act of February, 1833. The first meet- 
ing of the new district was held at the town house April 6, 
1842, . . . A board of seven directors was then elected, who 
graded the schools by establishing one high school, two gram- 
mar and six primary schools.” . . . The high school was kept 
by Mr. Woodbury, former teacher of the Augusta classical 
school [the high school of 1835], which was discontinued, 
and the high school house leased for the purpose. 

“The directors at the end of the year were gratified with 
the success of the new system, and believed that the schools 
had ‘accomplished more than had been done in the district 
before by a like number of schools, public or private. The 
financial account shows the expenditure—$2404.51—to have 
been quite moderate for thirty-three weeks’ teaching of nine 
schools, one of them a high school, and the erection of two 
schoolhouses.” 


Opposition was aroused chiefly against the high school. 


“All who applied for admission to that school were not found 
sufficiently advanced to enter, and they felt aggrieved at the 
exclusion. Some tax-payers were fearful of the increased 
expense attending a school of so high a grade, and objected 
to the languages being taught at the public expense, to the 
neglect, as they supposed, of the English branches.” 
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Others were dissatisfied with the particular school to which 
their children were assigned. With feelings of dissatis- 
faction the district assembled for its annual meeting April 
8, 1843, and chose a new board of directors. After voting 
$150 for “building and repairing school-houses,” the meet- 
ing dissolved. 

This action was clearly a death blow to the high school 
which was left without support. The friends of the school 
applied for a meeting which was held on April 19 to 
“determine whether the district is in favor of continuing 
the present high school system of instruction,” and if such 
a school were to be maintained, what part of the school 
money should be used for that purpose, and what the high 
school teacher’s wage should be. At this meeting, after an 
unsuccessful effort to retain the high school as a part of 
the system, it was finally voted to discontinue the existing 
system. A new system was established consisting of “three 
grammar schools, one for boys, one for girls, and one for 
girls and boys, and six primary schools.” After a year’s 
trial this system proved unsatisfactory, and at the next 
annual meeting in 1844 an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to restore the original districts and the old common school 
organization. 

At the annual meeting in 1845, the interest in public 
education was so low that they adjourned for lack of a 
quorum. A meeting was called May 3, “to see what sys- 
tem of classification the district will adopt for the ensuing 
year.” The meeting was largely attended and the system 
adopted in 1842, with the high school included, was re- 
stored. The high school was resumed in 1845 with 
Wheelock Craig as teacher. There is no record of the 
subjects taught but it is probable that the languages were 
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not included because of the strong opposition of two years 
before. 

In 1846 the board of directors submitted a permanent 
classification of schools “embracing a high school, in which 
the Latin, Greek and French languages should be taught, 
a grammar school, primary schools, and schools for teach- 
ing the alphabet and the beginning of reading and spell- 
ing.” It was admitted, however, that the high school could 
not be made a part of the plan because of lack of funds 
and the plan adopted for that year included “two alpha- 
betical, six primary, and two grammar schools.” 

By 1847, the attitude toward the public schools had 
become more friendly. Even taxpayers with no children 
to be educated realized that good schools would enhance 
the value of their property and were ready to vote larger 
appropriations. In April of that year resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 


“Resolved, That it is no less the duty than for the interest 
of all our citizens to use their influence to improve the con- 
dition, elevate the character and increase the usefulness of 
our public schools, as upon the success of these schools mainly 
depend the intelligence and virtue of the people, the security 
of our persons and property, and the stability of our free 
institutions. Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting 
great advantages would result from a judicious gradation of 
the schools in this village, and a proper classification of the 
scholars therein; that suitable schoolhouses should be provided 
and conveniently located in different parts of the village for 
the ample accommodation of all the small children; that at 
least two grammar schools should be provided for the accom- 
modation of such scholars as have made suitable advancement 
in knowledge, and that a high school should also be estab- 
lished at which all the scholars of the village may acquire an 
academical education, which shall qualify them for the dis- 
charge of any business which they may desire to pursue.” 
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At the annual meeting in 1848 a committee of five with 
J. W. North, chairman, was appointed “to ascertain what 
school houses are required to be built in the district, where 
they should be located, and their size and probable cost, 
also to ascertain whether any buildings can be purchased 
and fitted up for the use of the district.” At an adjourned 
meeting, two weeks later, Mr. North reported for the 
committee, recommending that the district purchase the 
high school house. This recommendation was adopted and 
the directors were authorized to expend not more than 
$3000 in the purchase of the building which was con- 
structed in 1835 at a cost of $7000. Through the efforts 
of Reuel Williams, one of the proprietors of the high 
school building, the purchase was made in June. ‘This 
was a very important acquisition, not only on account of 
the valuable property purchased at a low price, but it dis- 
armed the opposition to the high school and established 
it on a permanent foundation.” ‘The success of the new 
system, including the high school, was fully assured when 
authority was granted the district in 1849 by the legisla- 
ture to raise money on the district by taxation to an 
amount not exceeding twenty cents to each inhabitant.* 


2. Dexter 


As early as 1844 Jabez M. Waters conducted a private 
high school in Dexter. About this time the school for 
the winter term was made a public high school and con- 
tinued as a private school in spring and fall. Charles W. 

1This sketch is based chiefly upon the account given in J. W. 
North’s History of Augusta, p. 618 f. Mr. North’s account is based 


upon the early school reports and his own personal knowledge of 
events in which he was a prominent figure. 
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Curtis, a student of Mr. Waters in 1844 was selected as 
teacher of the high school in 1849 when only nineteen 
years of age. Two years later, in 1851, Mr. Curtis was 
elected to the school board and reélected twice thereafter 
for three year terms.” 

In 1851, “District No. Six, Town of Dexter” employed 
Miss Lucelia H. Abbott as teacher for the summer term 
commencing May 19th and ending August 9th. The 
actual length of the term was 6414 days and the whole 
number of scholars was 56 with an average attendance of 
40. Miss Abbott’s weekly wage was $2.00, not including 
board, which seems ridiculously small considering that her 
age was “Twenty Yrs.—T'wo Months—Kight Days” and 
her previous experience covered a period of thirty-four 
weeks. The curriculum of this “summer high school” 
may be judged from the textbooks used: 


“Towne’s Reader, Emerson’s & Colburn’s Arithmetic, 
Olney’s Geography, Wilson’s History of the U. States, Weld’s 
Grammar, Cutter’s Anatomy and Physiology, Phinney’s First 
Lessons in French.” * 


During the winter term, December 8, 1851 to Febru- 
ary 14, 1852, L. Robinson was instructor. The actual 
number of days taught was fifty-four and the wage was 
$30 per month. The whole number of pupils enrolled was 
59 with an average attendance of 46. The grade of in- 
struction provided may be judged from the subjects 
taught and textbooks used: 


“Latin—Virgil, Kuhner’s Gram. and Andrew’s Reader. 
Greek—Kuhner’s Gram. and Anthon’s Reader. 


2 Curtis, C. W.: Correspondence, February 9, 1922. 
* Register of School District No. Six, Town of Dexter, Summer, 
1851. (MS.) 
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French—Pinnay’s First Lessons, Vie de Washington and 
Henriade. 

Reading—Town’s Fourth Book. 

Spelling—Do. Speller. 

Alg.—Smyths. 
Davies Legendre. 

Geog.—Smith’s & Olney’s. 

Gram.—Weld’s.” 


The apparatus of the school consisted of the following: 


“Blackbord (& a piece of chalk) 
Pelton’s Outline Maps.” * 


The first high school building was erected in 1855. 
Andrew Lang was the teacher of the school in 1855 and 
1856, and J. B. Shaw in 1857. Samantha T. Perkins and 
Dr. John Wilson taught the summer and winter terms of 
1858 and 1859.° 

The School Report for 1860 shows that “District 
No. 6” was the village district and ‘School No. 1” was the 
high school. The teacher during the summer of 1859 was 
Miss Perkins for a term of eleven weeks. The whole num- 
ber in attendance was 35 and Miss Perkins’ salary was 
$3.50 per week. Walter S. Poor taught six weeks of the 
winter term but gave up the school because of disorders 
which he was unable to control. The remaining five weeks 
were taught by L. E. Richardson without further trouble. 
The total enrollment for the term was 61 with an average 
attendance of 38. The salary paid for the winter term 
was $36 per month.® 

Dexter’s high school development was probably typical 


‘Ibid., Winter, 1851-52. (MS.) 

*Mrs. Annie W. Murphy: Correspondence, March 20, 1922 (based 
on School Reports for 1855-1859). 

‘Annual Report of School Committee, 1860. Published in the 
[Dexter] Gem and Gazette, VIII, No. 13, p. 4. April 7, 1860. 
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of the development in the smaller towns in Maine that 
could boast of high schools before 1865, and it is very 
likely that this development was more intensive and varied 
than the available information indicates. In the foregoing 
account of that town minor details have been included 
in order to present as clear a picture as possible of the 
origin and character of the small high school in Maine 
during that period. 


3. Hallowell 


It has been impossible to determine the exact date of 
the establishment of Hallowell high school. As early as 
1838 the official returns stated that “there is one Academy 
and two High Schools. The former ‘supported by sale of 
half Township, by private donation and tuition—average 
$3.50 per quarter each scholar’ has ‘30 scholars’ and ‘36 
weeks schooling.?”* The academy referred to was 
““Maine’s first incorporated institution of learning .. . 
the Hallowell Academy which obtained a charter in 
1791.”8 The character of the “two High Schools” is 
uncertain but it is probable that they were the beginnings 
of the high school reported ten years later. 

In 1848 there were 1000 pupils between 4 and 21 years 
of age. The schools were graded and organized into 
seven primary schools, two grammar schools and one high 
school. 

“The High School contains about 60 scholars of both sexes, 
under the tuition of a male teacher. The studies are 


systematically arranged for a three years’ course. Four 
studies are allowed to each scholar. The first year the studies 


' Abstract of Common Schools, 1838, p. 19, note “d”. 
* Kennebec Journal Centennial Souvenir, p. 5. 
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are, 1, Grammar; 2,-Arithmetic; 3, U. S. History; 4, Govern- 
mental Instructor. Second year, 1, Grammar and Town’s 
Analysis; 2, Arithmetic and Bookkeeping; 3, Natural Phil- 
osophy; 4, General History. Third year, 1, General History; 
2, Chemistry; 3, Intellectual Philosophy; 4, Algebra. Read- 
ing, spelling, defining, writing, composition and declamation 
are attended to, two half days in the week. The French, 
Latin and Greek languages are also studied under certain 
restrictions. It is not intended that the teacher shall have 
more than about twelve recitations in the day to hear.” 


Pupils were admitted to the high school from the gram- 
mar schools on examination held by the District Com- 
mittee at the beginning of the school year.® 


Other towns in Maine that claim to have established 
high schools before 1865 base their claims upon too insuf- 
ficient data. In most cases the records do not show 
whether the school was maintained regularly or whether 
it was provided for occasionally as local needs required. 
Bulkport reported in 1837 “two High Schools kept 
throughout the year, one for females only.”7° Castine 
reported “a High School for girls, the number about 25,” 
in the same year.’?_ Eastport had “two High Schools, one 
for boys and one for girls, kept through the year; expense 
from $2000 to $2500.” 12 In 1840 Readfield reported 
“two High Schools.” 1% Belfast claims a high school in 
1852, which developed from: an academy and the common 
schools. It did not prepare for college before 1865 and 
was probably a higher department of the public schools 

°Second Report of Board of Education, State of Maine, 1848, 
ldots bch of Common Schools, 1837, Table, Note “A”. 

4 1bid., Note “b”. 


“Tbid., Note “f”. . 
8 Tbid., 1840, p. 15, Note. 
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and kept in the academy building.’ The character and 
permanency of these schools are very uncertain as there is 
no further mention of them in official reports and other 
historical sources. Bowdoinham established a high school 
about 1855 at which time the first high school building 
was erected. It developed from a district school system 
of high order.*° Formal graduations were held as early 
as 1858.'° 

A rather common practice in Maine towns was that of 
utilizing the local academies. Calais Academy was incor- 
porated in 1850 and since that time has taken the place 
of a high school for the city.17 The course of study in 
effect before 1865 resembled very closely that of the public 
high school of the same period. Two courses, a general 
and a classical course, were provided, both four years in 
length. The general course provided instruction in all 
the subjects usually found in the English course of the 
public high school. The basis for the classical course 
was the languages—Latin and Greek. German was 
offered in both courses as an elective for those desiring a 
modern language.'® 

In Saco the high school was established in 1852 to take 
the place of the Thornton Academy which was burned in 
1848.19 Presque Isle probably resorted to the same 


4 Correspondence of Supt. E. E. Roderick, Belfast, Maine, Janu- 
ary 26, 1922. 

% Adams: History of Bowdoinham, p. 256. 

One graduate of the class of 1858 is still living and is authority 
for this statement. 

Correspondence of Supt. W. H. Phinney, January 28, 1922. 

* Course of Study of Calais Academy before 1865. (Supplied by 
Supt. W. H. Phinney of Calais, Maine.) 

%” Emery: The Old Thornton Academy, p. 45 f. and correspondence 
of George A. Emery, Secretary of Thornton Academy, January 27, 
1922, 
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method in 1860 although there is little in the way of rec- 
ords to determine its character.2° 

In the first annual report of the state Board of Educa- 
tion, issued in 1847, a Committee consisting of A. Hayden, 
D. Worcester and Samuel Taylor Jr. suggested that 
towns of three thousand or more inhabitants should 
classify their schools “into three grades of English 
schools, which we will denominate primary, intermediate, 
and high, schools.” The high school “would contain the 
pupils who have a good knowledge of the ordinary English 
branches, and in it they would complete an English edu- 
cation; Latin and Greek might be taught if desirable.” 
The English studies suggested covered the whole range 
of subjects usually taught in the English high school of 
that day. “In the high school, it would probably be much 
better and cheaper to have the sexes in different rooms in 
the same building, under the direction of a male principal, 
the female pupils being under the immediate instruction 
and government of a female.” *1 

The following year a plan of classification based on the 
Report of Henry Barnard in 1845, relative to the grada- 
tion of schools, was proposed. 

“A regular gradation of schools might embrace Primary, 
Secondary and High Schools, with Intermediate Schools, or 
departments, between each grade, and Supplementary Schools, 
to meet the wants of a class of pupils not provided for in 
either of the above grades. . . . 

“High Schools should receive pupils from schools of the 
grade below, and carry them forward in a more comprehensive 
course of instruction, embracing a continuation of their former 


*” Correspondence of Supt. S. E. Preble, Presque Isle, January, 
922. 


™ First Report of the Board of Education, State of Maine, 1847, 
p. 87 f. 
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studies, and especially of the English language, and drawing, 
and a knowledge of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, 
with their applications, the elements of mechanics and natural 
philosophy and chemistry, natural history, including natural 
theology, mental and moral science, political economy, 
physiology, and the constitution of the United States. These 
and other studies should form the course of instruction, modi- 
fied according to the sex, age, and advancement, and to some 
extent, future destination of the pupils, and the standard 
fixed by the intelligence and intellectual wants of the dis- 
trict,—a course which should give to every young man a 
thorough English education, preparatory to the pursuits of 
agriculture, commerce, trade, manufactures, and the me- 
chanical arts, and if desired, for college; and to every young 
woman, a well disciplined mind, high moral aims, and prac- 
tical views of her own duties, and those resources of health, 
thought, manners and conversation, which bless alike the 
highest and lowest stations in life. All which is now done in 
private schools of the highest grade, and where the wants of 
any considerable portion of the community create such pri- 
vate schools, should be provided for in the system of public 
schools, so that the same advantages, without being abridged 
or denied to the children of the rich and the educated, should 
be open at the same time to worthy and talented children of 
the poorest parents. In some districts a part of the studies 
of this grade of schools, might be embraced in the Secondary 
Schools, which would thus take the place of the High School; 
in others, the High School could be open for only portions of 
the year; and in others, two departments, or two schools, one 
for either sex, would be required. |. However constituted, 
whether as one department, or two, as a district school, and 
for the whole year, or part of the year, something of the kind 
is required to meet the wants of the whole community, and 
relieve the public schools from impotency.” 7* 


So far as is known these suggestions of 1847 and 1848 
represent the first official recognition by the State of 
Maine of the institution known as the public high school. 


"Second Report of the Board of Education, State of Maine, 1848, 
Appendix, p. 75 f. 
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A comparison of the plans of organization suggested in 
these two reports with the plan of organization of the high 
schools whose development: has been traced shows to what 
degree these suggestions were followed. No doubt the 
plans suggested incorporated the best features of the high 
schools of Portland, Bangor, Augusta and the other 
smaller town high schools then existing. The next step 
in state high school development was the law of 1873 which 
provided state support for these institutions. 

Two influences seem to have been at work throughout 
the forties and fifties. During the decade of the thirties 
the influence of Massachusetts was a determining factor 
in the high school development in both Portland and 
Bangor. From 1840 on, the rise of the smaller frontier 
towns of central and northern Maine tended to counteract 
the influences exerted during the earlier period by the 
Massachusetts practice. 


TasBLp X 


Hieu ScHooLs ESTABLISHED IN MAINE BEFORE 1865 


City or Town Date of Establishment 
Portland pws eis cdireaidewie vis «wie b oxi 1829 
Bangor” races ahy. « ele oyssiers «ale sys 1835 
Bulkport ys. side &- 06 «cielo » testes 1837 ? 
Castine aniline. Aese ans te ithe S 1837 ? (girls) 
Kaatportie’s «delas sls 35 aeanee sels 1837 ? 
Readfield Po sijpasettith <iieeb oct wet 1840 
AUGUSTA oS eat os esrt uae oivie wieaiam 1842, 1845 
IDExterP ‘geil Pej pstocdlevevataten> sieteseto: pas 1844 
Hallowell “sok. ¢asican cata * (1838) 1848 
DGB. a 5 o's siife sly aid oes Sen Stein aea, 6 1852 
SIAC a so en he Sa SRE Tee oe eee 1852 
Bowdoinhans 45: esi ne bolt eh 1855 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONNECTICUT, THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL POLICY 


I. PROMINENT CENTERS OF DEVELOPMENT 


1. Middletown 


The early permanent high school development in Con- 
necticut began at Middletown. In 1839 the City School 
Society of Middletown was incorporated by uniting the 
four city school districts. The charter provided for a 
committee of eight to have entire charge of the schools. 
Early in 1840 the School Society established a high school 
with two departments, one for boys, and the other for 
girls... In the same year a supplementary act was passed 
conferring certain privileges upon the City School Society 
which included the powers and privileges of school societies 
as then provided for by law. In 1841 an act was passed 
empowering the City School Society to pledge the credit 
of the Society not to exceed $10,000. This credit might 
be pledged for the purpose of providing a site and build- 
ings for “the accommodation of the high schools of said 
society.” ? 


1Second Annual Report of Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, 1840. (Connecticut Common School Journal, II, p. 244, 
June, 1840.) : 4 

2 Thirty-first Annual Report of the Middletown City School Dis- 
trict, with revised manual appended, 1888. Manual p. 3 f. 
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The high school seems to have been a success from the 
beginning. At the close of the school year of 1840 the 
“Committee Men of the City School Society” reported the 
High School enrollment as 252 with an average attendance 
of 203. Mr. Saxe was in charge of the boys and Miss 
Hovey, the girls. The school was later divided into 
senior and junior departments. The catalogue for 1850- 
51 states that “to facilitate the advancement of each 
pupil, this School has been divided into two Departments, 
viz. Senior and Junior; and each Department into three 
Divisions, in accordance with the abilities and attainments 
of the pupils.” * It is evident from the course of study 
provided that the senior department was the high school 
proper and that the junior department was a grammar 
school closely related to the high school. In fact, the 
relationship existing between the two departments was so 
close that the course of study stated “it is not expected 
that Pupils will pursue all the studies of one Department 
at the same time; neither will they be limited to the 
branches of one Department ; but they will be permitted to 
take any subject, when, by previous acquirements, they 
shall have been prepared to do so profitably.” ® 

The program of studies in 1850 covered a wide range 
of subjects including the so-called English subjects, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Natural Science, and the lan- 
guages, Latin, Greek, French and German, also Music, 
Drawing and Painting.* A public Examination was held 


* Connecticut Common School Journal, III, No. 1, p. 28, November 
15, 1840. 

* Annual Catalogue of the Middletown City High School, 1850-1, 
pe 11: 

*Tbid., p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 14 f. 
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once a year. Candidates for diplomas were required to 
pass a thorough examination in the entire course and to 
have been members of the institution at least one year 
and of the senior class at least one term.7? A normal 
class was provided during the winter term for those de- 
siring to become teachers. The members of this class 
were required to teach two weeks under the supervision 
of their teachers. Those passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion before the committee for examining teachers were 
given a license to teach and assisted in securing positions.® 

The excellent character of the school as a high school 
of that day may be judged from the equipment and pro- 
vision for special activities. A library of several hundred 
volumes, connected with the school, was accessible to the 
students. The scientific equipment consisted of “Globes, 
Geographical, Anatomical, and Astronomical Maps, and 
other apparatus.” ® Lectures on various subjects were 
provided and “the Chemistry class had the opportunity 
of attending the Chemical and Philosophical Lectures of 
Prof. Johnston, at Wesleyan University, during the 
Winter Term.” 1° 

The board of instruction consisted of Samuel Coburn, 
principal and nine assistant instructors, two of whom 
were in the junior department. Three besides Mr. Coburn 
were regular teachers, one being a monitress. The re- 
maining four were special teachers of F rench, German, 
Music, Drawing and Painting.“* The enrollment for 
1850-51 in the senior department, or high school proper, 


"Ibid., p. 13. 
* Ibid., p. 16. 
* Tbid., p. 13. 
% Ibid., p. 16, 
4 Tbid., p. 4. 
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was 83 males and 90 females. The total enrollment in 
both departments was 167 males and 173 females.12 A 
small tuition fee was charged: $2.00 per term for City 
pupils, $4.00 per term for non-residents, and an extra 
fee of $2.50 for German and $1.50 for Drawing and 
Painting.7* 

It is very likely that the organization of the Middle- 
town High School as it existed in 1850-51 was modelled 
on that of the Middletown Female Institute which had 
two departments, senior and junior, and provided a 
curriculum in 1845 very similar to the one in force in 
the High School in 1850.14 Other features of the two 
schools bear a strong resemblance to each other, such as 
special lectures, regulations as to graduation, etc. 

The control of the schools of the City School Society 
passed into the hands of a Board of Education of nine 
members in 1857. In 1860-61, the registration in the 
“High Senior School” by terms was 44, 100 and 80. In 
the “High Junior School” the registration by terms was 
109, 111, and 112.7° 

In 1863 the annual report showed that the teaching 
force of the city consisted of fifteen teachers including a 
principal of the city schools, who acted as high school 
principal, one male first assistant, high school, a female 
principal of high school junior department, with first 
and second female assistants, and ten elementary teach- 
6 The school year was divided into two terms, Sep- 


tember to March and March to August. An annual exam- 


4Tbid., p. 5 f. 

2 Tbid., p. 16 f. 

4 Second Annual Catalogue of the Female Institute, Middletown, 
Conn., 1845, p. 6 f. 

® Seventh Annual Report of Board of Education, 1864, p. 8. 

® Sixth Annual Report of Board of Education, 1863, p. 1. 
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ination of the high school was held by committees 
appointed by the Board. Early in the year Mr. H. E. 
Balcam, assistant in the high school, was granted a leave 
of absence to enter the army and his place was filled by 
Miss Emma L. Root. The entire work of the high school 
was taught by the principal, Henry A. Balcam and his 
assistant, Miss Root. The number of pupils registered 
was 97 the first term and 102 the second term. The num- 
ber in the junior department of the high school was 138 
the first term and 143 the second term.?* 

After the anxiety and stress of the Civil War had 
passed, there began, as everywhere throughout New Eng- 
land, a reorganization of the school system. New rules 
and regulations were adopted by the Board and the 
curriculum was reconstructed. The principal continued 
as head of the school system, giving special attention to 
the high school. He directed and supervised all the 
schools with the advice and approval of the acting visitor 
and the Board. Four grades of schools were provided for 
and “designated the Primary, Secondary, Grammar, and 
High School.” The school year began in August and 
ended in July and was divided into four terms. Promo- 
tions to the high school were made only at the beginning 
of the school year. Occasional promotions might be made 
at other times whenever the acting visitor and principal 
considered it necessary.*® 

The program of studies of the high school was ar- 
ranged in three curricula: 


“A. The General Course designed to furnish to young ladies 
and to such young gentlemen as do not intend to enter college, 


" Tbid., p. 9 f. 
* Bighth Annual Report of Board of Education, 1865, p. 13 f. 
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facilities for obtaining a practical and symmetrical education. 
B. The Classical Course, for students fitting for college. 
C. The English Course, one year shorter than Course A, but 
substantially the same as that with the exception of the Latin 
and French languages. This is not recommended except to 
those students whose age or circumstances hinder them from 
pursuing the General Course.” 


The work of Courses A and B was divided into five parts 
with practically a year’s work in each and that of Course 
C was divided into four parts. 


“Students will be advanced from class to class according to 
proficiency in their studies, rather than to the time they have 
been in school, and those who honorably complete either course 
will receive corresponding certificates.” 1° 


The character of the high school at the time of the 
reorganization in 1865 was practically the same as in 
1863 and 1864. The registration had changed but little. 
For the last half year 51 boys and 5 girls were registered 
in the senior department and 49 boys and 94 girls in the 
junior department.*® Henry E. Sawyer, lately of Con- 
cord, N. H., had been made principal at a salary of 
$1500. Miss Julia Merwin was first assistant with a 
salary of $350, and Miss Emeline M. Wright, second 
assistant with a salary of $300. Miss Jennie C. Reed was 
principal of the junior department with a salary of $400 
and Miss Mary G. Burrows was first assistant and Miss 
Hattie A. Prior, second assistant, each receiving a salary 
of $300.2 

The peculiar organization of the Middletown High 
School into junior and senior departments is an interest- 


* Tbid., p. 23. 
* Tbid., p. 10. 
4 [bid., p. 4. 
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ing variation from the usual procedure elsewhere in New 
England. A careful examination reveals in this plan 
some of the fundamental principles underlying the more 
extensive reorganization of the present junior-senior 


high school. 
2. Hartford 


It is probable that Henry Barnard first called atten- 
tion to the need for a high school in Hartford in an ad- 
dress delivered July 4, 1838 in behalf of a Young Men’s 
Institute. He again advocated the institution in an 
address before the Young Men’s Institute, March 15, 
1839.2 Public attention was first called to the subject 
in a formal manner by a “Report of the Hartford Town 
Association for the Improvement of Common Schools,” 
addressed to the Board of Visitors by the Rev. George 
Burgess, President of the Association, October 7, 1839. 
The subject received official notice the following month. 


“At an adjourned meeting of the First School Society of 
Hartford, held November 5, 1839, to hear the report of the 
committee appointed at the annual meeting to take into con- 
sideration the expediency of establishing a high school, it 
was voted ‘That it is expedient that a public high school be 
established at the earliest period at which suitable arrange- 
ments can be made.’ ” ** 


The following year the subject was considered in an 
elaborate report by Dr. Burgess as chairman of the So- 
ciety’s visiting committee. His recommendations for 
establishing a high school did not meet with general 
favor.”* 


2 Hartford Public High School Catalogue, 1858, p. 22, note. 
= Quinquennial Catalogue, 1910, p. 14 f. 
* Tbid., p. 19. 
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“In 1841, a definite proposition for remodelling the public 
school system with a High School at the head, was forcibly 
urged in the Annual Report of the Board of School Visitors 
by their chairman, the Hon. Henry Barnard. 

“At this point a name prominently connected with various 
public enterprises of a beneficent character, assumed a con- 
spicuous place in the history of the high school. The Rev. 
Horace Bushnell, D.D., Chairman of a sub-committee of the 
Board which had been appointed to prepare a plan for re- 
organizing the city schools, made a report upon the subject 
in connexion with the annual Report of the School Visitors 
for this year. This communication produced so deep an im- 
pression as to lead to an earnest discussion of the whole ques- 
tion in a series of public meetings convened in the several 
school districts. It can hardly be doubted that this able and 
elaborate report of Dr. Bushnell developed an amount of 
interest in the movement which had its final issue in the 
establishment of our present High School.” 7° 


At a public meeting held January 5, 1847, at the Center 
schoolhouse, it was again resolved “to be expedient to 
establish a high school in the First School Society of 
Hartford, and that the Society’s committee be asked to 
call a special meeting for the consideration of the sub- 
ject.” The leaders in the movement were such men as 
James M. Bunce, Amos M. Collins, D. F. Robinson, Rev. 
Dr. Burgess, Dr. Henry Barnard and Rev. Dr. Bush- 
nell.2® “Among the opponents of the measure were found 
some gentlemen of the highest intelligence and personal 
worth, who felt compelled to regard the scheme as one of 
doubtful justice or questionable policy. The people, how- 
ever, were almost unanimously convinced of the wisdom 
and necessity of the measure.” *7 A special meeting of 
the Society was held January 11, at which it was voted: 


* Hartford Public High School, Catalogue, 1858, p. 19 f. 
* Quinquennial Catalogue, 1910, p. 14. 
" Hartford Public High School, Catalogue, 1858, p. 20 f. 
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“That Amos M. Collins, Rev. Dr. Burgess, D. F. Robinson, 
Walter Pease, Edward Button, Roderick Terry, and Timothy 
M. Allyn be a committee on behalf of this society, to inquire 
as to the expediency of establishing a public high school 
wherein shall be taught such branches of general education 
as are usually taught in schools of like character, and cannot 
now be thoroughly acquired in the district schools, such high 
school to be under the regulations now provided by law, or 
hereafter to be provided by this Society; also to inquire as 
to the number of scholars of each sex of the proper age and 
attainment to attend such high school; also to inquire as to 
a suitable location, plan of building, expenses thereof, and 
the current expenses of supporting such a school, and what 
‘percent. tax will be required for that purpose; also whether 
and upon what terms the funds of the Hartford Grammar 
School can be made available for its support, and to report 
the same, together with such other information as they may 
think advisable, to a future meeting of this Society.” 7° 


Seven weeks later, after much inquiry and careful con- 
sideration, a majority report was submitted by Dr. 
George Burgess to a special meeting of the Society; held 
at the City Hall, March 1, 1847. The report considered 
the several items of the resolution of January 11 and 
closed by submitting four resolutions to be acted upon by 
the Society. These resolutions proposed: (1) that the 
Society establish “a free high school for instruction in 
the higher branches of an English, and the elementary 
branches of a classical education, for all the male and 
female children of suitable age and acquirements in this 
Society who may wish to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages.” (2) It was proposed that a building committee 
of seven men be appointed with power to purchase a site 
with or without buildings and to provide suitable accom- 
modations and equipment for not less than two hundred 


7 Quinquennial Catalogue, 1910, p. 14. 
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and fifty pupils, the whole expenditure not to exceed 
$12,000. (8) It was further proposed that the Society’s 
committee be directed to borrow on the credit of the So- 
ciety sufficient funds, not to exceed $12,000, for carrying 
out the building program. (4) A final proposition was 
the appointment of a committee of nine “to make if prac- 
ticable, such agreement with the trustees of the Hartford 
Grammar School as in their opinion shall be just and rea- 
sonable for making the funds of said Grammar School 
available for the support of the high school or some de- 
partment thereof; also that the action of the committee 
in these premises be binding upon the Society.” *° 

The original appropriation of $12,000 was found in- 
sufficient and an additional sum of $2,500 was raised by 
the building committee, Mr. Bunce contributing $1,000 
and Mr. Robinson and Mr. Collins $500 each, all being 
members of the committee. On August 6, the committee 
charged with the erection of the building reported that it 
would be ready before the close of the year. The same 
committee was authorized to employ teachers and make 
all preparations for opening the school. At the annual 
meeting held October 29, the committee reported the 
building completed, that Joshua D. Giddings of Provi- 
dence had been appointed principal, and arrangements 
had been made with the trustees of Hartford Grammar 
School by which they would provide a teacher for the clas- 
sical department. At this meeting a committee of seven 
was appointed to organize the school; to make necessary 
rules and by-laws for its regulation; to determine the 
qualifications of scholars desiring to be admitted; to de- 
cide all questions relating to the admission of pupils, pro- 


* Ibid., p. 15. 
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vided that no Hartford pupils be required to pay tuition; 
to provide for the expulsion of disorderly pupils; and to 
discharge all functions relating to the school not con- 
trary to the school laws of the state. The high school 
was formally opened December 1, 1847.°° 

The first rules and regulations were adopted in 1848 
and were concerned with a wide range of school matters: 
by-laws of the committee, duties of teachers, duties of 
pupils, general regulations concerning vacations, admis- 
sion of pupils, public high school exhibition, course of 
study, and textbooks. Under these regulations the con- 
trol of the high school was in the hands of a high school 
committee which organized annually by electing a chair- 
man, clerk and an executive committee of three includ- 
ing the chairman. The executive committee performed 
the duties of a visiting committee by observing the school 
work at least once a month. Considerable freedom was 
allowed the principal in the general conduct of the school. 
Especial stress was placed on the matter of pupil’s con- 
duct and moral character.*? 

The regulations provided that new pupils might be 
admitted at the commencement of every term; and that 
applicants for admission to the school be at least twelve 
years of age. Those “belonging to the First School So- 
ciety, shall be admitted, provided they furnish a certificate 
of good moral character from their last Teacher, or from 
one of the Visiting Committee of the School Society, and 
shall pass a satisfactory examination in Spelling, Read- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and His- 

” [bid., p. 16. 


% Rules and Regulations of the Public High School, 1848, Chapters 
I-III. 
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tory of the United States.” The examinations for admis- 
sion were conducted by the high school committee, 
assisted by one or more teachers of the school.®? 

The following course of study and instruction in the 
high school was planned: 


“Firstly, a review of the studies, in which pupils were exam- 
ined for admission to the school, and such further instruction 
in these branches as shall be deemed important. 

Secondly, Ancient Geography, Ancient and Modern History, 
Constitution of the United States, Algebra, Geometry, Book- 
keeping, Rhetoric, Composition, Declamation, Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, Natural Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity, Trigonometry, Astronomy, Survey- 
ing, Navigation, Mensuration, Natural Philosophy, Linear 
Drawing, Physiology, Chemistry, and the Classical Text 
Books, preparatory to admission to college. . . . Should there 
be a sufficient number of pupils in the school, desirous of study- 
ing the French or other Modern Languages, to furnish a 
reasonable compensation to a competent teacher in these 
branches, such teacher will be employed at the expense of 
the pupils.” 


The textbooks were designated for each subject in the 
3 and “all pupils will be required to procure such 
textbooks, instruments and useful articles, as are neces- 


course 2 


sary for the successful prosecution of the various studies 
with which they are occupied.” ** 

The foregoing list of subjects or program of studies 
was arranged in three courses or curricula—an English 
course of four years, a partial course of two years, and 
a classical course of four years. The theory underlying 
the three types of curricula is typical of the educational 
theory of the time. 


* Tbid., Chapter IV, sections 2-4, 
8 Tbid., Chapter IV, section 6. 
*Tbid., Chapter III, section 3. 
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“The Committee believe that the First or English course 
embraces the studies essential to a thorough practical educa- 
tion for either sex; while they believe that it embraces, also, 
sufficient variety of subject to qualify the graduated student 
to occupy any place in society or business, with credit and 
success. The Second Course, being limited to two years time, 
they deem useful, as affording to those whose time for educa- 
tion is brief, an opportunity to attain such elementary 
knowledge as shall fit them to enter upon and successfully 
pursue the ordinary business of life. The Third or Classical 
Course is intended simply to qualify young gentlemen, who 
so intend, to enter college; and as such, should be selected 
by none except those whose purpose it is to complete their 
education by a collegiate course.” *° 


The program of studies gradually expanded year after 
year. In 1851 the following subjects were included in 
addition to the list for 1848: Orthography, Physical 
Geography, Philosophy of Natural History, Meteorology, 
Geology, Logic, and Philosophy of History.?® French 
and German appeared in a list of subjects studied in the 
high school in 1857-58,°7 and these subjects had been 
pursued by some students for several years previous by 
paying a special tuition fee, but they were never listed as 
regular subjects. In the regulations adopted in March, 
1858, French, German, Zoology and Analytical Geometry 
were made a part of the program of studies.** The first 
ten years had been a period of unusual expansion. 

The partial course was soon dropped and it does not 
appear in later outlines of courses. The English and 
classical curricula continued four years in length until 
1858. In that year the English curriculum was extended 


* Hartford High School: Outline of Studies [1848?], pp. 1-4. 

*® 4nnual Report of School Visitors, 1858, p. 8. 

7 Thid., p. 8. 

* Rules and Regulations of Board of School Visitors, adopted 
March 11, 1858, Chapter VII, section 11. 
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to five years *° 


and continued so throughout the period. 
The classical curriculum remained four years in length 
and had changed very little since the beginning. 

Student statistics for the first ten years of the high 
school development in Hartford are not in such form that 
they may be treated comparatively. The main source for 
the early years is the manuscript Register but in this the 
students are not classified. In the latter part of the 
period before 1865, comparative data are found in the 
High School Catalogues and in the Annual Reports of 
the School Visitors. The registration for 1847-48 was 
122 males and 137 females. The following year the num- 
ber recorded in the manuscript Register was 76 males and 
80 females,*° but there is no way of determining just 
what the active enrollment was for each year after the 
year of establishment. The average daily registration 
[enrollment] for 1856 was 136; and the average daily 
attendance was 124 or 95 percent.*? The total enrollment 
for 1858 was 228;4? for 1860, 244;43 for 1862-3, 
210; ** and for 1865-66, 205.*° 

Hartford instituted the annual formal graduation in 
1854. Previous to that date the records do not show 
accurately who completed the course of study. If a for- 
mal graduation had been held in 1848 it is probable that 
six young men would have been entitled to diplomas. They 
were Charles M. Bliss, Jonathan B. Bunce, Dominick 
Maguire, John Mulligan, John B. Parsons, and J. Ward 


* Hartford Public High School: Catalogue, 1858, p. 14. 

“ Hartford Public High School; Register (MS.). 

“ Report of Board of Visitors, First School Society, 1856, p. 18 f. 
“Hartford Public High School: Catalogue, 1858, p. 12. 

“ Tbid., 1860, p. 14. 

“ Tbid., 1862-63, p. 13. 

* Tbid., 1865-66, p. 10. 
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Smyth, all but one of whom were later graduated from 
a higher institution.*° The record of graduates is com- 
plete beginning with 1854. In that year three graduated 
from an entering class of 166, or two percent. The 
largest number graduating in any year before 1865 was 
in 1862 when 33 were graduated from an entering class 
of 100. During the period 1854 to 1865 inclusive, 174 
were graduated from a total of 1389 who registered as 
students, or 1214 percent.*7 The first students to be 
graduated formally from the High School, in 1854, were 
Sheldon Goodwin, Arthur N. Hollister and Normand 
Smith, all of whom were later granted academic degrees 
at Yale.*® 

Much of the success of Hartford Public High School 
was due to the excellent character of its principals and 
teachers. The principals were Joshua Giddings, 1847- 
48; Thomas K. Beecher, 1848-50; McLauren F. Cook, 
September-December, 1850; Cephas A. Leach, December 
1850-May 1851; Thomas W. T. Curtis, 1851-61; Hiram 
A, Pratt, 1861-65; Samuel M. Capron, 1865-74.*° The 
last three men gave the school much prestige. 

The Hartford Grammar School became the classical 
department of the high school in 1847 but retained 
something of its original character and organization by 
having at its head a principal nominally subordinate to, 
but actually independent of the high school principal 
and supported by the original Grammar School funds ad- 
ministered by a separate Board of Trustees. William B. 
Capron filled this position from 1847 to 1853. He was 


* Quinquennial Catalogue, 1910, p. 71. 
“ Tbid., p. 157. 

* Tbid., p. 72. 

“ Ibid., p. 63 f. 
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succeeded by Samuel M. Capron who remained in the posi- 
tion until 1865 when he became principal of the high 
school.®® In that year there was a reorganization of the 
high school in which the position of associate principal 
was created and one was placed over each of the English 
and classical departments, both being subordinate to 
the principal of the high school.5' Students entering 
the classical department were examined and admitted 
under the direction of the Hartford Grammar School 
Trustees. The maximum number was limited by agree- 
ment to thirty-five,°* but in 1866 forty-two were reported 
in attendance.®* 

The faculty of the high school consisted in 1847 of 
the principal of the high school, the principal of the 
classical department and one female assistant.°4 By 
1858 there were in addition to the principal of the high 
school and the principal of the classical department 
eight teachers of regular and special subjects.°° The 
number on the faculty in 1861 had increased to a total 
of thirteen ; °* and in 1865-66 there were eleven including 
the principal, associates and teachers.°* 

Hartford Public High School deserves to be classed 
among the leading high schools of New England before 
1865. It developed early in its career some of the pro- 
gressive features common to the American high school of 
the post Civil War period such as a well defined curriculum 

% Tbid., p. 63. 

" Hartford Public High School: Catalogue, 1865-66, p. 3. 

4 Tbhid., 1862-63, p. 20. 

® Annual Report of Board of School Visitors, 1866, p. 15. 

* Quinquennial Catalogue, 1910, p. 63. 

% Hartford Public High School: Catalogue, 1858, p. 4. 


 Tbid., 1861, p. 4. 
% Tbid., 1865-1866, p. 3. 
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for entrance to college and general English training, 
limited election of subjects, student government, high 
school journalism, and annual graduation. It became 
a model for other high schools organized after 1850. Its 
reorganization in 1865 was the beginning of a period of 
rapid development in which it continued to maintain its 
early leadership. 


3. New Britain 


The early high school development in New Britain dif- 
fered in some respects from that in other Connecticut 
towns, because of the influence of the State Normal School 
established by an act of the legislature in 1849. The 
Normal School was opened in May, 1850.58 In the same 
year the high school was established °° and located in dis- 
trict No. 1. The schools of this district, including the 
high school were placed “by the vote of its citizens under 
the management of the Associate Principal of the Normal 
School, and are intimately connected with that institution 
in their mode of operation.” °° 

In 1852 the high school was divided into two depart- 
ments, thus creating four grades of schools in the dis- 
trict: a high school, grammar school, intermediate school 
and primary schools.*t The grammar school was formed 
from the younger classes of the high school, and those ad- 
vanced from the intermediate school.®? The largest num- 
ber of pupils in attendance in the high school at any 

Steiner: History of Education in Connecticut, p. 44. 


® Tbid., p. 56. 

°" Annual Report of the Board of Visitors, of the School Society 
of New Britain, 1852-53, p. 18. 

% Ibid., p. 19. 

"Tbid., p. 20. This arrangement was probably suggested by the 
plan adopted in Middletown two years before. See page 196. 
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time during the year 1852-53 was 70.°° At the opening 
of the high school in December, 1852, no principal had 
been appointed. M. T. Brown took charge of the school 
in April and remained until July, when he resigned and 
was succeeded immediately by D. W. Tuck of Roxbury.** 
The high school was conducted in the Normal building in 
a large room seating one hundred and sixteen pupils.®° 

In 1853 definite regulations were adopted for the 
schools by the Board of Visitors. Admission require- 
ments, and a program of studies for the high school were 
established. 


“To enter the High School, the pupils must be able to read 
fluently, and to spell correctly, to bear a thorough examination 
in Arithmetic, as far as per-centage, to show a good knowl- 
edge of the elements of Grammar, to be acquainted with the 
general Geography of the World and the History of the 
United States, and to be able to write a legible, fair hand.” 


The program of studies included: 


“Reading, Elocution, Declamation, and Composition,—Gram- 
matical Analysis, Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Surveying, Descriptive, Physical, and Mathematical Geog- 
raphy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, General 
History, Moral Philosophy, Drawing, Elements of Astronomy, 
Latin, Greek and French.” °* 


Students were allowed to enter high school when able 
to pass a satisfactory examination in the subjects taught 
in the grammar school; and if the seats were not full 
pupils from other districts might attend if qualified by 
paying a tuition fee of thirty cents per week, if belonging 


® Ibid., p. 30. 

“ Tbid., p. 19. 

* Tbid., p. 17. 

* Annual Report of the Acting Visitor of the School Society of 
New Britain, 1853-54, p. 30 f. 
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to the same town, and forty cents per week, if out of 
town.®7 

The reputation of the high school was such that the en- 
rollment for the winter term, 1853-54, was 115 ®8 and 39 
students came from other towns, a part of them being 
residents of other states.°® The excellent character of 
the school was due in great measure to its relationship to 
the Normal School and to the fact that the teachers of 
the Normal School gave a considerable part of their time 
to teaching in the high school.”° 


4. Waterbury 


“The first meeting of the newly incorporated Centre 
district [of Waterbury] was held on July 14, 1849, at 
Gothic Hall, and the first work undertaken was the erec- 
tion of a high school building. From the beginning, the 
chief motive prompting the citizens to seek incorporation 
was the desire to establish a high school which should 
constitute a part of the public school system, and take 
the place of the ‘academy’ which in Waterbury, as in a 
good many other towns, had superseded the ‘grammar 
school’ of the earlier system.” The newly elected district 
Committee was instructed to select a site and prepare 
plans for a Centre school-house and report at a special 
meeting. On March 15, 1850, it was voted “that the dis- 
trict committee be authorized to purchase for the Centre 
District, at the price of $1900 four lots of land belonging 
to the heirs of Miss Eunice Baldwin as a site for the 
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Centre School-house.”” The Committee was constituted a 
building committee to erect a central school building to 
cost not more than $10,000 exclusive of funds received 
from the Waterbury Academy. The erection of the build- 
ing was begun immediately and the Waterbury High 
School was opened January 17, 1851.74 

On May 4, 1853, at a special meeting of the district, 
it was decided by an informal vote that all the schools 
of the district and all the departments of the high school 
should be free to all the pupils of the district. In 1855, 
the question of a tuition fee was agitated and it was de- 
cided that the district Committee be instructed to lay such 
a capitation tax as they should think proper. The action 
in May, 1853, seems not to have been generally popular, 
for at a meeting in November of that year there was much 
difference of opinion regarding the curriculum of the 
high school. At that meeting it was proposed to abolish 
instruction in instrumental music and to sell the piano 
belonging to the school. It was also proposed to prohibit 
the pursuit of “any branches of study not taught in the 
English language.” Neither of these propositions was 
acted upon at the time but in 1860 it was voted at the 
annual meeting that the high school should provide only 
an English education. A year later it was unanimously 
“resolved that such additional studies as the board of 
education approves may be introduced into the high 
school.” The higher branches were reinstated and since 
then “the school has been a high school in fact as well as 


in name.” 72 


™ Anderson: The Town and City of Waterbury, Connecticut, II, 
p. 495 f. 
"4 Tbid., p. 502, 
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5. New Haven 


The public school system of New Haven, like that of 
other Connecticut towns, was organized and controlled by 
the School Society. Its status during the first half of the 
nineteenth century was very much like that of Hartford. 
The Lancasterian system was still in vogue there after 
1850 in a school of which John E, Lovell was principal. 
In 1850 Mr. Lovell was assisted by three other teachers 
and the school was organized into a male and female 
department. The schools under the control of the First 
School Society in 1850 were organized in three districts: 
First District, Wooster District, and Fair Haven. The 
First District supported six other schools besides the 
Lancasterian school. Two of these were partially graded. 
Besides the schools for white children, there were four 
schools for colored children. 

The board in its annual report stressed the fact that 
the schools were failing to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults. They objected seriously to the introduction of too 
many subjects into the curriculum of the public schools. 
The remedy which they suggested for this defect was “a 
High School where these higher branches of knowledge 
should be exclusively taught by teachers of the highest 
attainments.” The committee admitted that the School 
Society had the power by law to organize a high school 
but they were not prepared to recommend its immediate 
establishment. They suggested that a special committee 
should report at a special meeting called for the pur- 
pose.7* The Society gave the School Visitors as a com- 
mittee “authority in a resolution passed unanimously, to 

™ Report of Board of Visitors, First School Society, 1850, p. 7 f. 
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call a special meeting at such time as the latter should 
deem expedient, for the purpose of organizing a High 
School.” 

After an investigation of other school systems par- 
ticularly Hartford and Boston they decided to delay fur- 
ther action on the subject for a time. It seems that the 
Hartford High School had not in all respects answered 
the expectations of its originators. A further objection 
to an immediate establishment of a high school was the 
increased expense.” 

On June 19, 1852, a “Report Respecting a High 
School’ was presented to the School Society in which 
it was recommended that “a thorough and proper grada- 
tion or classification” should be established, in which the 
high school would be the “‘crowning part, necessary to give 
completeness to the whole and encouragement and stimulus 
to the other parts.” The report closed with the following 
resolutions : 


“1. Resolved, That this Society do hereby determine on a 
thoroughly graded system of Public Schools. 

2. Resolved, That a High School is an essential part of a 
thoroughly graded system of Public Schools. 

3. Resolved, That the Board of Visitors are hereby instructed 
to prepare plans for a thoroughly graded system of Public 
Schools with an estimate of the expense necessary for carry- 
ing them into effect, and to propose them, to be adopted, at 
as early a period as practicable.” 


On the same day the First School District authorized 
the remodelling of the George Street school in prepara- 
tion for the organization of a well-graded school. The 

% Tbid., 1851, p. 4 f. 


® Report Respecting a High School presented to the School Society, 
June 19, 1852, p. 4 f. 
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work was to be executed under the superintendence of the 
District Committee by the advice and direction of the 
Board of Visitors.‘® In accordance with these instruc- 
tions the Board and District Committee provided a build- 
ing at the corner of George and York streets, modelled 
after the one erected for the Hartford High School. In 
this building was established the Webster School consist- 
ing of four regular grades or departments and a fifth 
department providing for a temporary overflow from other 
grades. The regular grades or departments were the pri- 
mary, secondary, intermediate and highest department 
(or grammar school). “Pupils pass from the lowest to the 
highest department according to their good conduct and 
ability to sustain the requisite examination.” 'The word 
“high school” was carefully avoided in the terminology. 

The following studies were pursued in the “First De- 
partment or Grammar School—Reading and Spelling 
through Analysis of Elementary Sounds, Mental Arith- 
metic and Higher Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra and 
Geometry, Geography of Europe, Asia and Africa, Map 
Drawing, Physical Geography, History, Ancient and 
Modern, Grammar, and Analysis of Language, Writing 
and Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Composition, 
Declamation, the general principles of Philosophy and 
Singing.” Provision was made for the addition of other 
branches as it became necessary.’* 

The Webster School was clearly a compromise substi- 
tuted as an intermediate step leading toward a high 
school. 

® Report of Board of School Visitors, First Sehoat Society, First 


District, 1853, P- 4, 
" Ibid., p. 5 f 
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“A graded system of schools was recommended, and a High 
School was declared to be an essential part of the system. 
But the Committee, in their conferences with the Board ex- 
pressed their willingness to await the completion of the model 
(or Webster) school before pressing further their recom- 
mendation of a High School. The Board are still of the 
opinion that the establishment of a High School at this time, 
would be a premature movement. . . . It should be remarked 
here, that one of the departments of the Webster school may, 
at a proper time, without much difficulty, be changed into a 
High School, or an institution of similar character.” 7 


In 1855 the First Department was devoted chiefly to the 
common branches. Instruction was given in but four 
higher branches—General History, Astronomy, Physi- 
ology, and Algebra with 45 pupils in General History and 
19 in each of the other three subjects.7® In February, 
1855, the First District was dissolved and the manage- 
ment of the schools was placed entirely in the hands of 
the First School Society.8° The cause of this change in 
control is not clear and its effect upon the future high 
school development, of course cannot be stated but it is 
significant that many parents refused to send their chil- 
dren to the Webster School. 


“Tt is known to the Board that many parents are anxiously 
waiting for the organization of such a school [high school], 
that they may send their children to it, and thus derive some 
direct personal advantage from their taxes which they cannot 
obtain from the ordinary Grammar Schools.” ** 


In 1856 the First School Society became the New Haven 
City School District by an amendment to a bill abolishing 
School Societies, passed at the last session of the General 


 Tbid., p. 12. , : 

™ Report of Board of Visitors of First School Society, 1855, p. 36. 
"Ibid: p.iSl.e 

*1 [bid., p. 18. 
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Assembly. Under the law the district was permitted to 
choose a Board of Education of nine members which con- 
trolled the city district entirely independently of the 
town.®? 

In the report for 1856 the Board of Visitors called at- 
tention to the fact that since the Webster School had been 
established as a model graded school in order to prepare 
pupils properly for high school,“a high school should now 
be established.” The report considered the main objec- 
tions that had been proposed against such an institution, 
answering each objection and recommending the school’s 
establishment “at the earliest practicable day.” ** The 
following year Daniel C. Gilman, Acting School Visitor, 
referred in his report to the remarks in the last annual 
report of the State Superintendent of Schools, that with 
a high school “New Haven will possess a system of educa- 
tional institutions, from the primary school to the univer- 
sity, unsurpassed by any place in the Union.” Mr. Gil- 
man suggested that a committee should be appointed to 
‘prepare a plan, to be submitted to the public, for organ- 
izing such an institution.” §* 

In 1858, room No. 8 of the Eaton School and room 
No. 6 of the Webster School provided instruction in 
Higher Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, Elements of 
Natural Philosophy and Science, Physical Geography, 
Drawing Maps illustrative of Physical Geography, Intro- 
duction to Ancient and Modern History, Hooker’s Physi- 
ology, and Book-keeping.** It is evident that the higher 
departments in the Eaton and Webster schools were ap- 


" Report of First School Society, 1856, p. 33. 


* Tbid., p. 4& f. j 
* 4nnual Report of Board of Education, 1857, p. 17. 


% Tbid., 1858, p. 14 f. 
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proaching the status of high school departments so far 
as the curriculum was concerned. “Prior to the last 
[1858] annual meeting of the School District, the Board 
of Education were authorized to procure a lot and erect 
upon it a school house, suitable for the accommodation of 
eight hundred scholars or more.” An effort was made 
to locate a suitable lot but without result. The increase 
in number of primary pupils was such that early in the 
autumn it was found necessary to provide more seating 
space in some of the existing buildings or by renting rooms 
wherever possible. The Board managed to secure the 
needed space but in the spring the same difficulty arose 
again. To provide for this necessity a high school was 
finally established. 


“The rooms appropriated to the oldest scholars in the 
Webster and Eaton schools have never been fully occupied, 
for the simple reason that a sufficient number of scholars, 
advanced in their studies, have not applied for admission. 
About half the seats in each of these two rooms have accord- 
ingly been vacant. It was evident, therefore, that if the 
upper classes in the Eaton and Webster schools could be 
united and instructed as one school, the space which they had 
occupied could be filled with younger scholars. In this way 
the district would gain for primary scholars, the seats then 
appropriated to older scholars but not fully occupied. . . . 

“This plan received the unanimous approval of the Board. 
But the question was immediately asked what shall be done 
with scholars to be removed from these higher rooms? They 
were far from having completed such a course of study as 
they ought to pursue in the Public Schools; they were ready 
and eager to go forward in their education; their parents were 
paying the school tax. It was clear that some provision must 
be made for them. 

“Fortunately for the District, the upper rooms in the 
building of the Young Men’s Institute were then unoccupied. 
The position was central, and yet removed from a thorough- 
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fare. The edifice was already mainly devoted to educational 
purposes. The Hall in the upper story would furnish seats 
for a hundred scholars or more, while on the next floor below 
were ample rooms for the purposes of recitation. Finally, the 
Directors of the Young Men’s Institute were ready to accede 
to the proposition of the Board of Education, to hire for one 
year the rooms which were necessary for the High School, 
with the privilege of extending the lease, if desired. 

“Fortunately in another particular, there was no reason 
for hesitation. Mr. William Kinne, the Principal of the 
Eaton School, was thoroughly qualified to take charge of 
the new enterprise. He had been a tutor in Yale College, 
and an instructor in the Boston Latin School. As master of 
the Eaton School, he had gained the confidence of the Board 
and of the public in New Haven. He had been the teacher 
of half the scholars who would attend the new school. 

“After carefully weighing these various considerations, and 
reviewing also the action of the District in previous years, 
which recognized a High School as an essential part of the 
Graded system, the Board of Education voted to open a High 
School in the building of the Young Men’s Institute, and to 
appoint Mr. Kinne principal. 

“Candidates were required to be at least twelve years old, 
and to pass an examination in Practical Arithmetic, in Eng- 
lish Grammar and in Geography, and to spell and write well.” 


The high school was opened May 16, 1859 with eighty- 
five pupils, thirty-nine boys and forty-six girls.8® The 
school seems to have been a success from the beginning. 
In its annual report the Board of Education congratu- 
lated “the District upon the prosperity and increasing 
efficiency which have marked the whole course of the past 
school year—much of which may properly be traced to 
the influence of the high school upon the grammar and 
lower schools.” ** 


In January, 1863, the high school was removed to the 


* 4nnual Report of Board of Education, 1859, p. 11 f. 
 [bid., 1860, p. 3 f. 
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Hillhouse School building, or the old Lancasterian School 
House.*8& The following September, the Public Latin 
School was opened. 

“By means of this School the study of Latin is begun 
much earlier than could otherwise be done in the Public 
Schools. The ordinary English studies are pursued at the 
same time with Latin. It is connected with the High School, 


the teachers of the two Schools interchanging work as circum- 
stances may demand.” *° 


The character of the student population may be judged 
to some degree by the age of the students, and the char- 
acter of their early training. The range of ages of the 
high school pupils while in attendance extended from 12 
years to 20 years with the exception that two pupils, a 
boy and a girl, were admitted at the age of 11 years. The 
range of ages of the Public Latin School which admitted 
both boys and girls was from 10 years to 16 years. The 
total number of high school students admitted during the 
period 1859 to 1865, inclusive, was 399, 31 of whom were 
admitted from the Latin School, but the great majority 
came from the Webster and Eaton schools. The total 
number admitted to the Public Latin School during the 
period 1863 to 1865, inclusive, was 112, most of whom 
were from the Webster School and private schools.*° 

It required a decade of investigation and discussion be- 
fore the school authorities of New Haven were ready to 
carry out the suggestion of the Board of Visitors made 
in 1850. A number of influences were responsible for the 
apparently dilatory policy displayed during this period. 
The uncertain results of the Hartford experiment, the 


® Catalogue of the Public High School, 1859-66, p. 3. 
* Tbid., p. 16. 
© Ibid., p. 5 f. 
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conservative attitude of the New Haven leaders, and the 
existence of private institutions such as the Hopkins 
Grammar School were the most important factors in- 
volved. Because of the late development of the high school 
New Haven’s contribution is uncertain. 


Il. OTHER EFFORTS AT HIGH SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 
BEFORE 1865 


A number of early attempts to establish high schools 
were made before 1840. Probably the earliest record of 
the establishment of a high school in Connecticut was that 
of Bridgeport in 1827. “This institution was founded 
by the first Bridgeport district in the autumn of 1827, 
with the view of giving a higher character to public school 
instruction, than it has sustained in Connecticut for some 
years past. In its general plan it copies the New York 
High School, which was taken for a model. There are 
two departments—one for boys, and one for girls, under 
the direction of a principal and assistant in each. The 
studies pursued are intended to embrace the various 
branches of English education necessary to prepare youth 
for the active pursuits of future life.” The enrollment 
varied from 200 to 240.°! Unfortunately it has been im- 
possible to trace the later development of this early high 
school. It probably disappeared early as it is not men- 
tioned again in any of the early educational literature. 
The present high school in Bridgeport was not established 
until 1876.9? 

In May, 1840, the Secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools reported that “four School 


"* American Journal of Education, III, p. 489 (1828). 
"Steiner: History of Education in Connecticut, p. 56. 
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societies are returned as maintaining a common school of 
a higher order, for the more advanced scholars.” 9 The 
school reports of that year indicate that three of those 
schools were Danbury, Middletown, and Wethersfield, but 
the fourth is unknown. Wethersfield was probably the 
first of this group. The Connecticut Common School 
Journal reported that “the meeting which was held in 
the 1st School Society in September, has resulted in the 
establishment of a High School for all children over twelve 
years of age in this society.” °* The length of the term 
was 24 weeks and the attendance was 36 males and 21 
females of whom 17 were over 16 years of age. One male 
teacher was employed at $41 a month not including board. 
The school was a winter school only.°° The same au- 
thority reported that in Danbury a “high school” was 
“supported in part by a fund, and in part by public 
money and tuition, with 60 students.” °* The Middletown 
high school has been treated in more detail elsewhere. The 
actual character of these high schools established at 
Wethersfield and Danbury is uncertain and they probably 
were short lived. Permanent high schools were not estab- 
lished in either town until after 1865. The fourth school 
referred to may have been in Bridgeport. 

No doubt many other towns made early attempts with 
results similar to Bridgeport, Wethersfield and Danbury. 
The only other high school permanently established be- 


*“Second Report of Secretary of Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools, 1840” (Connecticut Common School Journal, I, 
p- 210, June, 1840). 

* Connecticut Common School Journal, II, No. 4, p. 65, November, 
1839. 

*“Second Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools, 1839-40” (Connecticut Common School Journal, 
II, p. 221). 

* Tbid., p. 221. 
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fore 1865 and of which there is a definite record was that 
of Danielsonville, established in 1860.97 

Another type of institution performing the functions 
of a public high school deserves notice here—the Norwich 
Free Academy incorporated in 1854,°% and opened October 
21, 1856.°° The events leading up to the establishment of 
this institution as a substitute for a public high school 
are vividly portrayed by Brown 1° and will not be re- 
peated here. It may be added that the example of Nor- 
wich was not imitated by other towns and it occupies a 
place in this discussion merely as an interesting variation 
in secondary school development in Connecticut. It had 
probably most of the characteristics of the public high 
school except public support and public control. A small 
incidental fee or tuition was charged of all students resi- 
dent in Norwich and a somewhat larger fee for non- 
residents. This practice of charging tuition was common 
in the high schools in Connecticut before 1865, however. 
The school began with an enrollment of 80 students the 
first year and has had a very successful career. The 
original subscription of $76,000 was used for the con- 
struction of an Academy building and providing equip- 
ment and the establishment of an endowment fund of 
$50,000. ‘The endowment has been increased by the sub- 
sequent addition of other gifts.*°* 


Steiner: op. cit., p. 56. 

* Barnard: op. cit., II, p. 687. 

* Ibid., p. 671. 

»” Brown: Making of Our Middle Schools, p. 314 f. 
14 Barnard: op. cit., II, p. 687. 
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CHAPTER IX 


VERMONT, THE INFLUENCE OF LOCAL SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC FORCES 


I. EARLY HIGH SCHOOLS IN VERMONT 


1. Brattleboro 


In 1832 an organization known as the Brattleboro High 
School Association was incorporated. The articles of 
incorporation provided “That there be, and hereby is, con- 
stituted and established a High School for young masters, 
ladies, and misses, in the east village of the town of 
Brattleborough, . . .” The board of control made up of 
such men as John Holbrook, Francis Goodhue, Joseph 
Fessenden and others, was to be known as the “Brattle- 
boro’ High School Association.” The year previous John 
Holbrook and others had purchased land to the value of 
$6000 on which the high school building was erected in 
the year 1832. It is probable that the first term of school 
in this building was kept during the winter of 1833." 

As early as 1834 Rev. Addison Brown, brother of 
John S. Brown the principal of the high school, made 
the public schools a theme of discourse at his church on 
Fast Day. From this time on there was continued dis- 
cussion of a new system for the public schools. It is prob- 


*Cabot: Annals of Brattleboro, I, p. 400 f. 
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able that the reorganization which took place a few years 
later was due more to the efforts of Addison Brown than 
to any other individual. ‘With persistance and confi- 
dence, under some bitter persecution and but little, if any, 
encouragement, he labored on, until seven years saw the 
accomplishment of his wishes. ...In the autumn of 
1841, sufficient interest was excited upon this subject, as 
to call several meetings, attended by both sexes, to hear 
a discussion of the new system, as advocated by Mr. 
Brown.” In the discussions which followed it became 
evident to real estate owners and men of property in 
general that they would be benefited by having good 
schools, as a knowledge of the fact would induce people to 
come to live in Brattleboro because of the educational 
advantages. Consequently there was no further opposi- 
tion and the proposition carried. 

L. G. Mead, C. Davis and Joseph Steen were elected a 
prudential committee and instructed to reorganize the 
schools upon the plan proposed. Moses Woolson was the 
first teacher of the central or high school.? His selection 
was a most fortunate one for the new venture and here 
began, in the autumn of 1841,° not only the public high 
school of Vermont but the career of a unique character 
in high school history in the nineteenth century. The 
building owned by the Brattleboro High School Associa- 
tion was purchased by the district in 1841 to house the 
new public high school.* 

Brattleboro was the first town in Vermont to adopt a 
graded system similar to that being organized throughout 

2 Burnham: Brattleboro, p. 41. 


* [bid., p. 21. 
‘ Ibid. 
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Massachusetts. The expense of the system was at first less 
than $2000 per year.> The records of the early high 
school are so meager that there is little to indicate its 
character. From a pupil’s note book kept during the 
winter term of 1846-47 the “names of the scholars who 
attend school the winter term, 1846” show the enrollment 
to have been thirty-five boys and thirty-six girls. In this 
same note book the “List of Studies at the Central School 
at the Winter Term, 1846” was “Davies’s Algebra, 
Adams’s Arithmetic, Davies’s Arithmetic, Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Worcester’s Geography, History of England, 
History of the United States, American School Reader, 
Porter’s Rhetorical Reader.” ® 

A significant sidelight upon the early development of 
Brattleboro schools is found in a contemporary state re- 
port. The difficulties met with by the promoters of the 
system are related in detail. 

“Some (there were honorable exceptions) of the wealthiest 
taxpayers, resisted the efforts of the friends of the system, 
because they had educated their children in the select schools; 
while the poorer class were influenced to believe that the 
system was designed to educate the children of their more 
favored neighbors.” 

By tact on the part of the promoters of the new system 
the objectors were quieted. 

“The high school is now based upon a foundation not to 
be shaken; for it has taken deep root in the affections of the 
community, and is sustained and cherished by their most 
ardent exertions and wishes for its prosperity and perpetuity.” 

The report sets forth the advantages of the high school 
as follows: 


®Tbid., p. 41. 
* Cabot: op. cit., p. 403 f. 
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“In exerting a most favorable influence upon the primary 
schools. . . . Again, one half, and even a greater fraction, 
of the children of the village, it is apprehended, would be 
unable to bear the expense of anything like a full course of 
instruction in select schools, while under the present system 
they are carried through studies, covering six or eight years, 
at a trifling expense.” 


Other advantages proposed were the development of a 
democratic spirit among the youth and a feeling of pride 
among the citizens in this community undertaking. “Its 
influence has collected a well selected and much read 
library of nine hundred volumes, and created a taste for 
reading among all classes.” Better teachers and needed 
uniformity in books and course of studies were secured. 
“The effect upon the whole community has been favorably 
felt, in directing attention to the subject of education.” 
The cost was $1500 for forty-three weeks of school each 
year.’ 

It is impossible to determine with any degree of cer- 
tainty the true character of Brattleboro High School be- 
fore 1865. There seems to be an absolute lack of records 
or other official data concerning the school throughout 
the period under consideration. An occasional glimpse 
may be had of the school activities in the newspapers of 
the day. In March, 1865, “‘the proceeds of the High School 
Exhibition, which amounted to about $125, are to be de- 
voted to paying for the new school house bell.” 'The per- 
formance was repeated on Saturday evening following for 
the benefit of B. F. Bingham, principal. The program 
was four hours long and consisted of declamations, recita- 
tions, farces, and other features, and closed with remarks 


™ Second Report of the Board of Education, Maine, 1848, p. 48 f. 
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by J. S. Adams, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education.* From the same source a year later it ap- 
pears that “during the past year the number of pupils 
at the High School has been 58, average attendance 55. 
The largest number of tardies in any term is 15 and 
smallest 5.” ® 

Brattleboro contained two separate villages—East 
Brattleboro and West Brattleboro.1° The academy 
established in 1801 was located in West Brattleboro. The 
Brattleboro High School of 1832 and its successor the 
public high school were located in East Brattleboro. It 
is not clear whether the public high school served both 
villages in the early years. It is very likely that the 
academy continued to draw rather largely on the pupil 
population of the west village during the early period. 
In spite of the dearth of authentic information concern- 
ing the high school, the frequent reference to the suc- 
cess of the school as found in the early educational litera- 
ture of Vermont is the best of evidence of its importance 
in the high school movement in the state. 


2. Windsor 


The references to early education in Windsor indicate 
that its public schools were the ordinary district schools 
and instruction in the higher branches was provided by 
private schools or academies such as Union Academy,"* 
Windsor Female Academy and Juvenile College,’? Mr. 

’ Vermont Record, III, No. 8, p. 124, March 11, 1865. 

®Ibid., IV, No. 11, p. 172, March 16, 1866. 


” George: Gazetteer (1822), p. 34. 
4 Spooner’s Vermont Journal, Whole No. 1693, January 15, 1816, 
4, 


p- 
4Tbid., Whole No. 1757, April 7, 1817, p. 4. 
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Eastman’s School,’* Windsor Academy “ and other less 
pretentious private schools. In 1844 the town contained 
two “seminaries of learning,” one for both ladies and 
gentlemen and the other exclusively for ladies, at either 
of which the student might obtain a thorough classical 
and English education. There were also three public or 
free schools where all branches of English studies were 
taught.*® 

The provisions for education in Windsor were not satis- 
factory. A meeting of the legal voters of the School 
District was held July 18, 1844 “to see what measures 
will be taken to raise money for continuing our free 
schools.” No record of the proceedings of this meeting 
has been found but something evidently resulted from that 
or subsequent meetings held during the year. The editor 
of the Vermont Journal noticed “with much pleasure that 
a new plan on which to conduct our Common Schools, has 
been proposed, and it is likely to receive the unanimous 
and cordial support of our citizens . . . our youth could 
obtain as thorough an English and Classical education 
as at the best Academies in New England.” 7*® A few 
months later the School Committee made a lengthy report, 
describing the new school organization that had been car- 
ried out at the direction of the school district. 

The Committee reported that it had repaired the school- 
house and prepared it for the accommodation of all the 
scholars of the district. “This was done by removing 
all the partitions—throwing the whole lower story into 
a single commodious room for the High Schools, and divid- 


4 Tbid., XLIII, No. 2227, April 10, 1826, p. 4. 
* Vermont Journal, I, July 25, 1844, p. 3. 
 Tbid., I, No. 1, June 20, 1844, p. 2. 

*Tbid., I, No. 29, January 4, 1845, p. 2. 
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ing the second story into two rooms for the Primary and 
Grammar Schools. . . . The High School-room has seats 
for 100 scholars, the Grammar School-room for 66, and 
that of the Primary School will accommodate, if necessary, 
100 or more.” 

Rey. O. H. Staples was selected as principal of the 
high school. Miss Barrett and Miss Morey were en- 
gaged to teach the grammar and primary schools. At 
the close of the spring vacation the schools were opened 
under the new arrangement. 

“The whole number of scholars in the schools has been in 
the High School 78, in the Grammar School 69, in the 
Primary School 76—total 223. During the first term in the 
High School the number was 49, and the average attendance 
35, . . . Your committee have frequently visited the schools, 
and have found very gratifying progress made towards 
realizing the full benefits of the new organization. . . . The 
schools are so arranged that the children of the district will 
now be able to pursue a regular course of studies, beginning 


with the alphabet, and continuing as far as in our best 
Academies.” 


The cost of instruction in the high school for thirteen 
weeks was $81. The regular term for the high school was 
fixed at forty weeks and an assistant, Miss Wellman, was 
employed. Pupils admitted to the high school from 
“abroad” made the assistant teacher necessary but the 
tuition fees more than paid the salary of the assistant,'7 
which at that time was very meager. 

In 1850 annual examinations were held in February 
by the Visiting Committee and parents and others were 
invited to attend.’® In June, 1859, “the annual examina- 


™ Report of School Committee, 1845. (Published in Vermont Jour- 
nal, II, No. 23, November 26, 1845, p. 2.) 
** Windsor, Vermont Chronicle, February 26, 1850, p. 35. 
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tions of the Windsor High School were held on Friday 
and Saturday.” Mr. Dana was principal at that time 
and the number of pupils for the term was 80. The re- 
sults of the examination were very creditable to both 
principal and students.?® 

The schools of Windsor as organized in 1860 show that 
the reorganization as carried out in 1844-45 was a suc- 
cess. The district system still existed in Windsor village 
but the high school was attended by pupils from the 
whole village as well as by non-residents from other towns 
and even other states. The whole number of students 
enrolled in the high school for the year 1859-60 was 103, 
51 for the spring term, 60 for the fall term, and 78 for 
the winter term. Judah Dana, A.M., was principal and 
Lycortas B. Hall was assistant. The studies of the high 
school were “Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, Geography, and such higher studies 
as are commonly pursued in High Schools and Academies, 
with exercises in composition and declamation.” 

The extent to which higher branches were taught is 
shown by the fact that 47 studied Latin and 8 studied 
Greek during the year 1859-60. The textbooks adopted 
for the high school are a further indication of the ex- 
tent to which instruction in higher branches was provided. 
The textbooks for 1859-60 were as follows: 

“ENGLISH LITERATURE.—The Bible; Sargent’s 
Fourth and Fifth Readers; Wells’s Grammar; Class-Book of 
Prose and Poetry; Willard’s History of the United States; 
Webster’s Dictionary; Worcester’s Spelling-Book. 


NATURAL SCIENCE.—Fitch’s Physical Geography; 
Wells’s Chemistry. 


*Vermont School Journal and Family Visitor, I, No. Il, June, 
1859, p. 71. 
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MATHEMATICS.—Greenleaf’s Arithmetic; Thomson’s 
Day’s Algebra; Davies’s Bourdon; Loomis’s Geometry. 

LATIN.—Andrews & Stoddard’s Grammar; New Liber 
Primus; Andrews’s Sallust; Gould’s, Cooper’s and Bowen’s 
Virgil; Folsom’s Cicero. 

GREEK.—Crosby’s Grammar, Lessons and Anabasis; and 
Felton’s Homer’s Iliad.” 


A public examination of the high school was held at 
the close of the winter term. Examinations for admis- 
sion to the high school were held at the close of each 
term, “by the Committee with the assistance of the 
Teachers.” Promotions were made from the grammar 
school to the high school “only on certificate of the Com- 
mittee.” The committee referred to was the Prudential 
Committee of three members. 


“The Tuition established by vote of the District, (to be paid 
in advance,) is as follows: 
HIGH SCHOOL.—Common English Branches, per 


W.CCKMR Et cercld avers obsteteheeneba sin cvahsroiatens atete tone 85 cts. 
Higher English, Algebra, Latin, Greek ...... AS is 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—English Branches, per 
WEEK muaieves cigissers tes nels sais less) sisua ele cl leietel s 45“ 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—Per week ............ 25 faye 


It is evident from this tuition charge applied to the lower 
schools as well as to the high school that the instruction 
was not free as was the case in 1845 when the system was 
established. 

It is readily seen that Windsor High School had its 
origins in the old district school system. It was similar 
to Brattleboro in its origins, except that there is no in- 
dication that a union district was actually formed. How- 


Catalogue of Officers, Instructors and Students of the Public 
Schools of the Third School District, Windsor, 1859-60, 
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ever, judging from the school system as it actually 
developed after 1845 it had all the characteristics of a 
union district with the high school open to all the dis- 
tricts of the village. 


3. Burlington 


In 1849 Burlington was a town of nearly 8000 popula- 
tion. The people were determined to open the high 
school to girls as well as boys. “At primary meetings of 
five of the Village Districts—the 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th—it was voted to form a ‘Union District, under 
an Act of the Legislature passed in 1841, for the purpose 
of supporting a High School.” On December 28, 1849, 
the union was consummated by the surrender of the 
academy property, by the incorporators, to the Pru- 
dential Committee of the new district. In February, 1850, 
the first term of the Burlington Union High School was 
opened with Joel T. Benedict as principal and his wife 
as preceptress. The grade of work offered during the first 
term may be judged from the textbooks used: Town’s 
Reader, and Speller, Morse’s Geography, Adam’s Arith- 
metic and Ollendorf’s French System. 

The school year 1849-50 was a year of transition and 
at its close Mr. Benedict resigned. H.N. Hubbard took 
up the work and instituted a new system in which each 
district had a primary and middle school. Instruction 
in the high school was confined to higher mathematics, 
natural science, history, moral and intellectual philosophy 
and, in the classical department, Latin and Greek. Com- 
positions were required fortnightly and declamations once 
a month. It was not only a fitting school for college but 
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also a finishing academy ** for those who stopped before 
going to college. ‘Tuition was free to all residents of the 
Union District. Mr. Hubbard remained as principal un- 
til 1852 and taught the languages. His assistants were 
S. H. Peabody the first year and H. B. Buckham the sec- 
ond year. Miss Jane Noble was teacher of English and 
French for a number of years. 

After Mr. Hubbard left, his successors were S. H. Pea- 
body, 1852-3; H. B. Buckham, 1853-4; C. W. Thompson, 
1854-56; C. W. Walker, F. H. Waterman, and Davis G. 
Moore, one term each, 1856-57; A. A. Smith, 1857-59; 
Edward Conant, 1859-60; Richard H. Stone, 1860-61; 
and I. U. Camp, 1861-68. The number of assistants 
varied from two to three up to 1868. By an act of the 
Legislature approved November 19, 1867, and accepted 
by the City as a part of its charter, the school districts 
were abolished and the property passed into the control 
of the new Board of School Commissioners. On May 29, 
1869, the Trustees of the “Burlington High School” exe- 
cuted a deed to the City of Burlington of its lot and build- 
ing on the corner of College and Willard streets and the 
needed reorganization began.7? 

It is evident from this brief sketch that the institution 
known after 1869 as Burlington High School had a con- 
tinuous history beginning in 1816. Although in the early 
years the instruction was not free and in the thirties and 
forties girls were not admitted, it had, however, many of 


This was a semi-private high school or academy which was 
established in 1816, and had many of the characteristics of a public 
school with a high school department. In 1829 it was incorporated 
as the Burlington High School. 

This account is based upon Allen’s Sketch of the Burlington 
Academy and High School, published in Vermont Antiquarian So- 
ciety: Proceedings and Papers, I, No. 1. 
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the features of the later free public high school and is an 
excellent example of a type of development to be found 
throughout most of the New England states before the 
Civil War. Even in Massachusetts, with its compulsory 
high school policy, examples of this type may be found 
as in the case of Framingham. The point in its history 
at which the institution assumed the main characteristics 
of the public high school was in 1850 when it became the 
Burlington Union High School.?? Without doubt that 
was the date when secondary education became free to all 
members of the community who were qualified to enter. 

Burlington High School probably represented the best 
development in public secondary education in Vermont be- 
fore 1865 and its character was due in great measure 
to the long and continuous development, through varying 
stages, of one institution which played such a prominent 
part in the training of the youth of the community. An 
important factor contributing to its success was the pres- 
ence of the University of Vermont which supplied the 
institution throughout its long career with college trained 
men as principals and teachers, and provided an atmos- 
phere of culture that fostered a progressive educational 
spirit. 

4. Montpelier 


An act incorporating the Montpelier Academy was 
passed November 7, 1800. The Washington County 
Grammar School was incorporated in November, 1813, 
the act providing that “the rents and profits of certain 
lands in said county should be appropriated for the bene- 


*Vermont School Register for District No. A, Union High School, 
in the town of Burlington, 1859-60 and 1860-61 (MS.). 
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fit of the school.” This institution continued for almost 
fifty years, as one of the few county grammar schools 
actually established.?* 

In 1850 a movement was started looking to the estab- 
lishment of a union school district in Montpelier. The Ab- 
stract of School Returns for 1850 shows that the number 
of children in the town was 697 and the total expenditures 
for public district schools were $750.10. The great ma- 
jority of children were in Montpelier village and judging 
from the number of weeks of schooling and the amount 
expended, the education provided was of unsatisfactory 
character.” At the town meeting in March, 1850, a 
committee was appointed “‘to inquire into the expediency 
of & to report a plan for uniting the several school dis- 
tricts of the village of the Town.” In the committee’s 
report which was presented at a subsequent meeting no 
definite recommendations were made. Inquiries were made 
and correspondence was carried on with the result that 
the committee found but one town from which they were 
able to get a report on the practical application of the 
plan, namely Brattleboro. 


“Your committee have been informed that similar results 
have been experienced in other places. And your Committee 
are inclined to the Opinion that the system and design of these 
union School Districts are highly worthy of the careful and 
candid consideration of our Citizens. ... And it must be 
admitted by all that our present schools are greatly deficient 
in uniformity and in inspiring a lively and universal interest 
throughout the community.” 7° 


The committee did not report a plan for two reasons: 


* Records of Washington County Grammar School (MS.). 
75 Montpelier Town Records (MS.), Book I (1849-1863), p. 39. 
* [bid., p. 51. 
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“The first is that we are not sufficiently informed in regard 
to the workings of the several plans and experiments, to form 
an opinion as to which is the best, or whether any of these 
is adapted to our circumstances. The second is that a Town 
Meeting has no jurisdiction over the matter; and besides it 
will be noticed that the proposed system will probably an- 
nihilate, or rather incorporate into itself our Academy; and 
it will require much consideration and consultation in order 
to adopt the System and yet preserve to this place the bene- 
fits of the County Grammar School Funds.” *7 


It is evident that the chief obstacle at the time was the 
one which retarded secondary education in Vermont for 
the better part of a half century—the county grammar 
school system, founded upon a meager land grant plan. 

The next action of which there is a definite record was 
taken by Rev. William Lord of the Grammar School 
Trustees. He moved on July 11, 1856, that a system of 
graded schools be provided. Messrs. Lord, Merrill and 
Walton were appointed a committee with instructions to 
devise a plan for a system of graded schools in connection 
with Washington County Grammar School. The plan 
was submitted June 24, 1857, and Charles Reed and 
Henry Nutt were added to the committee. A final report 
of the building committee was accepted July 13, 1857. In 
the same month the several districts held meetings at 
which it was severally voted to form an association of 
the several districts. The new organization became a fact 
at a meeting held July 22, 1857. One of the first acts 
of the new district was the appointment of a committee 
of ten to provide a building for a high school and to con- 
fer with the Trustees of the Washington County Grammar 
School. Up to this time it seems that both the Trustees 


" Ibid., p. 51 f. 
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of the Grammar School and the leaders interested in the 
improvement of the public common schools were working 
independently toward the same goal. A very significant 
entry occurs in the Grammar School Records under date 
of July 23, 1857,—a complete statement of the state 
auditor’s report dated December 22, 1856, relative to 
the land holdings of Washington County Grammar 
School. According to the report the total amount of 
land situated in the County and belonging to the school 
was 2432 acres with an annual rental of $358.22. 

The committee appointed by the union district pur- 
chased land for the new building September 10, 1857. A 
building committee of three was appointed, but two years 
elapsed before the building was completed. In the mean- 
time, the Legislature passed “An act to enlarge the powers 
of the Montpelier Union District.” The act was passed in 
November, 1858 but much discussion was provoked and it 
was not finally adopted until November 21, 1859. It pre- 
served the original districts as units entering into the 
union district, and provided that each of the four dis- 
tricts select one member of the Prudential Committee, 
while the union district should elect the President of the 
Board as a fifth member. In April of the same year an 
arrangement was perfected whereby “Union of Action” 
between the union district and the Washington County 
Grammar School was secured. 

In this arrangement the Grammar School Trustees 
agreed to apply the avails of their real estate toward the 
expense of the new school building; to apply the annual 
income from public lands, then estimated at $356, to the 
use and support of their school, and to supply academic 
instruction to designated pupils of the union district. 
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It was understood that the Grammar Schoo] remained in 
all respects a county institution. On its part the union 
district leased and conveyed to the Grammar School such 
rooms as might prove requisite for its own convenience, 
and agreed to keep the building in proper repair and 
insured. 

Each corporation retained its powers as to appoint- 
ment of teachers “and all other matters to the fullest 
extent,” but it was understood that on all questions per- 
taining to their mutual interests there should be a con- 
sultation of their respective committees. The Judges of 
Washington County Court including the Presiding Judge 
were made arbiters in the event of misunderstandings con- 
cerning school policy. 

The plan went into effect in September, 1859, with the 
opening of the new building, which had been constructed 
at a cost of $20,000, raised on the grand list of the dis- 
tricts concerned.*® The school was organized on the 
basis of six grades, the first five each having a separate 
teacher. The sixth grade was the Grammar School or 
high school and occupied two rooms, the boys in one and 
the girls in the other. M. M. Marsh had charge of the 
boys and Mrs. Marsh, the girls. Instruction was free in 
the first five grades to all residents of the district but 
tuition was charged at the rate of $2 per term for non- 
residents in the lower grades and all students in the Gram- 
mar School. The enrollment for the first year was 63 in 
the Grammar School and 458 in the lower grades. The 
year consisted of four terms of ten weeks each.?® 


*<“Third Annual Report of Vermont Board of Education” (in 
Vermont School Journal, I, No. VIII, p. 191 f., November, 1859). 
*The foregoing account is based largely upon DeBoer: “Brief 
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The exact status of this double-geared system of free 
instruction in the elementary school and fee instruction 
in the secondary school presented a problem for the town 
superintendent. In 1860, he reported to the town that 
he had “‘visited all the schools kept in the new school build- 
ing at the head of School Street except the Academical 
Department. That being not strickley (sic) a common 
school, I have doubted whether it was my legal duty to 
visit it as a Superintendant (sic). He observed also “TI 
have found all the schools in the new building in a much 
better condition than I ever saw our schools in before. 
There is a decided improvement in the Appearance of the 
pupils in behavior, manners & also in the order thorough- 
ness, correctness, & progress being made in the several 
departments.” °° This statement coming from Mr. 
Ballou who had been town superintendent since back in the 
forties and was one of the committee in 1850 that drew 
such a dismal picture of school conditions in Montpelier 
at that time, deserves consideration and speaks well in- 
deed for the new system just closing its first year of actual 
achievement. 

D. D. Gorham became “Preceptor of Montpelier Union 
School” in 1860 and continued as such for eleven years. 
His administration was a very successful one and to him 
is due much credit for the high character which the school 
maintained in those early years. A few old records of 
the actual school activities are still preserved that throw 
light upon the curriculum and other features of the school. 
Sketch of Montpelier Schools” (Catalogue of Montpelier Union 
School and Washington County Grammar School, 1892, pp. 41-56). 
Constant reference was made also to the Records of Washington 


County Grammar School (MS.). 
* Montpelier Town Records, Book I, 1849-63 (MS.), p. 243. 
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A list of subjects taught, dated December 3, 1860, in- 
cluded “Arithmetic, Grammar, Analysis, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Latin Lessons, Arnold’s Latin, Latin Reader, Cesar, 
Cicero, Virgil, Greek Lessons, Greek Lessons & Grammar, 
Greek Ist, Greek 2nd.’ <A second list adds ‘‘Anabasis, 
High School Geography, Class Reading.” <A third list 
adds “Algebra, Ist French, 2nd French, 3rd French, 2nd 
Botany.” 31 Other subjects appeared, probably in re- 
sponse to a demand on the part of students. Geometry 
and the Constitution of the United States were first 
taught in February, 1862.22 Astronomy was taught first 
in September, 1862.°* Livy and the Odyssey appeared in 
April, 1862.3 In addition to the subjects listed a course 
in Elocution was given to gentlemen and ladies separately 
in April, 1862.°° 

At this point there occurs a break in the records, the 
class books having been lost or destroyed. The daily 
schedule for the term beginning September 5, 1866, the 
records of which have been preserved, shows that two 
rooms were devoted to the high school work and that the 
school day was divided into eight periods, four in the 
morning and four in the afternoon. The subjects pro- 
vided for in the schedule were Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Analysis, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, 
French, Latin Book, Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, Greek Book 
and Xenophon.*® The school year probably closed 
with an exhibition or graduation exercise judging from 


* Gorham: Class Book, Dec. 3rd, 1860 (MS.). 
™Tbid., February 3, 1862. 

* Tbid., Sept. Ist, 1862. 

*Tbid., April 21st, 1862. 

*Tbid., April 21st, 1862. 

**Tbid., Sept. 5, 1866. 
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an entry in Mr. Gorham’s Class Book which gave a list 
of subjects: “Russia,” “Valedictory,” “Life,” “Scholars 
Aim,” “Arts and Sciences,” with a pupil’s name set oppo- 
site each.37 

Very little is known concerning the number and char- 
acter of the school population before 1865. The only 
evidence to be found is gleaned from a series of records 
whose author is unknown but they bear the appearance of 
authenticity and may be accepted in lieu of anything more 
reliable. The registration of students for the quarter 
commencing September 3, 1861 was 37 males and 43 fe- 
males with the average age of 16.4 and 15.7 years respec- 
tively. The registration for the term beginning April 
21, 1862 was 25 males and 26 females, the ages not being 
recorded.*® So far as the records are available tuition 
was required of all students attending the Grammar or 
High School. In 1860 the fee was $3.50 per quarter re- 
gardless of the subjects pursued.*® 

This brief sketch of the “Montpelier Union School and 
Washington County Grammar School” and of its prede- 
cessor the Washington County Grammar School presents 
merely a variation of a general type to which all the early 
Vermont high schools belong. Each community developed 
its first high school in the period before 1865 to meet its 
local needs. The influences that were common to Vermont 
towns determined the general direction and scope of this 
development but the local community influences, which 
were extremely democratic in character, determined 
the peculiar variations to be found in each town, 


7 Tbid., April 21st, 1862. 

*% Montpelier Union School [Register of students] (MS.), Septem- 
ber, 1861 to April, 1862. 

* Gorham: op. cit., Dec. 3rd, 1860, 
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5. St. Johnsbury 


The development of secondary education in St. Johns- 
bury was peculiar and represented a combination of a 
union district high school and a private academy. In 
1842 St. Johnsbury Academy was founded with James 
K. Colby as principal. From the beginning the school 
was a success. In the first catalogue, published in 1843, 
101 students were enrolled and four years later there were 
251 students.*° 

The union school movement spread during the forties 
and fifties throughout the state. In St. Johnsbury a 
union school was opened November 22, 1856, with 
Andrew E. Rankin as principal.4t The schools were 
organized in three grades, primary, intermediate and high 
school. This plan continued until 1864 when arrange- 
ments were made by which the union high school and the 
St. Johnsbury Academy were to be united under the super- 
intendence of J .K. Colby. The object of the union was 
to furnish “a higher grade of school for the instruction of 
advanced scholars in English and Classical studies.” 4? 

It is not certain whether this arrangement was actually 
carried out as no further reference to the union can be 
found. Other evidence indicates that the high school con- 
tinued with an average yearly attendance of 27 at an 
annual cost of $70 per student until 1874 when the high 
school was discontinued and advanced pupils were sent 
to the academy for a three-year course, the tuition being 
$30 per year.*? 


“ Bush: History of Education in Vermont, p. 124 f. 
“Fairbanks: The Town of St. Johnsbury, p. 252. 
“The Caledonian, Vol. 28, No. 6, August 5, 1864, p. 3. 
“Fairbanks: op. cit., p. 252 f. 
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6. St. Albans 
The history of St. Albans High School would hardly 


be complete without some reference to the Franklin County 
Grammar School chartered in 1799 and located at St. 
Albans. In 1840 the Female Seminary was opened in a 
building constructed for its use in 1839. This institu- 
tion was controlled by the trustees of the Franklin County 
Grammar School, and was intended to be a female depart- 
ment of that institution. The two schools were united 
in August, 1847 and conducted in the Seminary building. 
This was the beginning of co-education in St. Albans, ex- 
cept as it existed in the district schools. Chauncey H. 
Hayden was the first preceptor and Miss Emily Baker, a 
former student and teacher in Miss Willard’s famous 
Troy Seminary, was the preceptress. 

In the same year in which the Franklin County Gram- 
mar School was chartered, 1799, the town of St. Albans 
was divided into six districts for the organization of 
common schools. The “Center District” developed into 
district No. 4 and in October, 1851, the town voted to 
unite districts No. 4 and No. 12 under the name of “Dis- 
trict No. 4.” “This consolidation included an arrange- 
ment between the trustees of the Franklin County Gram- 
mar School and the Female Seminary, and the prudential 
committee of District No. 4 whereby all scholars belonging 
to the district were made eligible to all school privileges 
alike, those outside to pay tuition.” The arrangement 
was immediately successful and within a few years the 
school population had far outgrown the capacity of the 
school plant. 

On January 27, 1860 a resolution was passed by the 
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town which provided for the erection of two new buildings 
one of which was to be a central school building to cost 
not more than $6000. <A building committee was ap- 
pointed which was authorized to make arrangements with 
the trustees of the Franklin County Grammar School for 
the lease of the school lot on which to construct the new 
academy building. The building was completed in June, 
1861 and the union school opened in the following Sep- 
tember. The agreement between the trustees of the Frank- 
lin County Grammar School and the Prudential Com- 
mittee of District No. 4 was as follows: 


“The Union School District No. 4, in consideration of the 
free use of the Academy lot, together with the control of all 
tuitions, land rents, and other property belonging and accru- 
ing to said Academy, is bound to provide, free of rent, on 
the first or second floor of said building, a capacious and 
convenient furnished room or rooms, to accommodate at least 
one hundred students, for the exclusive use, occupancy, and 
control, at all times, of the trustees and their successors in 
office, and subject to the further proviso, that said district 
shall not use or occupy any portion of said premises for 
other than school purposes.” 


The Franklin County Grammar School was installed in 
the south hall of this new building and carried on its work 
under the direction of J. S. D. Taylor until 1869 when 
the high school department was established with Joseph 
W. Taylor as principal. The change which occurred in 
1869 was really a change in name only for the Grammar 
School had performed the functions of a high school in 
great measure after the union in 1851 and after the agree- 
ment in 1861 all that was lacking was the name.** 


*4This sketch is based upon Watson, Mrs. S. A.: Educational 
History of St. Albans; and Landon, S. A.: History of the St. Albans 
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The development in St. Albans resembles very closely 
that in Montpelier. It is very likely that each was in- 
fluenced by the other to a large degree, judging from the 
procedure followed by the two towns. 


WI. THE EXPANSION OF THE GRADED SYSTEM AND THE 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


There is frequent reference in educational literature of 
Vermont to the Rutland Union School, established in 
1857.4° The plan of organization was similar to that of 
Brattleboro *® and the high school was known as Rutland 
Union High School until 1867 when a Rutland Graded 
High School was incorporated.** Other towns credited 
with high schools before 1865 are Bellows Falls, in 
1858; 48 East Hardwick, in 1859; *9 and Swanton, in 
1862. The latter town was authorized to establish a 
union district, with power to grade the school. The 
school was divided into three distinct grades—primary, 
intermediate and high school. It was established in 
1862 with C. D. Mead as the principal and was a “suc- 
cess in all its main features.” °° Vergennes probably estab- 
lished a high school about 1865 which had its origin in the 
union of a Grammar School or academy, and graded 


High School [St. Albans High School] Academic, XI, No. 3, Decem- 
ber, 1897, pp. 7-19). 

“Bush: op. cit., p. 61. 

“ Tbid., p. 22. 

* Tbid., p. 63. 

“Second Annual Report of Secretary of Vermont Board of Edu- 
cation, 1858, p. 13. 

“Third Annual Report of Secretary of Vermont Board of Edu- 
cation, 1859, p. 7. 

° Ninth Annual Report of Secretary of Board of Education, 1865, 
p. 45. 
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school.°t There may have been other high schools estab- 
lished in Vermont before 1865, but if there were, the 
educational records and literature of the period do not 
bear witness to their existence. 

Vermont high school development before 1865 was de- 
termined largely by local social and economic conditions. 
The general tendency to establish union high schools or 
to convert existing academies and county grammar 
schools into public high schools for union school districts 
was the result of local and state leadership. The leaders 
in the movement received their inspiration from the work 
of Mann in Massachusetts and Barnard in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. The many variations were probably 
due to the democratic spirit for which Vermont is so 
well-known. 


Taste XII 


Hicgu ScuHoous ESTABLISHED IN VERMONT BEFORE 1865 


City or Town Date of Establishment 
Brattleboro, ar ces eons ee chee eee 1841 
WiAnGSOR ir: ctrtts ce siete icles ae s ceeri ane nem 1844 
Burlington ase ahs aids sie oases ane eee 1850 
St. Johnsbury scar dale ns ices eae 1856 
Rutland ye ic wus aicrca cece eeccere tein ieee 1857 
Bellows itallsscs sce echoes ste cote eee 1858 
East? Hardwick .ettes)-s sete lee rene 1859 
Montpelier ocr pee siawye wee Sete oe 1859 
i Albans of... a2 eee ees (1851) 1861 
Swanton. cas ascites (eee hie cen eee 1862 
Vergennes”. 5-05 3... se bavee soos sepa 1865 ? 


5% Correspondence of W. H. Carter, Principal of Vergennes High 
School, February 6, 1922. 


CHAPTER X 


RHODE ISLAND, THE INFLUENCE OF DEMO- 
CRATIC LEADERSHIP 


I. CENTERS OF DEVELOPMENT 


1. Providence 


Agitation for a high school in Providence had been go- 
ing on for a number of years and in 1828 resulted in the 
report of a committee composed of Francis Wayland, 
William T. Grinnell and Thomas Waterman. After a visit 
to Boston for the purpose of studying the schools there 
a report written by Doctor Wayland was presented on 
April 22. Among other significant recommendations deal- 
ing with gradation and general school organization the 
report contains the following: 


“If, in addition to these two grades of schools, a single 
school for the whole town be established, of a more elevated 
character, to enter which it shall be necessary to have been 
proficient in all the studies of the grammar schools, and in 
which should be taught a more perfect and scientific knowledge 
of geography, bookkeeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
navigation, moral and natural philosophy, natural history, the 
elements of political economy, and the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Latin and Greek languages; we think 
that our system of instruction would be such as to do honor 
to the public spirit of the commercial and manufacturing 
metropolis, but not at all beyond what is demanded by the 

251 
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advanced intelligence of the age. Whether a high school, of 
somewhat the same character, for girls, might not also be 
desirable and expedient, would be a matter for future con- 
sideration.” * 


The report closed with four recommendations, the last of 
which being “That a public high school be established, in 
which shall be taught all the branches necessary to a use- 
ful, mercantile and classical education.” * Nothing re- 
sulted from this recommendation for the establishment of 
a high school. 

In 1832 Providence became a city. The first school 
committee under the new charter consisted of twenty men 
of whom the Hon. Samuel W. Bridgham, mayor, was the 
chairman. His attitude toward education was shown in 
his inaugural address in which he observed that “‘in a free 
government, education, which elevates the mind, diffuses 
virtue, and leads to virtue, is the surest foundation of 
freedom and public safety.” * 


“In August, 1835, a special effort was made in the school 
committee to improve the character and increase the number 
of schools under their care. It was urged by some of the 
members of that body, that the establishing of a high school, 
in which the older and more advanced boys might pursue the 
higher branches of an English education, would tend to im- 
prove the grammar schools. It was urged that the removal 
of these pupils from the grammar schools would allow the 
masters to devote their attention to the mass of their scholars, 
instead of to a few already advanced beyond the common 
studies, and engaged in pursuing the higher branches. It 
was also urged that the establishment of a high school would 
afford a healthful stimulus to the boys in the grammar schools, 


*“Report of the Committee on Public Schools” (American Jour- 
nal of Education, III, p. 391, 1828). 

2 Ibid., p. 396. 

*Stockwell: History of Public Education in Rhode Island, p. 175. 
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and urge them onward in their studies, in order that they 
might become qualified for admission to such school. 

“The subject was referred to a special committee with 
instructions to examine into the expedience of having a ‘free 
high school’ established and to report the result of their 
examination. This Committee presented a report in the form 
of a series of resolutions, which were adopted by a vote of 
two-thirds of the school Committee. Among these resolutions 
was the following: “That it is highly desirable and expedient 
that a high school should be established in this city, for the 
instruction of young men in the higher branches of a good 
English education; and that said high school be established 
by this committee, should a provision for the same be made 
by the city government.’ ” * 


The City Council considered it inexpedient to establish 
such a school and voted against it. 

The reorganization of 1828 no longer met the needs of 
Providence with its rapid growth in population. In 1837 
the Providence Association of Mechanics and Manufac- 
turers took up the fight for a needed reorganization. A 
memorial, written by George Baker, President of the Asso- 
ciation, asserted that “the public schools of the city were 
wholly inadequate to the wants of the community, and 
far short of what might be expected from its present 
opulence.” The arguments of the memorialists were 
backed by an array of facts and comparative data that 
could not be refuted. As a remedy for the unsatisfactory 
conditions it was proposed that intermediate schools and 
the teaching of higher branches in the ‘Writing Schools” 
be established. The memorial was referred by the City 
Council to a committee which reported a plan of re- 
organization. This plan being unsatisfactory, another 


‘Tbid., p. 176. (Quoted from Barnard’s Rhode Island School 
Report.) Be 
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was presented. It provided for twelve primary, eight 
intermediate and four high schools. Then began an 
extended conflict between the Board of Aldermen and the 
Common Council which lasted until the end of the muni- 
cipal year 1836-37 without result. The election of Alder- 
men and Council for the next year made the school ques- 
tion an issue and the reformers won. A complete 
reorganization was favored by a large majority of the 
new City Council. 

In Common Council, June 26, 1837, it was “Resolved 
that Messrs. Stephen T. Olney, Henry Anthony, Amherst 
Everett, John L. Hughes, Seth Padelford and James E. 
Butts, with such as the Board of Aldermen may add, be 
a Committee to take into consideration the expediency of 
a new organization of the Public Schools of this City; and 
that said Committee be, and they are, hereby directed to 
report, at the next meeting of the City Council, a plan for 
such improvements in the system of public school educa- 
tion in this city, as they may deem expedient.” ° The 
resolution was concurred in by the Board of Aldermen on 
the same day and Alderman Cody was added to the Com- 
mittee. On August 29, the City Council “Resolved, That 
the Committee appointed to take into consideration the 
expediency of a new organization of the Public Schools, 
be empowered to raise a Sub-Committee of two, to visit 
the schools in Boston, Salem, Lowell, and New Bedford.” ® 
J. L. Hughes and Thomas R. Holden were made a sub- 
committee and they presented a full report to the Com- 
mittee of the City Council September 25, 1837. The 


° Report of City Council Committee on New Organization of Pub- 
lic Schools, 1837, p. 2. (In Rider Collection, Brown University.) 
*Tbid., p. 2. 
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sub-committee visited all the cities except New Bedford, 
and spent a short time in Charlestown. The details of 
the report indicate the care with which the schools visited 
were observed. All phases of the school organization were 
examined and reported. The impression made upon the 
committee by the high schools in the cities visited was 
significant. No doubt the unqualified popular endorse- 
ment of the high schools in those cities had tremendous 
effect. Further evidence of this effect is seen in the fact 
that the recommendations of the committee, put in form 
of resolutions, gave decided prominence to the high school. 
In concluding their report “the Committee offered the 
following Resolutions: 


FIRST. That it is expedient that the number of schools 
in this city be increased to seventeen, not including the schools 
for children of color. 

SECOND. That it is expedient that said schools be of the 
following descriptions, viz.: One High School, six Grammar 
and Writing Schools, ten Primary Schools. 

THIRD. That in the opinion of the City Council, no child 
ought to be admitted into the Primary Schools at a less age 
than four years; into the Grammar and Writing Schools at 
a less age than seven years; nor into the High School at a 
less age than twelve years, unless by special permission of 
the School Committee. 

FOURTH. That in the opinion of the City Council, no pupil 
ought to remain in the High School longer than three years 
unless by special permission of the School Committee, and 
in no case unless the same is not full. 

FIFTH. That in the opinion of the City Council, the 
Principal of the High School should be paid one thousand 
dollars per annum; the assistant teachers seven hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum; the Masters of the Grammar and 
Writing Schools, eight hundred dollars per annum; the Prin- 
cipals of the Primary Schools, two hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum; the Assistant Teachers one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars per annum. 
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SIXTH. That in the opinion of the City Council, it is ex- 
pedient to establish a Superintendent of the Public Schools. 
SEVENTH. That in the opinion of the City Council, the 
Superintendent of the Public Schools should be paid a salary 
of eight hundred dollars per annum. 

EIGHTH. That the High School should be instituted for 
the purpose of fitting young men for college and for per- 
fecting those who are not intended for a Collegiate course of 
study, in the branches of a good English education. 

NINTH. That it is expedient that the High School Shall 
be open for candidates from ali the schools in the city, once 
a year, ... 3 and that for admission into the High School, 
candidates from the Public Schools shall have preference over 
all others.” 7 


The report of the joint-committee and the sub-com- 
mittee was received and ordered printed and distributed 
among the freemen of the city. ‘The City Council 
struggled with this report for months. There was strong 
opposition to the proposed reorganization of the school 
system in the City Council and out of it. All sorts of 
expedients were adopted for defeating the passage of any 
bill making liberal provisions for public education.” ® 
“An Ordinance in relation to the Public Schools” passed 
April 9, 1838. It contained the following important 
provisions: 

Section 1. Be it ordained by the City Council of the 
City of Providence, that from and after the 7th (?) day of 
September, A.D., 1838, the number of Public Schools in Said 
City Shall be Seventeen (not including Schools for colored 
children) and that Said Schools Shall be of the following de- 
scription, to wit: One High School, Six Grammar and 
Writing Schools, Ten Primary Schools. And that free in- 
struction Shall be therein given, to the children of all the 


* [bid., p. 13) fi 
® City Document, 1878, No. 29, “Sketch of Establishment of High 
School,” p. 7. 
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inhabitants of the city, who may See fit to avail themselves 
thereof Subject only to the rules and regulations hereinafter 
contained and provided for. 

Sec. 2... . That the High School Shall be under the care 
of a Preceptor and one or more Assistant teachers, and 
thorough instruction Shall be given therein in All the branches 
of a good English education; and instruction Shall also be 
given therein to all the pupils whose parents or guardians 
may desire it, in all the preparatory branches of a classical 
education. 

“Sec. 3. The High School shall not at any time contain more 
than two hundred pupils, of which number not more than one 
hundred shall be females, except when the number of male 
pupils shall be less than one hundred: in which case, an ad- 
ditional number of females may be admitted, until the School 
shall be filled, under such conditions as the School Committee 
may prescribe.” ® 


In spite of the delay caused by the failure of the City 
Council to make the necessary appropriations, the School 
Committee continued to plan. On October 14, 1839, it 
“Resolved, That the lot on the corner of Benefit and 
Angell Streets, be and the same is hereby designated as 
a suitable site for the purpose of erecting thereon a High 
School House, or a Grammar and Writing School House, 
or both, and that the Building Committee be requested to 
purchase the same.” ?° The by-laws and regulations 
published by the School Committee in 1840 include specific 
regulations concerning the high school—duties of prin- 
cipal and teachers, salaries, keeping of records, reports, 
annual exhibitions, etc.’1 The following year the City 
Council showed that its interest in the high school was 
still alive by passing an ordinance giving ‘‘the School 

® Records of School Committee [Vol.] No. 3, p. 48 f. (MS.). 


” Ibid., p. 87. 
u School Committee: By-laws and Regulations, 1840, p. 19 f. 
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Committee power to reduce the salaries of the assistant 
teachers in the High School. . . .” 7” 

It is probable that the delay in the establishment of 
the high school was due to a number of circumstances, 
the most important being the extensive building program 
upon which the city was launched in April, 1838. No 
sooner had the ordinance providing for a reorganization 
passed the City Council than that body “appointed a 
committee to ‘examine all the public school-houses, and 
report if any changes in them were necessary,’ The com- 
mittee appeared to find that changes were needed. ‘They 
placidly reported that ‘all the old school-houses were un- 
fit for use in their present condition, and were all either 
too small, too dilapidated, or too badly constructed to 


be worth repairing.’ ” 1% 


Another committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare plans and estimates for the new school- 
houses, and Nathan Bishop was chosen “Superintendent 
of Public Schools.” Before the close of 1842 all the new 
school-houses, except the high school, had been com- 
pleted. Another cause for the long delay may be found 
in the general financial situation after 1837 which affected 
for a number of years any extensive public improvement 
such as Providence had outlined for its schools. 

By the time the elementary schools had been constructed 
the old hostility to the high school arose again. The 
conflict was carried on in the City Council and in the news- 
papers. Its opponents argued that it was aristocratic 
and unconstitutional; that “it would educate children 
above working for their support”; that “poor children 

™ Providence Daily Journal, September 14, 1841, p. 2. 


3 City Document, 1878, No. 29. “Sketch of the Establishment of 
the High School,” p. 8. 
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would never be seen in it”’; that “the city was already too 
much in debt. One of the most effective arguments 
brought against the school was the assertion that public 
opinion had changed since the adoption of the school ordi- 
nance, and that a majority of the citizens were opposed 
to the expenditure in which the erection and maintenance 
of a High School would involve the city. To meet this 
objection it was proposed to submit the question of hav- 
ing a High School to the voters of the city. There was 
fear and trembling as to the result, but when the ballots 
were counted the majority in favor of a High School was 
much greater than any of the friends of the school had 
dared to expect.” 14 

To make matters worse Rhode Island was in the throes 
of a revolution. Social changes of great consequence were 
taking place. One of the leaders in the new educational 
reorganization, Thomas Dorr, was a leader in the political 
conflict and his leadership was lost to the schools as a 
result of the Dorr War. 

In spite of the delay that had been occasioned, the high 
school building was begun in 1841 and completed within 
two years. As it approached completion another move- 
ment was started aiming to convert the new building into 
a city hall. Another period of conflict took place in which 
the Providence Journal led the fight for the high school. 
This movement failed also and with it, all further opposi- 
tion to the high school program. The building was com- 
pleted and dedicated March 20, 1843. Including the 
cost of land, curbing, grading, and other items, the build- 
ing cost $21,484.'79.7° 


4 Ibid., p. 9. 
6 Ibid., p. 10. 
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The School Committee, on June 9, 18438, decided to 
defer the appointment of a “Principal of the High 
School” and instructed the superintendent of schools to 
act in that capacity, relieving him of the duty of examin- 
ing the primary schools. This plan was continued per- 
manently. ‘The school had four teachers, each called an 
assistant teacher, and each paid less than was paid to the 
masters in the Grammar Schools.” '® Among the first 
four high school teachers was Albert Harkness, later 
renowned as a classical scholar. In 1851 Mr. Bishop 
resigned as superintendent of schools and principal of the 
high school to become superintendent of Boston Public 
Schools. Samuel S. Greene, a teacher in Boston and first 
superintendent of Springfield Public Schools, became his 
successor. Mr. Greene served four years, resigning in 1855 
to devote his full time to the Professorship of Didactics in 
Brown University. Rev. Danie] Leach became super- 
intendent and served throughout the period with which 
we are concerned. The personnel of the high school 
faculty changed frequently because of the growth in school 
population which made additional teachers necessary. 
This was also a period of high school and academy growth 
throughout New England and good teachers were in con- 
stant demand, a condition which caused frequent shifting 
from one place to another. Not counting the super- 
intendents of schools who were nominally principals of 
the high school, 24 different men served as regular 
teachers in the boys’ department and 19 women in the 
girls’ department before 1865.17 

“The Girls’ Department at the beginning and for many 


*Tbid., p. 11. 
1 Tbid., p. 66. 
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years after was distinct from the rest of the school, with 
separate schoolrooms, teachers, and recitations... . 
The two sexes met only for weekly exercises in singing, 
for exhibitions and similar gatherings of the whole school, 
and occasionally to witness experiments in Chemistry and 
Physics.” 18 In 1855 the boys’ department was divided 
into an “English and Scientific Department” with a four 
years’ course, and a “Classical Department” with a three 


19 For a number of years the boys had 


years’ course. 
two daily sessions and the girls, one session. The growth 
of the school was at first very slow. The limit had been 
set at two hundred pupils and 114 boys and 131 girls 
entered the first year. Up until 1853 the enrollment was 
scarcely larger than at the beginning. During the second 
decade a gradual increase began.”° This slow growth in 
high school population is difficult to understand in the 
light of the present educational conditions when we con- 
sider that the population of the city of Providence more 
than doubled from 1840 to 1860 and the total public 
schoo] attendance increased more than fourfold over the 
same period. But we must remember that the private 
academy, a powerful rival of the public high school until 
1860, was strongly entrenched in Providence. The great 
high school development here as well as elsewhere, began 
at the close of the Civil War and after the period of our 
study. 

There is no record of graduation or of the issue of 
diplomas before 1857, but a record has been kept since 
that time. Annual exhibitions were held every year be- 

* Report of School Committee, 1899-1900, p. 247. 


“ City Document 1878, No. 29, p. 66. 
*» Report of School Committee, 1899-1900, p. 247. 
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ginning with 1853 but it is uncertain whether such exer- 
cises before 1857 marked the completion of a definite 
curriculum by a graduating class. The first of these 
“Annual Exhibitions” of which we have record was held 
Friday, May 20, 1853 7! and in the same month each year 
thereafter. 

The example set by Providence was followed by six 
other towns before 1865: Newport, Warren, Bristol, 
Woonsocket, Pawtucket and Westerly.2* The informa- 
tion concerning this early development is meager because 
School Committees in Rhode Island were not accustomed 
to the printing of annual reports. It will not be necessary 
to attempt a detailed account of each of the six high 
schools mentioned, in as much as the development in 
Providence represents fairly well the practices followed 
by these schools. 


2. Newport 


It is probable that Newport established its high school 
shortly after 1843, although the exact date cannot be 
determined from any of the available data. The most recent 
study declares that “‘Newport established a public high 
school at the same period” ** as the one at Providence. 
The beginning of reorganization of the schools of New- 
port dates from 1827, at least a year before the second 
reorganization at Providence. In that reorganization 
there was no mention of a high school. The only subject 
of secondary character to be offered at that time was 


"Order of Exercises for the Annual Exhibition of the High 
School, Friday, May 20, 1853. 

™ Carrol: Public Education in Rhode Island, p. 235. 

* Tbid., p. 235. 
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book-keeping.** Nothing more of consequence seems to 
have occurred until 1844 when the School Committee “feel 
bound to express the opinion, that the time is come for 
an advancement in our upper schools, upon higher 
branches of study than have yet been pursued.” This 
committee felt that attention should be given to “natural 


99 66 


and mental philosophy, 


political economy,” and “the 
science of government”. 


“The Committee would ask, if such subjects as these they 
have named are not something more than mere accomplish- 
ments—if they are not essential parts of a common school 
education; essential parts of that education which every free 
community ought to be trying, at least, to devise some way 
of furnishing its rising generation? Is it not time, in short, 
that we began to think seriously of carrying our school sys- 
tem to its proper height, while we attend to the enlargement 
and expansion of the base?” *° 


Four years later the committee gave a brief account 
of the schools, reporting “that there are under their care, 
seven primary schools, a school for colored children, three 
intermediate or grammar schools, and a boys’ and girls’ 
senior department; the last of which, from necessity em- 
braces in it an intermediate school and is taught by a 
principal and assistant, and has accommodations for 
ninety pupils.” 2 In April, 1855 the Committee reported 
27 


two high schools.** ‘The high school seems to have under- 


gone a varied and fluctuating existence, having been 
originally established under that name; then reduced for 
economy, to a ‘senior department’ of the grammar schools ; 


*4 Resolution of Town Meeting, March 25, 1827. 

* Higginson and Clarke: Sketch of the Public Schools in the City 
of Newport, p. 7. 

* Tbid., p. 8. 

* Tbid., p. 10. 
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then reorganized, in 1863, as a high school, the sexes be- 
ing separated; then consolidated into a ‘mixed school’ in 
1864-5; . . . 28 

With 1865 a new era in the history of the Newport 
public schools began. The office of superintendent was 
created and Rev. Micah Talbot was the first incumbent 
taking up his duties August 1 of that year. Other reforms 
followed immediately, such as the admission of colored 
children to the same privileges as white children, co- 
education (first introduced in the high school the previous 
school year), systematic grading of the schools, the adop- 
tion of a uniform system of studies and the establishment 
of standards of promotion.?® The year 1865 marks the 
beginning of a new period for the Newport High School. 
In spite of the vacillating policy pursued up to that time, 
the institution had become firmly established and ready 
for the splendid future which it has so fully realized as 
the Rogers High School after 1873. 


3. Warren 


No public education was provided by Warren before 
1828, and no school houses were erected or provided at 
the expense of the town until 1842. All buildings used 
for school purposes were rented by the town. In 1842 
the town purchased the lower story of the Masonic Hall 
building in Warren village and opened a school there. 
Other buildings were erected by the town in the years 
following.®° “On the 7th of April, 1847, the town voted 

* 4nnual Report of School Committee, etc., 1892-93, p. 19 f. 

* Ibid., p. 19 f. 


* Field: State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations; A 
History, p. 287. 
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$10,000 for the erection of a school building in the West 
district; this resulted in the building of a fine and com- 
modious brick structure, which was dedicated September 
11, 1848. In this building an excellent high school was 
established. . . . Isaac F. Cady was appointed first prin- 
cipal, and held the position for many years.” *! The 
records of school development in Warren during the early 
period are unsatisfactory and yield but little information 
beyond the bare facts just recited.*” 


4. Bristol 


The year 1848 marked a period of great activity in the 
building of school houses, and in other educational mat- 
ters. In 1849 the office of superintendent of schools was 
created with an annual salary not to exceed two hundred 
dollars. Rev. Thomas Shepard was the first super- 
intendent and held office for six years. The appointment 
of Mr. Shepard was of great significance because of his 
keen interest in educational progress.** 

For a long time some of the more liberal minded of the 
citizens of Bristol had felt the need of a higher course 
of study than that pursued in the grammar school. “But 
the least suggestion of such a thing was met by violent 
opposition. . . . But the project had among its sup- 
porters three men of culture and influence, whose own 
liberal education enabled them to appreciate more clearly 
than most, the influence of a higher system of study, not 
only upon the students themselves, but also on the general 


™ Tbid., p. 288. 

* Griffin, A. A.: Correspondence. Mr. Griffin observes that there 
are “practically no data, the records of the early years were far 
from satisfactory for modern investigation.” 

® Stockwell: op. cit., p. 297 f. 
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intelligence and cultivation. These were Rev. Thomas 
Shepard, Rev. James W. Cook and Rev. James Sykes.” 4 
In the autumn of 1848 the School Committee voted unani- 
mously to establish a “Select School.” It was called the 
“Select School” lest they “offend the prejudices of the 
town” by calling it the “High School.” *° Forty-five 
pupils were selected from the various schools in the town 
and the work began in 1849 in the lower part of the 
academy which had been purchased by the town for public 
school use in 1840. 

There had developed such a prejudice toward the high 
school during the first few years that its critics used every 
opportunity to harass it. It was voted in town meeting 
in 1850 that the Committee be instructed to exclude Latin 
from the course. The opposition gradually disappeared 
and the principal was afterward permitted to teach both 
Latin and Greek to those students preparing for college. 
The name of the school was changed in 1852 from “Select” 
tou Hig = 

In 1864 the Normal School closed and remained closed 
for several years. The high school occupied at this 
time the upper rooms of the academy. In the spring of 
1865 it was placed in Normal Hal! where it remained for 
a number of years.?* 


5. Woonsocket 


The origin of the town of Woonsocket and the gradual 
evolution of the schoo] districts are an excellent example 
of the peculiar working of the district system. We shall 


“Tbid., p. 298 f. 
® Tbid., p. 298 f. 
* Tbid., p. 301. 
* Ibid., p. 303. 
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not attempt to retrace the steps in this process. How- 
ever, the influence of the district plan is seen in the 
organization of the high school. In 1849 the districts 
making up the town of Woonsocket, the old numbering 
having been retained, were 1, 19, 2, 20, 17, and 3. In this 
year a movement which had started in 1846, was completed 
—the establishment of a consolidated district. This 
district was composed of the original districts 1, 19, 2, 
20. “This consolidation was a great victory for the 
friends of education, for thereby the schools could be 
graded, and a High School established.” The high 
school building was erected during the years 1848-49. It 
was built on land donated by Hon. Edward Harris, and 
cost about $8000. At the death of Dexter Ballou in 1849, 
he bequeathed fifteen shares of Providence and Worcester 
Railroad stock to the “Secondary or Grammar School of 
Woonsocket.” #8 

The development of the high school during the period 
before 1865 is uncertain. We are informed that the high 
school “twas formally established with well-defined course 
of study and graduation in 1874,” and that there are no 
records or data previous to 1865.%° 


6. Pawtucket 


The early high school development in Pawtucket was 
complicated by the fact that the town was a part of 
Massachusetts until 1862.4° Up to this date that part 
of the town lying east of the Pawtucket River was under 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts and that part lying 


% Tbid., p. 442 f. 

*® Spratt, C. C.: Correspondence, February 14, 1922. 

“ Twenty-seventh Annual Report of Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation—Massachusetts, 1863-4, p. 36. 
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west belonged to Rhode Island. In government they were 
two entirely distinct towns but in other respects they were 
parts of one large community separated only by a narrow 
stream which in no way affected the common social and 
economic life of the people. 

In 1828 the town of Pawtucket was set off from the 
town of Seekonk by the Massachusetts legislature. The 
first appropriation of the town for public schools 
amounted to $350 but in the following year, 1829, the 
amount was reduced to $300. The annual appropriation 
remained at this figure until 1839. In that year the 
School Committee made a report in town-meeting which 
presented the actual condition of the schools and aroused 
the citizens to action. Five hundred dollars was voted in 
1839 and one thousand in 1840, and during 1840 and 
1841 the schools were reorganized. ‘“T'wo commodious 
school houses were erected, the schools in these houses 
graded, competent teachers placed in each school, with a 


» 41 Jnstruction in 


grammar department in each house. 
the higher English branches and the languages had been 
provided since 1836 or earlier in an academy organized by 
a stock company. ‘The school rendered useful service; 
but, on the building of the school houses on Grove and 
Summit streets, as accommodation was provided for the 
different grades of schools, the Academy was discon- 
tinued, the building sold, and the company dissolved.” 
The closing of the academy hastened the establishment 
of a free high school. Population was increasing rapidly 
and by 1850 Pawtucket was required by the Massachu- 
setts law to support a high school. For a time the town 


“ Report of School Committee 1873, p. 3 f. also Greene: The 
Providence Plantations for 250 years, p. 376. 
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neglected the matter; “but the School Committee could 
not reconcile it with their views of duty to the young, or 
of reverence to law, to tolerate any delay. A High School 
was accordingly established in May, 1855, and placed 
under the charge of Mr. William E. Tolman of Brown 
University.” *? One of the grammar schools that were 
established by the reorganization of 1841-42 was elevated 
to high school grade.** 

In the meantime the western village in Rhode Island had 
been making futile attempts from time to time to estab- 
lish a high school in conjunction with Central Falls; but 
local jealousies prevented. Many of the older pupils were 
sent to private schools in Providence, or across the river 
to the high school in the eastern village. When the 
boundary dispute between Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island was settled and the eastern town became a part of 
Rhode Island the two towns became one municipality and 
used the same high school.** ‘From that day to this 
[1873] there has been no want of money to continue the 
schools (throughout the town), thirty-nine weeks every 
year. . . . From the time the high school was instituted 
to the present day [1873], no scholar need leave town for 


any education short of the university.” *° 


7. Westerly 


A high school was established in Westerly in September, 
1847. This school developed from the elementary school 
and was conducted forty-four weeks a year. In 1854 the 
State Commissioner reported a most excellent high school 


“ Goodrich: Historical Sketch of the Town of Pawtucket, p. 126 f. 
* Report of School Committee, 1873, p. 4. 

“ Goodrich: op. cit., p. 126 f. 

“ Report of School Committee, 1873, p. 4. 
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in Westerly. The salary of the high school teacher in 
that year was $450. The following year all schools were 
made free but this action was rescinded in 1857 and the 
high school was abolished. There is no record of such 
an institution until 1863 when the schools were again made 
free and the high school was reéstablished.*® 

Rhode Island, like Vermont, had an established tra- 
dition for democratic social control. Nowhere in all New 
England was there greater decentralization of school con- 
trol. As a result each town proceeded in a truly demo- 
cratic fashion to provide as it pleased regarding the edu- 
tion of its children. Rhode Island was fortunate in having 
men of high ideals for its educational leaders ; men such as 
Wayland, Howland, Dorr and Barnard. There were, 
however, social and economic factors of such complexity 
that the early development of the high school was re- 
tarded for a number of years. After the unrest of the 
early forties, culminating in the Dorr War, conditions 
assumed a more normal status. The high school develop- 
ment which followed was in line with the general move- 
ment throughout New England. 


Tassie XIII 

Hicu Scuoors EsrasitisHepD IN Ruopr IstaNp BEFORE 1865 
City or Town Date of Establishment 
Provid nC igce ssue seit e eiebominie eects 1843 
INGWPOre ce weet sed kes ec ale ae 1843 ? 
Warren? *.% 214: (SR a eee 1848 
Bristol Patou is. Sid eek ds loc easieteiers 1849 
Woonsocket 4s: sic We ieebieicn eee 1849 
Pawtucket 7. c+ « cictsioesisteetcie Ss cierere 1855 
Weaterly* Pio. ssa en ee. cee (1847) 1863 


““This brief sketch is based upon facts gleaned from the town 
records by Supt. W. H. Brown of Westerly. 


CHAPTER XI 


STATUS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN NEW 
ENGLAND IN 1865 


A study of the high schools established after 1840 in 
all the New England states reveals the fact that there 
occurred little variation from the standards set up in 
the period before 1840. Whatever variations in prac- 
tice occurred were the result of different local conditions. 
An analysis of the development after 1840 justifies the 
following conclusions : 

As a rule the high schools of Massachusetts developed 
naturally out of the public common schools, by the ad- 
dition of the higher branches. In sparsely settled towns, 
especially in western Massachusetts, the moving high 
school and the district high school were resorted to for 
a time during the fifties and sixties. 

The high school development in Maine from 1840 to 
1865 was retarded greatly by the district system and 
the academies. The high school practice in Maine was 
standardized in the three or four larger cities and towns 
before 1865 but the expansion throughout the state did 
not begin in real earnest until 1873 when state support 
was provided. The development of the high school in 
the smaller towns was largely to meet local needs and 
varied from the practice in the larger towns. 


The policy of permissive legislation adopted by New 
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Hampshire had its beginnings in the various Portsmouth 
Acts which provided for town high schools. After 1840 
the same legislative policy was applied to union districts 
and single districts. Practically all high schools estab- 
lished in New Hampshire after 1840 were co-educational 
and did not follow the example of Portsmouth which had 
separate high schools for boys and girls throughout the 
period before 1865. In most other respects they followed 
the standards set up by the earlier schools. High school 
development in New Hampshire was seriously retarded 
by the district system. This influence was overcome to 
a degree by the establishment of union districts, ear 4 
in the larger towns. 

The high school movement in Connecticut began in 1840 
at Middletown, by the establishment of a city school dis- 
trict and reached its highest standard in the Hartford 
Public High School. The high school organized on the 
plan of junior-senior departments was an unusual varia- 
tion in Middletown and New Britain. 

Three lines of development were practiced in Vermont 
in the organization of high schools. Brattleboro repre- 
sented the high school as a part of the graded system. 
Burlington represented the union of public schools and 
the academy. Montpelier represented the union of the 
public schools with the old county grammar school. 
Democratic influences were remarkably strong and ac- 
count for great variations in practice in Vermont. 

High schools in Connecticut and Vermont were not free 
before 1865. In most instances there was a nominal tui- 
tion charge. 

The Providence High School is probably the best ex- 
ample of the influence of social and economic forces in its 
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origin. It was influenced directly by the high schools of 
Boston, Lowell and other eastern ‘Massachusetts towns. 
It illustrates the force of leadership in a democracy. 
The development throughout Rhode Island followed the 
Providence practice. 

The district system of New England seriously retarded 
high school development throughout the period before 
1865. This influence was partially overcome by the grad- 
ing of the elementary schools and organization of union 
districts. In Massachusetts the compulsory high school 
law served to counteract this influence after 1848. 

Beginning with 1850 the high schools rapidly overcame 
the academies. By the close of the Civil War the 
academy was no longer a serious competitor of the high 
school in Massachusetts and was beginning to disappear 
throughout New England. In many instances the high 
school fell heir to the academy property and traditions. 
The period 1821 to 1865 is best characterized as a 
struggle between two institutional ideals. The establish- 
ment of the Boston English Classical School marked the 
beginning; and the decline of the academy marked the 
end. The outcome was the transfer of the first real Ameri- 
can secondary school from private to public control. 


PART III 


EVOLUTION OF THE ESSENTIAL 
FEATURES AND PRACTICES OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW 
ENGLAND BEFORE 1865 


CHAPTER XII 


AIM: ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


I. THE AIM OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The aim of the high school as first conceived is best 
expressed in the report of the Committee appointed to 
establish the Boston English Classical [High] School. 
The aim of that school was as follows: 


“That those early habits of industry and application may 
be acquired, which are so essential in leading to a future life 
of virtue and usefulness . . . calculated to bring the powers 
of the mind into operation, . . . to qualify a youth to fill 
usefully and respectably many of those stations, both public 
and private, in which he may be placed . . . an education 
that shall fit him for active life, and shall serve as a founda- 
tion for eminence in his profession, whether mercantile or 
mechanical. . . .”? 


On the other hand the Public Latin School from the 
beginning had for its chief aim, preparation for college. 
After 1821, therefore, Boston had secondary institutions 
for boys, separate and independent, whose aims were 
definitely stated in terms of social needs. Five years later 
the training for life activities was extended to girls of 
Boston for a brief period.” In 1824 Worcester led the 
way in the provision of secondary education for girls. 


1 Semi-Centennial Anniversary of English High School, 1871, p. 
102 f. 
4See page 44 f. 
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The aim of the Worcester Female High School was to pro- 
vide training for girls of the Centre. district parallel with 
that provided for boys by the Latin grammar school.* 
This could not mean preparation for college as there were 
no colleges that admitted girls. It probably meant in- 
struction in the higher English branches as the course of 
instruction adopted implied.* 

The first town that proposed a school with the dual aim 
of preparation for college and preparation for life activi- 
ties was Plymouth. In a report of the Committee on 
Schools submitted April 29, 1826 it was recommended 
that the Latin Grammar School be converted into a high 
school “into which, scholars should be admitted from all 
the districts . . . for the purposes of a good practical 
English education, as well as for Greek and Latin.” ° This 
recommendation was adopted and the new school probably 
began in 1826 or 1827 with that aim in view. Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, established a high school and a first 
female school about the same time but the aim of these 
early schools is not clear. Lowell established a high school 
in 1831 with the aim “both to perfect the English Educa- 
tion, which is begun in the Primary and Grammar Schools ; 
and also to fit young men for College.’”*® At about the 
same time Portland organized the English High School 
and discontinued the Latin School, the aim being to pro- 
vide instruction in the higher English subjects and also 
to fit pupils for college.?| Providence provided for the 
establishment of a high school in 1838 the aim being a 

* See page 50 f. 

*See page 290. 

*[Town] Records (MS.), IV, p. 521, April 29, 1826. 


° American Annals of Education and Instruction, II, p. 423 (1832). 
* Elwell: Schools of Portland, p. 21. 
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thorough instruction in “all the branches of a good Eng- 
lish education; . . . and in All the preparatory branches 
of a classical education.” ® It is evident that by 1840 
with a few exceptions such as Boston, and Salem (until 
1855), the high school had assumed the dual roéle of a 
college preparatory school and a training school for prac- 
tical life activities. 

After 1840, when the high school began to spread 
throughout New England the new schools that sprang up 
were no longer denominated “English High Schools”? but 
simply “High Schools.” Except in very small towns the 
two-fold aim was the rule. The application of the aim in 
its fullness, related only to boys. Throughout the period 
before 1865 no provision was necessary for college pre- 
paration for girls. Girls studied Latin in many schools 
after 1850 but not as a college preparatory subject. 
The aim of the high school so far as girls were concerned 
was that of a finishing school and a training for teaching 
in the public elementary and high schools. 

The effort made by the high school to achieve the aims 
set forth may be judged from the courses of instruction 
offered. The results attained can be measured only in a 
very general way and that chiefly by the manner in which 
the institution with its ideals, aims, and practices was ac- 
cepted by the people of New England. In the following 
pages are presented comparative data displaying briefly 
the effort made to achieve the aims of the high school. 
The success with which these efforts were accompanied 
may be judged by the rapid expansion of the high school 
before 1865, as set forth in the preceding pages. 


®“Ordinance City Council, April 9, 1838,” Section 2 (Records of 
School Committee (MS.), [Vol.] No. 3, p. 48). 
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II. ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The minimum requirements for admission to the high 
school varied somewhat at different periods and in differ- 
ent schools. Boston had the following in 1821 for the 
English Classical School: 


“That the age of admission be not less than twelve years. 

“That candidates for admission be proposed on a given day 
annually; but scholars, with suitable qualifications, may be 
admitted at any intermediate time to an advanced standing. 

“That candidates for admission shall be subject to a strict 
examination, in such manner as the School Committee may 
direct, to ascertain their qualifications according to these 
rules. 
“That it be required of every candidate to qualify him for 
admission, that he be well acquainted with reading, writing, 
English grammar in all its branches, and arithmetic as far as 
simple proportion.” ° 


Compare with this the requirements for admission to 
the “Publick Latin School” in 1820: 


“Boys are admitted to the Publick Latin School but once 
a year. The time of admission is the Friday next preceding 
the Commencement at Cambridge. Candidates for admission 
must be nine years old at least; well acquainted with the stops 
and marks used in writing, and with the various sounds and 
powers of letters; they must be able to write, and to read 
fluently; and to parse English Grammar, unless they have a 
knowledge of Latin, which shall be considered equivalent.” 1° 


A further comparison of the requirements for admission 
to the English department of Phillips Exeter Academy 
in 1818 shows the probable origin of the requirements 
adopted by the English Classical School. 


® Semi-Centennial Anniversary, 1871, p. 103. 
* Prize Book No. 1.—Publick Latin School—1820, p. 14 f. 
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“For admission into this department the candidate must be 
at least twelve years of age, and must have been well in- 
structed in Reading and Spelling; familiarly acquainted with 
Arithmetic, through Simple Proportion with the exception of 
Fractions, with Murray’s English Grammar through Syntax, 
and must be able to parse simple English sentences.” ** 


The requirements for entrance to the Boston girls’ 
high school in 1826 show some variation from those of 
the high school for boys. They provided as follows: 

“That the candidates for admission to this school shall be 
eleven, and not more than fifteen years of age; allowance, 
in particular cases to be made according to the discretion of 
the School Committee; that they shall be admitted on examina- 
tion in those studies which are pursued in the public Grammar 
schools of the city; and that the examination may be strict 
or otherwise, as the number of candidates shall hold relation 
to the accommodations provided for them.” *” 


An analysis of the admission requirements adopted in 
Boston shows that the following standards were set up: 


(1) Minimum age limit of twelve years for boys and 
eleven years for girls with a maximum age limit for 
girls of fifteen years. 

(2) One annual date for admission of all regular male 
students. 

(3) Admission by examination only. In the case of girls 
the strictness of the examination depended upon the 
number of candidates and the accommodations 
provided. 

(4) Previous instruction in reading, writing, English 
grammar, and “arithmetic as far as simple propor- 


“Bell: Phillips Exeter Academy, Appendix, p. 94. 

*“Report of Committee on organization and Standing of Girls’ 
High School” (Barnard: American Journal of Education, XIII, 
p- 246.) 
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tion” was required of boys and the studies of the 
public grammar schools were required of girls. 


These four standards were followed rather generally 
by the high schools of New England before 1840. ‘There 
were, however, exceptions and variations that deserve 
notice. In 1827 Portsmouth had adopted practically the 
same requirements except that the age was not specified, 
the number admitted was limited to sixty, with preference 
in favor of pupils from the Lancasterian school and the 
requirement of a certificate from the pupil’s last in- 
structor that he was not under censure.’* In 1828 Ply- 
mouth required that applicants for admission to the high 
school by examination, “must be nine years of age, and 
able to read and spell well, to recite the common arith- 
metical tables, to perform operations in the four primary 
rules, and write a fair round hand.” ** This was prac- 
tically the requirement for entrance to the Latin gram- 
mar school which had been converted into a high school, 
the year previous. In 1827 Salem added Geography to 
the list of subjects in which the examination for admission 
was required and further required that the candidate 
“procure from his last instructor a certificate of good 
moral character, & of respectable attainments in Read- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, English Grammar and 
Geography.” *° The School Committee established a 
schedule of marks of merit to be used in selecting the 
candidates to be admitted.1® At a subsequent meeting of 
the Committee it was “Voted That Boys may at any time 

*® American Annals of Education and Instruction, Il, p. 302. 

“Old Colony Memorial, Vol. VII, p. 3, November 15, 1828. 


* Records of Schools (MS), Vol, I, p. 23, June 16, 1827. 
4° Tbid., p. 23, June 27, 1827, 
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be admitted to the High School, provided they are prop- 
erly qualified, and in the opinion of the School Committee, 
it can be done without injury to the School.” 17 In 1831 
the age limitation was removed '® and in 1833 the limita- 
tion of the number to be admitted or enrolled in the 
school, at any one time, was also removed.'® 

Before 1840 the practice of admitting pupils to the 
high school on the basis of the grammar school work 
was adopted in some towns. Salem made this provision 
in 1836 and required that all pupils wishing to enter both 
the High School and the Latin School should appear for 
the examination ‘fon Monday next following the last 
Wednesday of August, and at no other time, unless in 
the opinion of the Sub-Committee of these Schools they 
may be examined at other periods consistently with the 


»» 20 Providence, in the 


arrangement and order of classes. 
regulations of 1840, provided for a similar method of pro- 
cedure with limitation as to age, number, and preference 
in favor of pupils of the public grammar schools.*! 

The examinations for admission, in the early years, were 
oral and usually conducted by the School Committee or 
a sub-committee appointed by the School Committee. The 
principal of the high school occasionally assisted in 
the examination. After 1840 the method of written 
examinations came into vogue. Worcester adopted the 
method of printed questions and written examinations in 
1847.72, The decade of the forties saw the addition of 


% Tbid., September 15, 1827. 

18 Tbid., August 20, 1831. 

»® [bid., July 9, 1833. 

” Ibid., May 30, 1836. 

= By-laws and Regulations of the School Committee, 1840, Chapter 
VII, p. 29 f. 

2 Report of School Committee, 1847, p. 11. 
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United States History to the requirements.?* The mini- 
mum age limit and restriction to an arbitrary number dis- 
appeared in most places. Emphasis was placed upon a 
certificate of proficiency in the subjects of the grammar 
school, particularly those required for admission, and a 
certificate of good moral character. The practice of 
annual examinations only, gave way during the forties to 
examinations at the close of each term held by the high 
school principal assisted by the committee or by the 
teachers of the high school.* 

Early in the fifties the admission procedure was very 
definitely established and changed but little before 1865. 
The procedure generally followed was the requirement of 
a certificate of good moral character and proficiency in 
the elementary school subjects, and the ability to pass a 
satisfactory examination, written and oral, in reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography and 
United States history. A few schools still required a 
minimum age of twelve years and still others limited the 
number of entrants to an arbitrary number determined 
by the facilities of the school. A study of the entrance 
requirements of a considerable number of schools revealed 
only one other subject required for admission—physiology 
—by Worcester in 1862.° 

In the beginning the admission procedure indicated a 
complete separation of the high school from the lower 
schools. This break gradually became less prominent 
judging fron. the less stringent formal regulations that 
appeared after 1840. The tendency in Connecticut (ex- 


* Manchester, 1846; Hartford, 1848; Cambridge, 1849. 

* Lowell, 1842; Fitchburg, 1849. 

* Worcester Wigh School Thesaurus, Vol. III, No. 9, p. 3, April 30, 
1862. 
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cept Hartford), Rhode Island and Vermont was to give 
an increasingly greater emphasis to the certificate of pro- 
ficiency in the elementary school subjects. The high 
schools of Massachusetts, Maine and New Hampshire 
were slower to lessen the emphasis on the formal examina- 
tion, except in the smaller towns where the high school 
was in reality a higher department of the common school. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 


It has been pointed out that the aim of public secondary 
schools established by the law of 1647 in Massachusetts 
and imitated by the other New England colonies, was 
preparation for college. It was not until 1821 that a 
public secondary school was established with a different 
aim. Like all social institutions, it modelled its essential 
features upon certain acceptable features of existing in- 
stitutions. The reaction against the old formal, aristo- 
cratic Latin grammar school was so strong that the first 
high schools consciously avoided the traditional subjects 
of instruction provided by that school. As a consequence 
the model for the course of instruction of the high schools 
of the early twenties was the general or English course 
of the academy or private school. Another reason for 
the acceptance of this model was the similarity of aims 
of the “general course” of the academy and the English 
high school—a preparation for the activities of life. 

The degree to which the English high school accepted 
the course of instruction of the academy may be seen by 
a comparison of the following lists of subjects offered 
by Latin grammar schools, academies, and high schools 
before 1826. It must be remembered, however, that 
academies had learned to compete with the Latin grammar 
school and the private college preparatory school and 


offered also a “‘classical course.” 
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A comparison of the lists of subjects in Table XIV 
reveals the models for the first English high schools. It 
reveals also the probable causes for the general unpopu- 
larity of the Latin grammar school with its course of in- 
struction restricted almost entirely to the college pre- 
paratory subjects. The popularity of the academy is 
accounted for by its wise provision for both preparation 
for the university and preparation for life activities. The 
differentiation with regard to the varying needs of boys 
and girls is seen in the offerings of the two academies 
presented. The later development of the high school 
in New England through the influence of these models and 
the standardization attempted by the Massachusetts law 
of 1827 is evident from a study of the tables which follow. 

Table XV presents the actual situation, in so far as 
data are available, about the time the Massachusetts 
standards were set up. It is clear from a study of the 
courses of instruction here presented that the minimum 
course of instruction of the Massachusetts high school, as 
provided for in the law of 1827, was based upon the 
courses of the Latin grammar school and the English 
high school as existing at that time. However, this com- 
bination may have been suggested by the courses of the 
academy as well as by these public institutions. The im- 
mediate influence of this principle is seen in Plymouth 
where the Latin grammar school was converted into a 
high school which retained for a number of years most of 
the features of the Latin grammar school.’ 

The degree to which the high school development in 
Massachusetts after 1827 influenced the practice in Maine 
and New Hampshire is seen in the character of the courses 

+See page 55 f. 
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of instruction in Portland and Portsmouth. The data 
previous to 1836 for both towns are not sufficient to make 
comparisons. According to Table XVI, at that date 
Salem and Portland had clearly defined courses and it is 
probable that the certificate requirements of the Ports- 
mouth act of 1836 reflected the needs and practices there. 
The subjects listed for Portsmouth are made up from the 
legal qualifications of the teachers in the high schools of 
the town, no other information being available. It is clear 
that legally the Portsmouth male and female high schools 
were English high schools strikingly similar to those of 
Boston and Worcester. Legal provision was not made 
for the inclusion of ancient and modern languages until 
1845.” 

The period of the forties was one of expansion of both 
the work of the high schools already established and of 
new high schools throughout New England. The begin- 
nings of the movement in Connecticut, Vermont and Rhode 
Island are found in this decade. The most prominent 
change in the course of instruction was the differentiation 
of curricula. The aim of the high school had expanded 
to include both the preparation for college and the pro- 
vision of higher English instruction. In all the schools 
considered in Table XVII the ancient languages were in- 
cluded in the course of instruction except in Brattleboro 
and even there the data available were so meagre that the 
character of the work actually done is uncertain. It is 
probable that the academy and the few county grammar 
schools existing continued to provide the preparation for 
college. The development of the special curricula will be 


2 Laws of New Hampshire, 1845, Chapter 220, section 6. 
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considered elsewhere in this study. It will suffice to call 
attention to the very striking similarity of the courses of 
instruction provided throughout New England as the 
comparative data in Table XVII present it. The out- 
standing common features are the common branches, ele- 
mentary mathematics, science, intellectual and moral 
philosophy, history and the languages. The main change 
since 1827 was the inclusion of the languages and this was 
due to the merging of the English and Latin schools and 
the development of separate departments or curricula. 

In the decade of 1850 to 1860, aside from the omission 
of mental and moral philosophy, there appears but little 
change in the content of the course of instruction. 
Meteorology appeared for the first time in the Springfield * 
high school. The most significant point for considera- 
tion is the high degree of similarity of the offerings 
throughout New England. Table XVIII shows very 
clearly the status at the time. 

An analysis of Table XIX shows that by 1865 the 
course of instruction in the High School had become estab- 
lished with a common core of subjects. These subjects, 
in some places, were grouped by departments based upon 
the content material rather than upon the external organ- 
ization as in the early departmental development. The 
characteristics of this departmental development are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in connection with the development of 
curricula, 
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TaBLE XVI 
Salem, Mass. Portsmouth, N. H. 
High School * High School * 
(1836) (1836) 
Common English 
Branches 
Arithmetic 
Geography 
English Grammar English Grammar 
English Composition 
History 
Algebra Algebra 
Geometry Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Navigation Navigation 
Surveying and Leveling Surveying 
Use of Mathematical In- Mensuration 
struments 
Construction of Maps and 
Charts 


Construction and use of 
Surveying Instruments 
Bookkeeping by Single and Bookkeeping 
Double Entry 
Physical Science Natural History 
Astronomy Astronomy 
Declamation 
French 
Spanish 
Moral Philosophy 


13 Record of Schools, Vol. I, May 30, 1836. 


Portland, Me. 
High School * 
(1837) 


Reading and Spelling 
Writing 
Arithmetia 


Geography 

English Grammar 
Composition 

History 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry (1836) ** 


Surveying 


Bookkeeping 


Natural Philosophy | 
Astronomy (1836) ** 


Latin 
Greek 


Chemistry 


14 Taws of New Hampshire, 1836, Chap. OCXI, Sec. 9. 


* Report of School Committee, 1838, p. 2. 
16 Tbid., 1836-37, p. 12. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULA AND COURSES 
OF STUDY 


At the beginning of the high school movement the or- 
ganization of the course of instruction varied. In Boston 
the “Publick Latin School” had one course or curriculum 
organized in five units and each unit or grade required a 
year for its completion. The academies had adopted a 
similar practice of grading the subjects of the courses 
offered. This practice was very naturally adopted in the 
organization of the English Classical School in 1821 and 
in the Girls’ High School in 1826. On the other hand 
the course of the Worcester Female High School was not 
graded in 1824, nor is there any mention of grading in the 
regulations of 1828. By 1831 the school was organized 
into three classes. The importance of gradation evidently 
was not considered by the lawmakers of the day inasmuch 
as the law of 1827 made no provision except for the two 
grades of high schools. The policy as expressed in the 
state law seems to have been accepted rather generally by 
the high schools established before 1830 but it soon be- 
came necessary to organize the subjects of the course of 
instruction into smaller units. From the first the unit 
was one year and for convenience in administration the 
year was divided into smaller units of quarters or thirds 


or halves. The quarter seems to have been the most fre- 
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quent unit until 1850 and after that the year was divided 
into three terms, and sometimes two. The practice of 
grading seems to have become rather general everywhere 
in New England before 1860, except in the smaller towns 
where the high school was little more than a _ higher 
department of the common school. 

Besides the provision of subject matter according to 
the varying and increasing abilities of pupils by means 
of gradation, there developed another type of differentia- 
tion according to the educational aim. The Latin gram- 
mar school continued for a time in a few towns as the 
college preparatory school and the English high school 
developed as the training school for life activities. In 
some towns, provision was made for the differing needs 
of boys and girls by establishing separate high schools 
for each sex. The variations in organization to provide 
for the achievement of the two aims of secondary educa- 
tion by means of two different types of schools mark 
one of the most interesting stages in the development 
of the American secondary school. 

The early experiments with separate schools for col- 
lege entrance preparation and for the differing needs 
of boys and girls for life activities soon led to the con- 
solidation of the Latin school and the English high 
school and the development of separate departments, 
Classical and English, sometimes under separate heads 
but as a rule under one principal. The same process of 
consolidation of the separate high schools for boys and 
girls took place also and in the place of two separate 
schools there developed usually a male and female depart- 
ment. By 1865 the separate schools for preparation for 
college and for life’s activities and those for boys and 
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girls had practically disappeared in New England. Bos- 
ton was the only city that maintained the original organ- 
ization. A few other towns continued the separate high 
schools for boys and girls. 

The consolidation of the Latin grammar school and 
the English high school led to the organization of a 
Classical and an English department. Usually the organ- 
ization was under the control of one high school principal. 
Sometimes, however, as in the case of Hartford, the two 
departments were almost as distinct as two schools. The 
consolidation of the separate high schools for boys and 
girls led usually to the establishment of a male and a 
female department. This type of organization was often 
imitated by other towns that had established co-educa- 
tional schools. Lowell had one high school for boys and 
girls until 1841 when separate male and female depart- 
ments were established which continued for a number of 
years almost as distinct as in separate schools. 

It is clear from the foregoing discussion that the dif- 
ferentiation of schools and departments as it existed 
during the greater part of the period before 1865 was 
based upon the two distinctly different aims of secondary 
education of that period and upon the differing needs 
of the pupils according to sex. The cause of the change 
of the basis of differentiation that began to appear in 
the forties and fifties and developed more rapidly after 
the Civil War is found in the social and economic changes 
that began with the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The necessity for division of labor in both economic 
and social life had its influence upon the whole policy of 

yauministration and organization of the New England 
bhighyschool. Almost unconsciously the differentiation 
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of curricula began as the vocational needs became more 
clearly formulated. The earliest of the new departments 
or courses or curricula were the normal and the com- 
mercial, at first merely an additional year beyond the 
standard English course, except in Boston when the Nor- 
mal School was established as a separate school which 
later became a Normal class in the high school for girls. 
Worcester had the best example of this new type of organ- 
ization. This development was not general before 1865 
but the beginnings are found in that period. 

The development which has been sketched may be seen 
by referring to the following type curricula which repre- 
sent the practice at different periods from 1821 to 1865. 
It must be understood, however, that it is impossible to 
determine to what extent the material presented repre- 
sented the actual practice in other schools. The most 
that can be said is that the practice in the towns or cities 
represented without doubt reflected the practice in other 
places, and in turn influenced that practice. 

It is clear from the material presented that in the be- 
ginning the course of instruction did not provide for 
differentiation within the school organization. It was 
not until well toward 1850 that any definite provision 
was made for the varying needs of groups of students by 
well organized curricula. The next step in the organ- 
ization of the material of instruction—course of study 
making—was hardly thought of before 1865. The only 
courses of study were occasional brief outlines based upon 
textbooks. As a matter of fact the textbook supplied the 
need for a definite organization of the material in the 
subjects taught long after 1865. The best example to 
be found of an early course of study or courses of study 
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is that of Cambridge.! Although it lacks almost all the 
essential elements of a course of study, it went beyond 
the curriculum at least one step in blocking out the work 
to be covered in the text books in some subjects. 

The material presented shows that the process of 
organization of the content material for high school 
instruction had developed from the stage of a single 
curriculum, ungraded for the most part, to the stage of 
the multiple (triple) curriculum graded very definitely 
into three or four grades or years. With the gradual 
adoption of coéducation the early emphasis placed upon 
differentiation on account of sex as shown in the estab- 
lishment of female high schools gave way to a differentia- 
tion based upon vocational needs. Although this type of 
differentiation made little progress in the period before 
1865, nevertheless the beginnings were made at least in 
Worcester where the normal and commercial curricula 
were provided. By 1865 the dual aim of the high school 
was firmly established in every New England state, and 
curriculum making proceeded rather definitely in the 
provision for the achievement of the two aims. The col- 
lege preparatory curriculum became standardized through 
the standardization of college entrance requirements but 
the English or general curriculum showed wide varia- 
tions at different times and in different places. The in- 
fluence of economic and social forces is clearly detected 
in the constantly fluctuating character of the non-classical 
curricula. 

+See pages 328 and 329. 
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Boston, Mass. (1821) 
ENG.isu CriassicaL High ScHoou 
Course or Srupizs ” 


The studies of the first class to be as follows:—Com- 
position; Reading from the most approved authors; Exercises 
in criticism, comprising critical analyses of the language, 
grammar, and style of the best English authors, their errors 
and beauties; Declamation; Geography; Arithmetic con- 
tinued; Algebra. 

The studies of the 2nd class— 

Composition ; 

Reading; 

Exercises in Criticism; Continued 

Declamation; 

Algebra. 

Ancient and modern history and chronology; Logic; 
Geometry; Plane Trigonometry; and its application to 
mensuration of heights and distances; Navigation; Survey- 
ing; Mensuration of superficies and _ solids; Forensic 
discussions. 

The studies of the 3d class— 

Composition ; 
Exercises in Criticism; 
Declamation; 
Mathematics; Continued 
Logic; 
History, particularly that of 
the United States; 
Natural Philosophy including Astronomy ; 
Moral and Political Philosophy. 


2 Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the English High School, 1871, 
p. 104. 
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Boston, Mass. (1826) 
Girts’ Hie ScHoor * 
CoursE oF STUDIES 
First Year 


Required: No. 1 Reading—2. Spelling—3. Writing words 
and sentences from dictation—4. English grammar, with 
exercises in the same—5. Composition—6. Modern and 
ancient geography—7. Intellectual and written arithmetic— 
8. Rhetoric—9. History of the United States. 

Allowed: Logic, or botany. 


Second Year 


Required: Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, continued—10. Book-keeping 
by single entry—l1. Elements of geometry—12, Natural 
philosophy—13. General history—14. History of England— 
15. Paley’s Natural Theology. 

Allowed: Logic, botany, demonstrative geometry, algebra, 
Latin or French. 


Third Year 


Required: Nos. 1, 5, 12, 15, continued—16. Astronomy—17. 
Treatise on the globes—18. Chemistry—19. History of Greece 
—20. History of Rome—21. Paley’s Moral Philosophy—22. 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

Allowed: Logic, algebra, principles of perspective, projection 
of maps, botany, Latin, or French. 


°*“Report of Committee on organization and standing of Girls’ 
High School (adopted October, 1825)” (Barnard: American Journal 
of Education, XIII, p. 246.) 
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Worcester, Mass. (1845) 


COURSE OF STUDY OF THE CLASSICAL AND 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL * 


I. Cuxasstcan DerparTMENT 
First Year 


Ist term—Latin Lessons, Arithmetic, English Grammar. 

2nd term—Latin Lessons, Arithmetic, English Grammar. 

3d term—Latin reader and Grammar, Arithmetic, English 
Grammar. 

4th term—Latin reader and Grammar, Ancient Geography. 


Second Year 


Ist term—Viri Rome, Grammar, Ancient Geography. 
2nd term—Cesar, Algebra, Grammar. 

3d term—Cesar, Algebra, Arnold’s Exercises. 

4th term—Sallust, Algebra, Arnold’s Exercises. 


Third Year 


Ist term—Sallust, Greek, Arnold’s Exercises. 
2nd term—Cicero, Greek, Arnold’s Exercises. 
8d term—Cicero, Greek, Arnold’s Exercises. 
4th term—Ovid, Greek, Arnold’s Exercises. 


Fourth Year 


1st term—Ovid finished, Virgil begun, Greek, Geometry. 
2nd term—Virgil, Greek, Geometry. 

3d term—Virgil, Greek, Geometry. 

4th term—Virgil, Greek, Algebra. 


*Rules and Regulations for the government and discipline of the 
Schools of Worcester, adopted July 17, 1845. 
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II. Eneuish DepartMent 
First Year 
1st term—Arithmetic, English Grammar, History. 
2nd term—Algebra, English Grammar, History. 
3d term—Algebra, English Grammar, History. 
4th term—Geometry, Bookkeeping, French. 
Second Year 


1st term—Geometry, French, Botany. 
2nd term—Geometry (completed), Trigonometry (begun), 


French. 

3d term—Trigonometry (completed), Physiology, Natural 
Philosophy. 

4th term—Applications of Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry. 


Third Year 


1st term—Astronomy, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy. 

2nd term—Astronomy, Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric. 

3d term—Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric. 

4th term—Constitution of U. S. and of Mass., Political 
Economy. 
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Harrtrorp, Conn. (1848) 


Hartrorp Pusriic High ScHoou 


OUTLINE OF STUDIES ® 
I. Eneuiso Course 
(Completed in Four Years) 
First Year 


*Theory and application of Arithmetic and Algebra. 
*English Grammar, Analysis of Language. 
Orthography and Definition. 

** History and Geography of the United States. 
*Penmanship. 

Instruction in Vocal Music. 


Second Year 


*Arithmetic completed; Algebra continued. 

Geometry commenced, or, at option, Bookkeeping. 

*English Grammar applied. 

**Etymology, or the connection of the English, with the Latin 
and Greek Languages. 

History and Geography of England. 

*Art of Reading, with Orthography and Definition. 

Essay and Epistolary Writing. 


Third Year 


Geometry completed; Mensuration, Plane Trigonometry. 
Rhetoric and Logic. 

*Elegant Readings of English Classics. 

**Etymology continued. 

History of England and France (cotemporaneously). 
**Natural Philosophy. 

Essay and Miscellaneous writing and Declamation. 


°* Hartford High School: Outline of Studies, (1848?). 
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Fourth Year 


Astronomy or Surveying. 

History of Literature (lectures). 
**Tntellectual and Moral Philosophy. 
Physiology with Natural Theology. 
Political Economy (lectures). 
Evidences of Christianity (lectures). 
*Ancient History and Geography. 

** Chemistry. 


**To be omitted by those young ladies who prefer to study 
the Latin Language in the Classical Course. 
*To be pursued by the students of the Classical Course. 


II. Parriat Cours 


(Completed in Two Years) 


The studies of this Course coincide with those of the first 
two years of the course first named, except, that in the second 
year, Bookkeeping and Penmanship take the place of 
Geometry. 


III. Cxasstcat Coursr 
(Completed in Four Years) 
First Year 


The English studies marked thus (*) of the 1st year in the 
course first described. 

Latin commenced—Weld’s Latin Lessons and Reader, 
Andrew’s and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, Viri Rome com- 
menced, Krebs’ Guide for writing Latin commenced. 
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Second Year 


The English studies marked (*) of the 2d year in the 
course first described. 

Latin continued—Viri Rome, Cornelius Nepos, Cicero’s 
Orations commenced, Krebs’s Guide. 


Third Year 


The English studies marked as before (*). 

Latin continued—Cicero’s Orations, Virgil commenced, 
Krebs’ Guide. 

Greek commenced—Sophocles’ Greek Grammar, Colton’s 
Greek Reader (select portions), Xenophon’s Anabasis com- 
menced. 


Fourth Year 


The English studies marked as before (*). 

Latin continued—Virgil, Sallust, Krebs’ Guide. 

Greek continued—Xenophon’s Anabasis, (three books). 
Homer’s Iliad (two books), Exercises in writing Greek. 
Translations from Greek into Latin and vice versa. 
Review of Classical Studies. 


The Committee upon the High School request that the par- 
ents or guardians of youth, whether already admitted or about 
to apply for admission, would fill up and return the accom- 
panying form, specifying which of the three outlines of study 
given above, they design their youth to pursue. 

The Committee believe that the First or English Course 
embraces the studies essential to a thorough practical educa- 
tion for either sex; while they believe that it embraces, also, 
sufficient variety of subject to qualify the graduated student 
to occupy any place in society or business, with credit and 
success. 
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The Second Course, being limited to two years time, they 
deem useful, as affording to those whose time for education 
is brief, an opportunity to attain such elementary knowledge 
as shall fit them to enter upon and successfully pursue the 
ordinary business of life. 

The Third or Classical Course is intended simply to qualify 
young gentlemen, who so intend, to enter College; and as such, 
should be selected by none except those whose purpose it is 
to complete their education by a collegiate course. 


MippLEtown, Conn. (1850) 
MippLetown Hieu Scuoor 
COURSE OF STUDY ® 


The course in the Senior Department is divided into three 
divisions. 

It is not expected that Pupils will pursue all the studies of 
one Department at the same time; neither will they be limited 
to the branches of one Department; but they will be permitted 
to take any subject, when, by previous acquirements, they 
shall have been prepared to do so profitably. 


Junior Year 


Orthography, Page’s Normal Chart. 
Reading, Mandeville’s 4th Reader. 
Writing. 
Mental Arithmetic, Colburn’s. 
Geography and Map Drawing, Morse’s. 
Natural History, Ackerman’s. 
Arithmetic Written, Perkin’s Primary and Elem. 
Grammar, Wells’. 
* Annual catalogue of the Middletown City High School, 1850-1, 
p. 13 f. The curriculum of the Junior Department is not reproduced 
but it consisted of three years corresponding somewhat to the junior 


high school curriculum in its general organization and articulation 
with the senior high school under the present 6-3-3 plan. 
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Middle Year 


Orthography, Oral & Written, Town’s. 
Reading, Mandeville’s 5th Reader. 

Writing. 

Geography, Map Drawing, &c., Mitchell’s. 
Government of the United States, Young’s. 
Arithmetic, Perkin’s E. & Practical. 
Philosophy, Johnston’s. 

Physiology, Cutter’s. 

Grammar, Brown’s. 

Algebra, Perkin’s E. 

Composition, Declamation, Quackenboss’. 
Book-keeping, Double and Single Entry, Harris’. 
History, Modern and Ancient, Robbins’. 
French Language, Ollendorff’s New Method. 
Latin Language, Weld’s Grammar & Reader. 
Mental Science, Pearls’. 

Vocal Music. Drawing and Painting. 


Senior Year 


Elocution, Mandeville’s. 
Composition Course of Essays. 
Analysis, Town’s. 

Arithmetic, Perkins’ Higher. 
Algebra, Perkins’ Higher. 
Astronomy, Smith’s. 

Botany, Lincoln’s. 

Geometry, Perkins’. 

Intellectual Philosophy, Upham’s. 
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Parsing Analytically, Weld’s Selection of Prose & Poetry. 


Rhetoric, Newman’s. 
Chemistry, Johnston’s. 
Latin, Cesar finished & Virgil. 


French, or German, Ollendorff’s, Pinney’s French Reader. 


Vocal Music. Drawing and Painting. 
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Other studies may be added, or substituted, as circumstances 
render expedient. 

Spelling, Reading, Defining, Sub-Lectures, Composition, 
Declamation, are required through each term. 

Much instruction, by way of Lectures, is given on various 
subjects not named in the course. 

Pupils wishing to enter advance studies, will be allowed 
to do so, after passing a satisfactory examination in the pre- 
vious studies. 


Satem, Mass. (1854) 
COURSE OF STUDY’ 
I. Fisk Scnoot (Latin Grammar Scuoor) 
(Work divided into 5 years) 


ENGLISH: Emerson’s Arithmetic 3d part; Sherwin’s & 
Day’s Algebra; Introduction to Geometry; Davies’ Le- 
gendre; Worcester’s Ancient Geography; Worcester’s 
Ancient History. 

LATIN: Andrew’s Latin Grammar; Andrew’s Latin Reader; 
Andrew’s Viri Rome; Andrew’s Cesar; Felton’s Cicero; 
Bomen’s Virgil; Held’s Guide to Latin Composition. 

GREEK: Sophocles’ Greek Grammar; Sophocles’ Greek 
Exercises; Felton’s Greek Reader; Arnold’s Greek 
Composition. 


II. Bowprrcu Scuoot (Enerish Hien Scuoor ror Boys) 
Junior Year 


1. Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Reading, Spelling and 
Writing. 2. Etymology. 3. Algebra. 4. Drawing. 


™ Report of School Committee, 1854, p. 13 f. 
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Middle Year 


1, Algebra, continued. 2. Legendre’s Geometry. 3. Natural 
Philosophy with experiments. 4. Trigonometry with 
application to Surveying, Navigation, Mensuration, 
Astronomical Calculations, &. 5. Meteorology. Read- 
ing, Spelling and Drawing Continued. Wayland’s Moral 
Science or Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, a Monday 
morning lesson. ' 


Senior Year 


1. Trigonometry (as in Middle Year). 2. Bookkeeping. 
8. Astronomy. 4. Universal History. 5. Chemistry. 
6. Constitution of the United States. 
Drawing, spelling, writing and Moral Science or Evidences 
of Christianity as above. 
The several classes also have exercises in Mental Arith- 
metic, English Grammar and Composition and Declamation 
throughout the course. 


III. Sarronstaty Scuoot (Girts’ Hien ScHoor) 
Junior Year 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Etymology, History of United States, 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, Natural Philosophy with 
experiments, Composition. 
Middle Year 


Chemistry, Algebra, Moral Science, Reading, Spelling, French, 
History, Astronomy. 
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Third Year 


Botany or Zodlogy, Astronomy, Algebra, French, Geometry, 
Meteorology, Evidences of Christianity, Geology, His- 
tory, Grammar, Reading, and Spelling. 


Hartrorp, Conn. (1858) 


Hartrorp Pusric Hien ScHoon 


COURSE OF STUDY ® 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
[Five-Year Course] 
Fifth Class 


Constitution of U.S. and of Connecticut. 
Summer Term, {sett and Algebra. 
Physiology. 
{alee Grammar and Rhetoric. 
Fall Term, Algebra. 


Zoology, Latin or Greek. 
English Grammar and Rhetoric. 
Winter Term, Algebra. 


Ancient History, Latin or Greek. 


*Hartford Public High School—Catalogue 1858, p. 14 f. 
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Summer Term, 


Fall Term, 


Winter Term, 


Summer Term, 


Fall Term, 


Winter Term, 


Summer Term, 


Fall Term, 


Winter Term, 


Fourth Class 


Geometry. 
Botany. 


French, German, Latin or Greek. 


Modern History. 


French, German, Latin or Greek. 


| Geometry. 


eometry. 
Modern History. 
Bookkeeping. 


French, German, Latin, or Greek. 


Middle Class 


Conic Sections. 
Natural Philosophy. 


French, German, Latin, or Greek. 


Trigonometry. 


English Language and Rhetoric. 
{Sc Philosophy. 


French, German, Latin, or Greek. 


Trigonometry. 


English Language and Rhetoric. 
{sce 


French, German, Latin, or Greek. 


Junior Class 
English Literature. 
Political Economy. 
Bae s History of Civilization. 
Geology. 


French, German, Latin, or Greek. 


Physical Geography. 


French, German, Latin, or Greek. 


English Literature. 
Analytical Geometry. 


English Literature. 
ay Geometry. 
eee, Philosophy. 


French, German, Latin, or Greek. 
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Senior Class 


Logic. 
Summer Term, Mathematical Astronomy. 
French, German, Latin, or Greek. 


Logic. 
Fall Term, Mathematical Astronomy. 
French, German, Latin, or Greek. 
Reviews. 
French, German, Latin, or Greek. 
There are recitations every Monday morning in Wayland’s 
Moral Science, Paley’s Natural Theology, Evidences of 
Christianity and Butler’s Analogy. 
The Studies in Italics are optional. 
Rhetoric during the Winter Term, and Ancient History are 
optional for members of the Classical Department. 


Winter Term, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT 


[FOUR-YEAR CouRSsE | 


First Year 
Andrew’s and Stoddard’s Latin 
Fall Term, Grammar. 
Harkness’ Arnold’s First Latin Book. 
Andrew’s and Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar. 
Winter Term, Andrew’s Latin Reader or Andrew’s 
Viri Rome. 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 


Latin Reader, or Viri Rome. 


Summer Term 3 : ; sed 
? Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 


Second Year 


Andrew’s Cesar. 
Fall Term, Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 


Kuhner’s Elementary Greek Grammar. 
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Caesar. 

Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, con- 
tinued through the remainder of the 
year. 

Kuhner’s Grammar. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Exercises in Greek Accentuation, con- 
tinued through the year. 

Cicero’s Orations. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


Winter Term, 


Summer Term, 


Third Year 


Cicero’s Orations. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Ancient Geography and History, con- 
tinued through the year. 

Cicero’s Orations. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Virgil’s Aneid. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


Fall Term, 


Winter Term, 


Summer Term, 


Fourth Year 


Virgil’s Mneid. 

Translations from Latin into Greek and 
vice versa. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition, con- 
tined through the year. 

Ancient Mythology and Antiquities, 
continued through the year. 


{ssi Bucolics and Georgics. 


Fall Term, 


Sallust. 
Homer’s Iliad. 


Homer’s Iliad. 
Review of Studies. 


Winter Term, 


Summer Term, 
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WORCESTER, 
ORDER OF STUDIES IN THE 


English Course: First Three Years 


Math. 
Algebra 


E g*. Nat. Science 
Summer Natural Philos- 
Algebra 
osophy 
Natural Philos-} Algebra 
| Natural Philos- 
osophy 


Algebra 
Geometry 
Geometry 


Geometry 


Applications 
of 


Trigonometry 


Eng. Language 
Eng. Analysis 


Eng. Analysis 
‘Etymology 
Etymology 
Rhetoric 


Quackenbos 


Rhetoric 
Quackenbos 


English Lit. 


————— 
Latin or French 


Latin or French 


Wed. and Sat. 
U. 8. History 


Elective 


U. S. History 
U.S. History | 
Ancient Hist. 
“Ancient Hist. 
Ancient Hist. 


Latin or French 


ae eed 
Ancient Hist, 


Latin or French 


~ | Latin or French | Modern Hist. 


American Lit. 


American Lit. 


American Lit. 


Latin or French | Modern Hist. 


Latin or French | Modern Hist. 


Latin or French | Modern Hist. 


< Normal Course: Fourth Year 


“SENIOR YEAR 


Intellectual 
Philosophy 


Intellectual 
Philosophy 


~ | Intellectual - 
Philosophy 


Moral Philos. 


Arithmetic 
Reviewed 

Arithmetic 
Reviewed 

Grammar 
Reviewed 


Grammar 
Reviewed 


Geography and 
Map Drawing 


Geography and 


Map Drawing 
Geography and 
Map Drawing 
Geography and 
Map Drawing 


Commercial Course 


| Arithmetic 


Book Keeping 


History 
continued 


Histo: 
Serbinied 

History 
continued 


History 
continued 


History 
continued 


continued 


History 
continued 


There will be exercises in Orthography, Penmanship, Composition, and Declama- 
tion throughout the course. Public Rhetorical Exercises will oecur quarterly 
through the year, upon the last Friday of every term, The Thesaurus will be 
issued quarterly, in connection with each public exercise. Written examinations 
will also take place once a quarter, commencing on Monday of the last week of 
each term, In the Spring term, however, the Prize examination will be substituted 
for this regular examination. At the commencement of each term the school 
be seated according to the rank in scholarship, attendance and deportment attained 
during the previous term. Reports of each pupil’s attainments are to be sent to 
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MASS, (1862) 
WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL.? 


Classical Course 


Latin Greek Math., etc. Wed. and Sat. 
Grammar Ancient Geog. | Algebra United States History 
Grammar Ancient Geog. | Algebra 
Grammar Ancient Geog. | Algebra 


Study of Roots 


Grammar and Grammar 


Reader 
Grammar and | Grammar Study of Roots Ancient History 
Reader 
Grammar and | Grammar Study of Roots Ancient History 
Reader 
Czxsar Grammar Study of Roots Ancient History 
Czsar Grammar and Ancient History 
Reader 
Czsar Grammar and History and Latin Prose, ete. 
Reader 
Virgil Grammar and History and Latin Prose, etc. 
Reader 
Virgil Grammar and History and Latin Prose, etc.] 
Reader 
Grammar and History and Latin Prose, etc. 


pee Readense ih | foe 


Virgil Homer History and Greek Prose, etc, 
Cicero Homer Geometry History and Greek Prose, etc. 
Cicero Homer Geometry 


Cicero Reviews Reviews 


the parents once a quarter, At the commencement of the second year, pupils in 
the English course will select between the English, Latin, and French languages. 
No scholar will be permitted to take more than three studies, unless by express 
permission, warranted by the ability and physical constitution of the scholar. 
No one can belong to any regular class, who pursues less than three daily studies, 
and permission to do so, for good and sufficient reasons, must first be obtained. 

No scholar will receive a DipLomMa who has not attained a very respectable 
standing in the ReauLar CourskE, 

*° Worcester High School Thesaurus, Vol. III, No. 9, p. 7, April 30, 1862. 
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Concorp, N. H. (1865) 


Concorp HicH ScHoon 


COURSES OF STUDY ™ 


First Year—Fourth Class 


Genera] Course 
I. Algebra 
Greene’s 
Analysis 
Latin 


II. Algebra 
Analysis of the 
“Task’ or 
‘Seasons’ 
Latin 


III. Algebra 
Botany 
Latin 


Classical Course 


Algebra 
Greene’s Analysis 


Latin Lessons 


Algebra 
Analysis of Poetry 
Latin Lessons 


Algebra 

Botany 

Latin Reader and 
Latin Grammar 


English Course 


Algebra 
Greene’s Analysis 


Natural Philosophy, 
with 3d Class 
Algebra 
Analysis of the 

‘Task’ or 
‘Seasons’ 
Natural Philosophy, 
with 3d Class. 
Algebra 
Botany 
Chemistry, with 3d 
Class 


Second Year—Third Class 


General Course 
I. Arithmetic 
Natural 
Philosophy 
French 
Latin 


Classical Course 


English Course 


Arithmetic Arithmetic 

Latin Grammar and Chemistry, with 2d 
Reader Class 

Greek French 


™ Records of Board of Education, Union District, (MS.), June 


16, 1865. 
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II. Geometry 
Natural 
Philosophy 
French 


Latin 


III. Geometry 
Chemistry 


French 
Latin 


Latin Grammar 

Cesar’s Commen- 
taries 

Arnold’s Latin 
Prose Composi- 
tion 

Greek Grammar 
and Lessons 


Cesar and Latin 
Prose Composi- 
tion 


Greek Grammar 
and Lessons 


321 


Geometry 

Astronomy, with 2d 
Class 

Rhetoric, 
Class 


with 2d 


French 


Geometry 
Rhetoric, 
Class 


with 2d 


French 
Moral Philosophy, 
with 2d Class 


Third Year—Second Class 


General Course 


I. Plane Trigo- 
nometry 
Chemistry 

French 


Latin 


II. Astronomy 


Rhetoric 


French 


Latin 


Classical Course 


Cicero’s Orations 


Latin Prose Com- 
position 

Translations into 
English 

Greek Grammar 

Xenophon’s 
Anabasis 


Cicero and Latin 
Prose Com- 
position 

Translations into 
English 

Arnold’s Greek 
Prose Com- 
position 

Xenophon’s 
Anabasis 


English Course 


Plane Trigonometry 


Moral Philosophy, 
with 1st Class 
English Literature, 
with 1st Class 
French 


Mental Philosophy, 
with Ist Class 


English Literature, 
with Ist Class 
French 


Bookkeeping, with 
Ist Class 
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III. Moral Moral Philosophy, 
Philosophy with Ist Class 
Rhetoric Virgil and Prosody Constitution of 
U.S., with Ist 
Class 
French Xenophon’s Geology, with Ist 
Anabasis Class 
Latin 


Fourth Year—First Class 


General Course Classical Course 
I. Moral 
Philosophy 
English Virgil 
Literature 
French Xenophon’s 
Anabasis 
Latin 
II. Mental 
Philosophy 
English Cicero’s Orations 
Literature 
French Homer 
Latin Geometry 
Bookkeeping 
III. Moral Virgil 
Philosophy 
Constitution of Homer 
the United 
States 
Geology Algebra reviewed, 
and general 
reviews 


Latin 
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Portianp, Marine (1867) 
Portitanpn Hien Scuoou 


COURSES OF STUDY ™ 


323 


First Term. 


Second Term. 


First Term. 


Second Term. 


First Term. 


Second Term. 


CLASSICAL COURSE 


First Year 


Latin Reader. 
Algebra. 


Latin Reader. 
SNP 


{i Grammar through the course. 


Second Year 


Viri Rome, Cesar. 
Geometry. 


Sallust, or Nepos. 

Greek Lessons. 

Greek Grammar through the course. 
Latin Prose Composition. 


Third Year 


Virgil, or Ovid. 

Greek Lessons. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
Latin Prose Composition. 
Ancient Geography. 


Cicero’s Orations, or De Amicitia. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Greek Prose Composition. 

History of Rome. 


“4 Records of School Committee (MS.), p. 48 f., May 29, 1867. 
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Fourth Year 


Cicero, or Horace. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
Homer’s Iliad. 
First Term. Review Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 
Greek Prose Composition. 
History of Greece. 
Virgil, or Tacitus. 
Reviews—Latin. 
Reviews—Greek. 
Geometry. 
Reviews. 


Second Term. 


GENERAL COURSE 


First Year 


Algebra. 

Physical Geography, and Map 
Drawing. 

Latin Grammar through the course. 

Latin Reader, or 

English Grammar and Analysis. 


First Term. | 
Algebra. 
Geography Reviewed. 

Natural Science. 

Latin Reader, or 

Grammar of Composition. 

Defining &c. 

Reading, Writing and Spelling through 
the year. 


Second Term. 


Second Year 


Arithmetic Reviewed. 
Hill’s Geometry. 
Natural History. 
Viri Rome, Cesar, or 
U. S. History. 


First Term. 
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Geometry. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Second Term. Sallust, or Nepos, or 
English History, or Bookkeeping. 
Select reading through the year. 


Third Year 


Geometry. 
Arithmetical Problems. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Chemistry. 

Virgil or Ovid, or 
Moral Science. 
Physiology. 


First Term. 

Algebra Reviewed. 

Chemistry. 

French. 

: Cicero’s Orations, or De Amicitia, or 
Botany, or Bookkeeping by Double 


Entry. 


Second Term 


Fourth Year 


Trigonometry. 

Surveying, or Navigation. 
Astronomy. 

French. 

Cicero, or Horace, or 
Mental Philosophy. 


First Term. 


General History. 

Mineralogy and Geology. 

French. 

Virgil or Tacitus, or 

Rhetoric. 

English Literature during the year. 


Second Term. 


Occasional Exercises in Declamation, Composition, and 
Select Reading by the whole School. 
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Provivence, R. I. (1855-1868) 


CURRICULA OF THE PROVIDENCE HIGH 


SCHOOL ** 


First Year 


Classical Depart- English and Scientific 


ment 


Latin 
History 


Algebra 
Classical Manual 


Cesar 

Greek 

Latin Composition 
Cicero 

Greek Grammar 


Anabasis 


Department 


Algebra 

History of Greece, 
Rome, France and 
England 

Physical Geography 

English Grammar 

Declamation 

Composition 

Vocal Music 

Physiology 

Bookkeeping 


Second Year 


Geometry 
Rhetoric 
French 
Declamation 
Composition 


Vocal Music 
Constitution of U.S. 
Natural Philosophy 


% Compiled from records by Principal L. 
High School, Providence, R. I 


Girls’ Department 


Botany 
Rhetoric 


Latin 

Algebra 

Physical Geography 
General History 


General History 

Rhetoric 

French 

Latin 

History of English 
Literature 


Natural Philosophy 


H. Campbell, English 
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Cicero 
Virgil 


Anabasis 
Latin Comp. 
Greek Comp. 


Virgil 
Anabasis 
Greek Composition 


Latin Composition 
Algebra 


Third Year 


Natural Philosophy 
Constitution of 
United States and 
Rhode Island 
French 
Declamation 
English Com- 
position 
Vocal Music 
Astronomy 
Trigonometry 


Fourth Year 


Geology 

History of English 
Literature 

Study of Words 

French 

English Com- 
position 

Vocal Music 


Declamation 

Intellectual 
Philosophy 

Literature 

Review of Grammar 
School Studies 
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Physiology 
English Literature 


French 
Latin 
Geometry 


Chemistry 
English Prosody 


Astronomy 
Intellectual 
Philosophy 


French 
Latin 


History of the Eng- 
lish Language 

Geology 

Moral Science 
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The foregoing “Course of Study” of the Cambridge 
High School for 1852 represents the most advanced work 
in course of study construction within the period of this 
study. Most courses of study were curricula in the 
present technical sense. Occasionally textbooks were 
designated for the various subjects of the curriculum. 
Sometimes these textbooks, arranged in a separate list, 
were appended to the outline or course of studies. 

It will be noted in the Cambridge Course of Study 
shown on the preceding pages, that in some cases specific 
textbooks are designated with page allotments for each 
quarter’s work. This represents a real step in course of 
study construction. The designation of specific topics in 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry represents another 
and more advanced step in the same process. It is a far 
cry, however, from this early attempt at Cambridge to 
the present complex course of study frequently developed 
in the more progressive high schools of today. 


CHAPTER XV 


OTHER ASPECTS OF HIGH SCHOOL PRACTICE 
BEFORE 1865 


I. FORMAL PUBLIC EXERCISES 


The chief public exercises that were definitely recog- 
nized by the legally constituted authorities of the school 
were the public examination, the annual exhibition, and 
the graduation exercises. They all had their origins with 
the Latin grammar school and the academy but were 
greatly emphasized and extended by the high school. 

The frequency of the public examination varied. In 
1821 Leicester Academy held quarterly examinations. 
The early high schools followed this practice of the 
academy in most cases. As a rule the public examina- 
tion was held at the close of each term. The regulations 
adopted by Lowell in 1832 provided specifically for term 
examinations.” 

In 1836 Salem adopted the following regulations re- 
garding examinations: 


“Section V. Public Examinations and Exhibitions. 

Art. 1. The annual examinations of the Latin and High 
Schools shall be on the Saturday preceding the last Wednes- 
day but one in August. 


1 Massachusetts Spy, Vol. L, No. 38, p. 3., November 14, 1821. 
* Annals of Education, II, p. 422 f. (1832). 
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Art. 5. The other examinations of the Latin and High 
Schools shall be on the Saturday of the weeks preceding 
Thanksgiving and the last Wednesday in May and on the 
first Saturday in March.” ® 


Salem held semi-annual examinations in 1848, the con- 
duct of which was in charge of the standing committee 
for the Latin grammar school and English high school.* 
Portsmouth reported in 1847 that “the High Schools have 
been examined once a month, besides three entire days 
spent in the examination of each.” °® In 1848-9 Portland 
provided for two general examinations of the high school, 
one in September and one in March. The annual exam- 
ination in March occupied four days.° In 1850 the 
school committee of Windsor, Vermont held an annual 
examination of all the schools which lasted two days. It 
began with the primary school and closed with the high 
school.” 

By 1850 the annual examination was the general prac- 
tice. If the quarterly or semi-annual examinations were 
held they were usually conducted quietly without the dis- 
play to which the annual examination was subjected. In 
fact the annual examination was often criticized as being 
made an opportunity for the teacher to “show-off” his 
pupils. This tendency to display brilliant pupils led to 
the later adoption of the written examination. In the 
beginning the School Committee conducted the examina- 
tion orally and invited visitors to put questions also. 

® Records of Schools (MS.), Vol. I, May 30, 1836. 

‘Salem Register, Vol. XLIII, No. 65, p. 3, “August 14, 1843, 

meget of Commissioner of Common Schools, 1847, Appendix, 


° Report of School Committee, 1848-9, p. 3. 
"Vermont Chronicle, February 26, 1850, p. 35. 
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Reports of School Committees and newspaper reports of 
the annual examination abound with complimentary char- 
acterizations of the public examination. The newspaper 
report of the first annual examination of New Haven 
High School runs as follows: 


“The examination of the Public High School, under the 
direction of Mr. William Kinne at the Institute Building, took 
place on Thursday and Friday last. The School numbers 
about eighty, and the exercises were in every way satisfactory. 
A number of members of the Board of Education, and other 
prominent citizens were present and several of them made 
remarks highly commendatory of the school, and _ the 
teacher.” ® 


As a rule the annual examination was accompanied by 
a “public exhibition” which was very similar to the public 
rhetorical exercises which were held at frequent intervals 
during the year. The exhibition was handed down from 
the days of the Latin grammar school and was a com- 
mon practice of the academy. In 1793 Concord, New 
Hampshire recorded an exhibition. ‘On Thursday last 
Master Eastman closed his school, in the Main street, 
in the town, with an exhibition of various scenes of enter- 
tainment, in which each of his pupils, about eighty in 
number, participated.” ° The source materials dealing 
with the high school before 1865, and especially after 
1850, abound with programs of the annual exhibition. An 
example of one such program, the annual exhibition of the 
Worcester High School in 1860,'° is shown on page 335. 

®The Daily Register, Vol. XIX, July 26, 1859, p. 2. 
ts ai) roy April 1, 1793 (quoted in Bouton: History of Concord, 


*” Worcester High School: High School Thesaurus, Vol. I, No. 6, 
p- 7, April, 1860. 
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Along with the annual public examination and exhibi- 
tion the graduation exercises gradually came into exist- 
ence. So far as the records examined. reveal the facts, no 
high school awarded diplomas or held formal graduation 
exercises before 1850.11 Diplomas were first awarded by 
the Hartford Public High School in 1854.1" In Salem 
diplomas were first conferred February 26, 1855.1* 
Diplomas were awarded in Springfield at the close of the 
exhibition in 1857.14 At Concord, New Hampshire, in 
March, 1860, the Board of Education “Voted That 4 
diploma signed by each member of the Board of Educa- 
tion and by the Principal of the High School, be pre- 
sented by the President at the close of the present term 
to each of the members of that school who shall have 
completed a full course of study and passed a satisfac- 
tory examination.” 1° 
as early as 1862 to graduates of the High School for 
Boys.'® 


Portland, Maine, awarded diplomas 


It is clear that the formal closing exercise later known 
as the “High School Commencement” developed gradually 
out of the annual public exercises of the Latin grammar 
school, the academy and the public high school. The 
general plan of the graduation exercise including the 


4 Judging from the well-organized curricula of the academy and 
its tendency to compete with the college, it probably awarded some 
kind of certificate or diploma early in the nineteenth century, ‘There 
is reference to such practice in the Records of the Washington 
County Grammar School before 1830. 

“ Hartford Public High School: Quinquennial Catalogue, 1910, 

nna 

% Salem High School: Catalogue, 1856. 

* Report of School Committee, 1857, p. 13. 

“ Records of Board of Education, Union District (MS.), March 5, 
1860. 

* Diploma of Charles B. Hall in possession of the Hall family in 
Portland, dated July 17, 1862. See page 336. 
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practice of awarding diplomas had its beginnings before 
1865 and soon developed into a distinctive feature of 
high school procedure. 


Il. STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Little has been written by authorities on American 
educational history that presents this side of high school 
development. The reason is, no doubt, that information 
dealing with such matters is difficult to obtain. An in- 
vestigation, although superficial in character, has _re- 
vealed that the early New England high schools provided 
for considerable participation of students in the so-called 
extra-curricular activities. The most prominent activi- 
ties provided for were student government, rhetorical 
exercises, debating, the lyceum or literary society, the 
high school paper, and athletics. It will be impossible to 
consider more than a few instances that illustrate the 
character of such activities. 

The best example of student government revealed in 
this study was the plan in force in the Hartford Public 
High School in 1852. Siljestrém was so impressed with 
the system that he called special attention to the matter 
in his account of American educational institutions. 


“In the high school in Hartford (Connecticut) a system 
has been introduced of letting the pupils themselves form a 
tribunal for the judgment of all offences relative to discipline. 
Every morning after prayers, the annotations made by the 
monitor on the preceding day, and delivered in to the master, 
are submitted to the votes of the pupils. On these occasions 
each pupil is at liberty to move for such alterations on various 
points as he may deem desirable, and these motions are then 
likewise discussed by all. I was present on an occasion of the 
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kind, and had the pleasure of hearing a good deal of youthful 
parliamentary eloquence. The teacher who officiated as chair- 
man had, however, reserved to himself the right of absolute 
veto. The monitors, who are termed officers, are elected by 
the pupils. I was told that this disciplinary system was 
found to work well, but according to my opinion it is not one 
which it would be advisable to imitate.” ** 


At Worcester the participatiun in student control was 
less formal. It is probable, however, that such participa- 
tion was practiced frequently and with good results. On 
one occasion, “the school, with commendable spirit, voted 
to have each pupil report his own transgressions of each 
day, thereby precluding the necessity of so much study 
out of school hours and so great an expenditure of ‘mid- 
night oil.’ ” 
were drawn up and adopted by the school, and also by 
the Eucleia Club, at Mr. Sprague’s departure.” +* 
Although little attention was given by the School Com- 
mittee to student affairs in its annual report and as a 


On another occasion “spirited resolutions 


consequence definite official information is lacking, never- 
theless, the random bits of evidence indicate some ten- 
dency toward student participation in the high school 
management before 1865. 

Among the most prominent activities of the early high 
schools, probably borrowed from the academy, were the 
“Rhetorical Exercises.” The practice was very general 
and was as a rule provided for in the “Course of Study.” 
Exercises in declamation and composition were required 
at stated intervals, weekly, fortnightly or monthly. In 
addition to the frequent regular exercises many schools 


“ Siljestrom: Educational Institutions of the United States, p. 215 f. 
“Worcester High School; The High School Thesaurus, Vol. I, 
No. 3, p. 4, January, 1860. 
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held public rhetorical exercises monthly, quarterly, or 
semi-annually. A few held public “rhetoricals” every 
two weeks regularly throughout the school year. An 
excellent example of such activities may be seen in the 


following at Worcester High School: ?® 


PUBLIC RHETORICAL EXERCISES 
Fripay, Nov. 18TH, 1859, 
Commencing at 2 P. M. 


1. Declamation—Hammer and Tongs. 
Jos Wi.uiaMs. 
2. Recitation of Poetry,—Now-a-days. 
Carrig E. Barnarp. 
8. Composition—The Lost Found. 
Fanniz E. Mitts. 
4. Recitation of Poetry——The One Hoss Shay. 
O. W. Holmes. 
Fanny S. WHEELER. 
5. Declamation,—Speech of T. F. Meagher. 
H. B. O’Rettty. 
6. Music,—Variations of ‘Comin’ thro the Rye.” 
Mary E. Esrasrook. 
7. Declamation,—Uses of Astronomy. Everett. 
Warren D. Hosss. 
8. Recitation of Poetry,—Annabel Lee. Poe. 
Anna M. Witson. 
9. Declamation,—The Grave of Washington. Pike. 
Mosrs Perry. 
10. Recitation of Poetry,—The Lifting of the Veil. 
Vasut1 E. Hapaoop. 
11. Recitation of Poetry,—Bringing our Sheaves with Us. 
Sara A. Moore. 
12. Music,—Shower of Pearls. 
Carriz A. Batyarp. 


* Tbid., Vol. I, No. 1, p. 7. November, 1859, 
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13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


Declamation,—Reply to Calhoun. Webster. 
Joun F. Drypen. 
Recitation of Poetry,—Music. Shelley. 
Ema Z. Metcarre. 
Composition,—Wickliffe. 
Marie S. Eaton. 
Recitation of Poetry,—I’m pleased and yet I’m sad. 
Mary E. Estasrooxk. | 
Declamation,—Insubordination in School. Palmer. 
Wo. C. Forsusu. 
Recess. 
Declamation,—Nullification. J. Q. Adams. 
C. L. Woopzury. 
Recitation of Poetry,—Unrest. S. More Shute. 
L. A. Brown. 
Composition,—Poets and Poetry. 
SaraH M. Brake. 
Declamation,—The American War. Col. Barre. 
F. M. Grirrin. 
Recitation of Poetry,—Pictures of Memory. Alice Cary. 
Heten A. Wiper. 
Declamation,—The Candidate’s Position. Hosea Biglow. 
Frank R,. Firtu. 
Music,—Mrs. McDonald. 
Heten M. Torts. 
Declamation,—The Lovejoy Riot. Wendell Phillips. 
Jos. W. Girp. 
Recitation of Poetry,—Mary, Queen of Scots. 
H. G. Bell. 
Fannie M. Lincoun. 
Declamation,—Beecher on Charities. 
E. L. Barnarp. 
Recitation of Poetry,—William Tell. 
Carrie A. Baiorp. 
Declamation,—The Launching of the Ship. Longfellow. 
A. E. Lames. 
Composition,—A Summer Sunset. 
Sara A. Moore. 
Music,—Song: Come e Bello. 
Mary A. Mercatrr. 
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33. Recitation of Poetry,—Old Daniel Gray. Holland. 
Juria M. Martin. 
34. Declamation,—Charity begins at Home. 
George Thompson. 
Jas. S. Rogers. 
35. Recitation of Poetry,—The Bridge of Sighs. Hood. 
Mary F. Wentwortu. 
36. Music,—Duet. From Weber’s Last Waltz. 
Carriz Barnarp—Carrie Z. WasHpurn. 


This example illustrates the general practice through- 
out New England with regard to the use of formal train- 
ing in expression as a means of public entertainment. 
Closely akin to the “rhetorical exercise” was that of 
debating. Here and there formal debating clubs were 
organized by the students for the promotion of the art. 
The best example of such an organization was also in 
the Worcester High School and was known as the Eucleia 
Debating Club. The value and purpose of the club were 
probably best expressed by the editor of the high school 
paper as follows: 


“This club was formed somewhat more than two years ago, 
and is now, therefore, well established. It is a fixed fact, and 
we wonder now how the members of the school ever got along 
without it... . 

“In many respects it is the means of usefulness. The 
discipline which the mind gains, the information upon many 
questions discussed, mutually imparted by those who take part 
in the discussion, the knowledge of parliamentary rules de- 
rived from their strict enforcement, are a few of the many 
considerations to be urged in favor of this, and similar 
institutions. 

“The Officers of the society are elected once a term. At 
present they are:—President, Geo. C. Holt; Vice President, 
J. W. Hicks; Secretary, Wm. H. Drury; Treasurer, H. D. 
Putnam. New officers are to be elected, Friday evening, 
Noy. 18th. Our aim, like our name, is ‘good reputation.’ ”’ ?° 


* Ibid., p. 4. 
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In another issue of the same paper the general plan 
and function of the debating club are set forth. 


“We think it no vain boast to say that our society is one 
of the firmest pillars of the school, and the loss of it would 
be greater than any other which the school could sustain. 

“Our society has had many worthy members, some of whom 
are doing us, as well as themselves, credit in the principal 
colleges of the country, and they willingly admit their in- 
debtedness to our society. 


“The order of exercises at each meeting is as follows: 

Ist, Declamation 

2nd, a 

3rd, § 

4th, Oration 

5th, Declamation 

6th, Discussion of some question by two affirmative AGA two 
negative disputants. 

7th, Criticism for the evening. 

“Our meetings are regularly held on alternate Tuesday 
evenings, commencing at 7 o'clock. . . .” 74 

Closely related to the work in declamation and debat- 
ing in the school itself was the work of the lyceum which, 
as a rule, was independent of the school. It was a com- 
munity organization designed for the improvement of 
both young and old in literature, science and other cul- 
tural subjects. Occasionally a lyceum was established in 
the school or in connection with the school. An organiza- 
tion known as a “Social Literary Union” existed in 
Worcester before the establishment of the Eucleia Debat- 
ing Club. Although it was supported largely by the high 
school students it was not a part of the school. When the 
latter organization was established the “Social Literary 
Union” declined.?? 

1 Tbid., Vol. I, No. 2, p. 5. December, 1859. 

Ibid. 
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Other organizations appeared having the same general 
purpose of intellectual improvement. Hartford had a 
Greek letter society as early as 1859, known as the 
“Sigma Phi Society.” The only record of its early 
activities now existing is a “Programme of the Entertain- 
ment to be given... for the benefit of the School 
Library.” This program consisted of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice” and three other short plays entitled “The Tailor 
of Tamworth; or State Secrets,” “Stage Struck Yan- 
kee,” and “Irish Tutor.” The following recitations were 
also included in the program: ‘The Drunkard’s Daugh- 
ter,” “American Flag,” ‘Whiskers,’ and “Medley.” 7% 
Providence High School had a similar organization in the 
fifties.24 The Greek letter society was probably the result 
of college influence. Other organizations of a special 
character have been found in the records of various high 
schools. During the period of the Civil War patriotic 
clubs sprang up, especially among the girls. Worcester 
High School had an organization composed of sixteen 
girls known as the “E. E. Society” which met weekly for 
the purpose of making articles of clothing for the Union 
soldiers. They also collected funds for the soldiers and 
for the purchase of “second hand school books for the 
use of contrabands.” 7° 

There is little evidence of the existence of organiza- 
tions for physical development. The emphasis upon the 
intellectual type of organization was so strong that the 
athletic club was not in demand. There is, however, a 


* Programme ... Sigma Phi Society ... April 21, 1859. 

* Programs of the society in volume of documentary material in 
office of Principal of English and Commercial High School. 

Sle Tina High School: op. cit., Vol. III, No. 8, p. 4, February, 
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single reference to a high school base ball club at Worces- 
ter in 1859. The character of high school baseball in 
the fifties is best shown by the following news item: *° 


“THE W.H.S. BASE BALL CLUB 


“It is by no means our purpose to enter into an elaborate 
disquisition on the subject of Ball Playing, viewed in the 
health-and-exercise light, or the comparative amount of bene- 
fit derived from the expenditure of so much time and money. 
But it may not come amiss to give some little history of the 
W.H.S.B.B.C., which is, at present a prominent institution 
of the school. About the middle of Last September, a paper, 
purporting that ‘We, the undersigned, join ourselves together 
for the establishment of a Base Ball Club,’ was circulated 
among the gentlemen of the school. A constitution was drawn 
up, and in this manner without parade or ostentation, the 
Club rose into being. In accordance with the constitution, 
several of the softer sex added their names to the list of 
members. But the event proved a miscalculation of their 
power and endurance, and they deserted in a body. The 
mournfulness of which loss was somewhat mitigated by the 
leaving of ‘ten cents each, initiation fee’ in the Treasury. 
The schoolyard underwent such preparation as the nature of 
the circumstances allowed, and several games, of little interest 
except to the players themselves, were carried on attendant 
with the usual results, viz: a few broken windows, and in- 
numerable ? lost balls. Meanwhile reports were heard of a 
famous club ycleped ‘Eaglet-—a club which had its play- 
ground on the new common. Whereat, the spirit of the H. S. 
Club rose up, and it was hastily, and then seemed rashly voted 
‘to challenge the Eaglets to play a game of 50 tallies’; which 
challenge was promptly accepted, and the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 12th of October, was appointed for the fight. 
At one o'clock of this momentous day, ten bold Eaglets with 
supernumeraries, scorers and referees in quantities to suit, 
were on the ground. An array, indeed whose formidable ap- 


*Tbid., Vol. I, No. 1, p. 5, November, 1859. 
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pearance effectually dispelled what little hope of success had 
been cherished by the club. 

“At length the required number of our players was present, 
and all preparations having been completed, at 2 o’clock the 
game began, H. S. having the first inning. In a short time 
the Eaglets made 6 tallies, which number they had great dif- 
ficulty in passing, while H. S. went on to between 30 and 40. 
And then, in turn, the Eaglets steadily gained until they had 
scored some 30 to 45. Both sides being anxious to finish the 
game that day, the playing was continued till quite late, and 
in the latter part, the Eaglets having their ins, and being 
favored by the darkness, still gained, until shortly after 6 
o'clock the game was adjourned, H. S. having scored 48 
tallies to the Eaglets’ 42. We adjourned in expectation of 
finishing it at another time, but the Eaglets expressed their 
willingness to let it remain as it was. The success on our 
part, so unexpected to everyone, was, in a great measure, 
owing to the superior throwing on our side: for the Eaglets 
afterward affirmed “That they could not expect to beat us, so 
long as we had HORACE B. SMITH for a thrower.’ 

“It may be well to state that all that prevented our vic- 
torious Club from immediately challenging the Upton ‘Excel- 
siors —who had just defeated the Medway Club in their great 
match game—was the lateness and darkness of the hour. 

“The following is a list of the tallies on each side. 


“H.S.B.B.C. EAGLETS 
ouTS OouTS 
Geer Holt 235". 2 5 2 Be Spring 25. 52"6 3 
PeMaGrifin 6 ag 2 D2eDaniels).”-7 i 6 4 
Ha boomith.:..: 8 1 W. Putnam..... 4 3 
Po Capron. ...).5 4 4 PonWanielss. cc: ‘4 4 
Hae. O'Reilly. > 5 4 G. Manning.... 2 4 
M. Goodell..... 5 4 PPV ArG, atric at 3 2 
E. L. Barnard.. 6 3 Cy Benigy 20). ‘4 38 
W. Aldrich..... V3 2 L. Harrington... 2 5 
a Wei. . 3 5s 4 5 J. Thompson.... 5 2 
W. D. Hobbs. 4 5 T. Manning.... 6 1 
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“The present Officers of the Club, are 
G. C. Hott, President. 
F. L. Smiru, Vice President. 
F. M. Grirrin, Secretary. 
E. L. Barnarp, Treasurer.” 

One of the most significant activities of the early high 
school was that of the school paper. A number of schools 
have preserved bound volumes of manuscript papers, pre- 
pared to be read before the school at regular intervals. 
The best examples of such are the two papers edited by 
the Girls’ High School of Portland from 1851 to 1863. 
One was called “The Constellation” and the other “The 
Aspirant.” The two papers were acknowledged rivals and 
served as a medium of expression of student opinion as 
well as the presentation of choice bits of poetry, essays, 
jokes, and school news. ‘The final stage in high school 
journalism—the printing and distribution of copies was 
not practiced generally. The high schools of Hartford, 
Worcester and Boston (Latin School) were probably 
the earliest to attempt such a project. 

“The Students’ Manual,” the earliest paper of the kind 
examined in this study, was published by certain students 
of the Boston Latin School in 1851. Volume I, Number 
2 was published under date of April 16, 1851. Excerpts 
from the title page indicate the authorship and policy of 
the paper: 

“G. W. ae 

J. W. Extis, Proprietors 

D. W. Witper, 

Terms. 

“For one copy, 1214 cts. per month. Any person who will 
furnish us eight new subscribers, shall receive a ninth copy 
gratis. In all cases payment strictly in advance.” ?* 


™ The Students’ Manual, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 1, April 16, 1851, 
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On May 7, 1851, Volume II, Number 1 of the same 
paper appeared. There had been a change in prop- 
rietors since April 16 as is indicated by excerpts from 
the paper itself: 


“The Students’ Manual is published every Wednesday, 
under the direction of 


G. B. Cuase 


C. F. Apams, ‘ral Proprietors. 


The terms remained the same as under the old man- 
agement. Agents were appointed in the English High 
School and other schools of the city. The columns were 
devoted to poetry, news, stories, editorials, and adver- 
tising. The regular issue consisted of four pages of 
three columns each.?® 

In October of the same year the first bona fide high 
school paper of which we have a record appeared at Hart- 
ford and was called “The Effort.” E. C. Bolles was the 
editor and a contributor as well. It is probable that but 
one issue was published. The paper consisted of twelve 
single column pages and was devoted to essays, poetry, 
chronicles, sketches and stories. ‘There were no news 
items, jokes or advertisements. ‘The Effort” was really 
a high school paper, the editor having been selected by 
the school, and the paper was meant to be a medium 
through which the talent of the Hartford Public High 
School was to be displayed.”® 

In January, 1857, the ““High School Chanticleer” was 
brought forth under the auspices of the Hartford Public 
High School. ‘Chanticleer’ was a four page, three 


* Tbid., Vol. II, No. 1, p. 1, May 7, 1851. 
* Hartford Public High School: The Effort, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 1 f. 
October, 1851. The title-page is reproduced on page 349. 
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column paper of the humorous variety, ‘‘published every 
once in a while, by Jim Crow Chanticleer. Price, Two 
Cents. G. Hebard, Sole Agent.” °° The policy of the 
paper as expressed in the first editorial indicated that it 
was “devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Trigo- 
nometry, Geometry, Hieroglyphics, Acoustics, Politics, 
the lost Arts, the weather, general intelligence, Poetry, 
Chronology, Phrenology, Osteology, Lithology, and 
everything else worthy of our attention.” 31 Such were 
the early attempts at high school journalism at Hartford. 

The most successful work of the kind before 1865 was 
in Worcester, judging from the character of the paper 
and the fact that it continued over a period of about 
three years and probably longer. The paper was known 
as “The High School Thesaurus” and was “published 
monthly by the scholars of the High School . . . price 
single copies 5 cents.” The first issue appeared under 
date of November, 1859, and consisted of eight pages of 
three columns each. Throughout its existence “The 
Thesaurus” maintained its high standard. Its columns 
were devoted to translations of the classics, editorials, 
general and school news, poetry, essays, advertisements, 
school calendars, class and examination schedules, courses 
of study, catalogs, and other official information. The 
general policy of the paper as set forth in the first edi- 
torial was followed very closely during its first three 
years. The character of this policy is indicated in the 


**Prospectus” which follows: *” 


” [Hartford] High School: High School Chanticleer, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January, 1857. ‘'Title-page is reproduced on page 353. 

*1btd., p. 2. 

“Worcester High School: op. cit., Vol. I, No. 1, p. 4, November, 
1859. See pages 350 and 354 for specimen pages. 
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EDITORIAL. 


© COMMENDO VORIS PARVUM MEUM FILTUM.” 
Most subscribers listen to the voice that comes to their ears from 
the depths of the editors’ abiding place, just as an epicure hears a long 
erace before dinney— with «rumbling complaisance. They are per- 
haps. partially justified in this, for editors (“Old Knick” of course 
exeepted,) rarely address their patrons but to dun, complain, or scold. 
With none of these awful purposes, yet with a sober face, do we now 
appear to say a little about ourselves, our paper, and our prospects. 

Let there be no offence because the list of topics is headed with our 
own names. We would only claim a regal and editorial prerogative, 
that the pronoun “we” be granted to our use, our assumption of dig- 
nity being undisturbed by the cavillings of the singular number. We 
honestly believe that “The Committee” is in the plural. 

We, therefore, are the humble media through which the talent of 
the High School is to he displayed. We are collecting the fitst har- 
yest of thought from ficlds Jong unused to the sickle, where the rich 
ears have as yet ripened in secret. A brilliant reputation is hy no 
means to be obtained in a moment for our paper, but if energy is to be 


found in the minds of schoolmates, united with the talent scattered so 


profusely around us, no shame will fall to our lot in the future. 

The enemy who is most strenuous, and whose victory will ruin The 
"fori, is self distrust. When the shadow of this foe falls athwart the 
sanefam floor, then will the editors know that it has brought hesitation 
and refusal to their contributors, and prepares disappointment and fail- 
ure for thens and their undertakings. Long be the face of this demon 


unknown dn our classie halls, and i the hearts of eur co-laborers in 


the new enterprise. 


Title Page, “The Effort,” October, 1851. 
(Hartford Public High School.) 
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“PROSPECTUS 


“The idea of publishing a printed paper at the Worcester 
High School, is not of recent origin, though not until, now, 
carried out in practice. The precise time when the subject 
was first proposed, is uncertain. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made in 1854, or ’55 we think. The plan then was, to 
publish a paper devoted to a furtherance of knowledge in 
Natural History and kindred studies, and its name was to be 
“Pegasus.” But though the editors were appointed and the 
work of compiling actually commenced, the plan was not per- 
severingly followed up, and it consequently failed. In former 
years a written paper, composed of short editorials, the com- 
positions of the scholars, selections of wit, etc., was read 
before the school once a week. 

“Its editors were a young lady and gentleman, appointed 
by the principal teacher. 

“Its size was equal, usually, to four sheets of ‘foolscap’ 
paper; and nearly three-fourths of an hour every Saturday 
morning were devoted to its reading. Ambition to have one’s 
composition published served as a stimulant, ever urging to 
continual efforts at improvement, and the regular reading of 
the paper was always looked forward to with interest by all, 
and with some fear and trembling by those whose reputations 
as composition writers were at stake. 

“The numbers of this interesting paper are in the possession 
of the school, and form a pleasing collection of youthful pro- 
ductions. We may, in future numbers, give the readers of 
‘Thesaurus’ some selections from its well stored columns. 

“The ‘Thesaurus’ will contain statistics relating to school 
matters, short editorials, and selections, translations, com- 
positions in prose and verse, and in each number a report of 
the proceedings of the Eucleia Debating Society, and an oc- 
- casional oration or discussion. 

“In presenting the first number of our paper, we desire 
that all critics, prone to disparaging and fault-finding, should 
bear in mind that our object is not to enter the lists as com- 
petitors with the old, long-established and leading publica- 
tions of the day, but solely to improve the character of the 
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compositions, and to place matters of school interest in a 
permanent and accessible form. We desire therefore, that it 
may be borne in mind that, in asking the friends of the school, 
the parents, and all others interested in our success, to 
patronize us, we make them no promises of remuneration, 
except the satisfaction which the consciousness of having done 
a good deed, ever inspires. 

“With the warnings of past failures to aid or discourage 
us, as the future will determine, and with many misgivings 
as to our own ability to perform the duties incumbent upon 
us, we as editors of the first number of the ‘Thesaurus,’ enter 
upon our work. And with this explanation, we entrust our 
little sheet to the public.” 


It is clear that a fairly wide range of student activities 
was provided for in the high schools in Worcester, 
Hartford, Boston and Portland as well as in other 
smaller towns. These early experiments became the 
models for other experiments in other towns, Out of 
these early practices developed the varied social activities 
so prominent in the modern high school throughout the 
United States. 


Ill, THE HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL 


It is apparent that the high school pupils of the period 
under consideration had a wide range of interests aside 
from the regular school subjects. The degree to which 
the high school attracted the boys and girls of that day 
is a fair index of its efforts to meet individual and social 
needs. 

The high school student before 1865 differed little in 
native equipment from the high school student of today. 
There may have been a slight difference in the median age, 
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Nescucst me, Jo order thet Ii the m{dst of the inner 
apartments a 

Foes might beliold, and might #eo Aycanius, aco too my 
father, 

Nebr by Crousm, cach tn the ot 
dered? 

Arws! Omen! Bring arma’ Tho fant light summons 
the wanquinhed: 

Back to the Danaana give me: the conflicts renewed to 
rovisit 

Suffer me. 
‘yengoane 


4 Vlood savagely mur- 


Never today shall all of us die withoot 


Fame, 


A monument lasting, more durable far 
‘Than brass, yon, anit bigher than Pyramids are, 
I've reared to iy uame, No force wasting storm 
Nor Aquilo furious shall over it fair form 
Demolish or harm. ‘Tw unenilag race 
Of ewit-tying years, tho fleet footed pace 
Of ruinoas time, It ne'er Hhall deface, 

L shuld wat old die, the worthier part 
Of what fn mynelf shall eseapo the draad 
Of pal Libation No, over shall my name 
‘On the Hps of posterity widen in fame 
So Joug as the Pontiff, »nd th soule virgin band 
Ascend the Capitoting, at Vesta’s command, 

Where the Aufidus, foaming force, furrows its way, 
And Dannus in arple, holis covereign away 
Oler parched, thirsty realms and barbarlame rude, 
From Jowly pareutage, my weakness mbdued, 
‘There, as the Oret Lyric who .Koliau verso 
Tn meneuren Mntan, didat wireotly rehearse 
Shall Lhe exalted, A) Mat pride, 


rt 


hesimas 


Res 


Orphous and Eurydioo. 


Once upon a time, there was a musician, by 
name, Orpheas, who played so sweetly upon 
the lyre that he faseinated every thing that 
jheard hin. He was also very handsome, 
having, as his historians say, a most expressive 
face, whose principal foutures were the fore- 
head and eyes. Tis broad forehead teemed 
with thought, his Mack eyes were the windows: 
through whieh his soul looked out, his month 
was the embodiment of suasie and poetry: 

7 “crowning glory” was his wealth of 
pack hair, So it was no wonder tht wherever 
he went, he drew all hearts to him, Ax ho 
was wandering in-a forest one day, he eudden- 
ly met Euryilice, a maid of wondrons beanty, 
who had lust her way. She was charmed with 
music, and he with herbeauty; they were 
indeed, a charneing couple, After a short court= 
ship, which, ay it probably was Tike common 
|peoplo’s courtships, Twill not attempt to de- 
‘scribe, they were married, After many yeare 
of happiness, one warm, sunny day, Eurydice 
went into a grove to gather fluwers. Sho 
wandered along, singing to herself and picking 
jthe bright flowers strayn around in such pro~ 
fasion, until whe was quite wesried ont. So 
xhe sat down upon a mossy stone, thinking 
that she would rest a few monmcuts and then 
return home, Bat as she sat there, thinking 
of Orpheus, who hud gone to feast of the 
gods, she fell asleep. Now you may think 
that it was very imprudent fora young Indy 
ty goto. sleep alone in the woods; bit you 
would hardly imagine that the consequences 
wonld bo ad disastrous as they really were. 
For if she had remained aw: whe would 
have seen a scrpout slowly creeping up to her. 
This serpent which many have thought to be 
the same one that enticed Eve, approached « 
nearer and nearer, till at length he was direetly 
in front of her. Not til then did she awake 
and rect tho basilisk eyes of the serpent, 
For a moment, dread horror was depicted on 
her cnantenance; she struggled to seream, 
to escape, but only for a moment, Soon her 
face assumed the appearance of a person in a 
trance, Then the serpent coiled himeelf 
around hor, and ina mowent she had ceased to 
: and Pluto, appearing, curried ber to 
Tartarus. 

Orpheus came home the next day, but did 
not fink Burgdice, THe wna aluoet distracted, 
Tesla always been the first b4 greet 
hin whon he had been away, «Tired as he wae, 


Molpowcne, Goddea of Maric my gulde, 
Acnired ly thy wistom, to which T would bow, | 
With Laytet of Delphi, environ my Irons | 

Horace, Bavt 111, Can XXX. | 
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still he took fi Tyre in hand, aid soaking 
vow not to coher stil he had fond Barydier, 
he wandered te and fee cver the env; but 


ember, 19°59, 
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taken the country over, but, judging from such statistics 
as are available and the minimum age requirement of 
twelve years which some schools enforced throughout the 
period under consideration, the difference in median age 
was of little consequence. The range of ages, however, 
was of greater significance and sometimes led to grave 
consequences. It was not unusual to find pupils in the 
same school whose ages ranged from 11 to 21 years. The 
causes for this wide variation were the inefficient elemen- 
tary schools and the common practice on the part of 
many boys and girls of attending school only a few 
months of the year and thus prolonging the high school 
period. Moreover, some high schools offered normal 
courses which attracted the older students, especially the 
“young ladies.” 

On the whole the physical and mental traits of the 
New England high school student of the first half century 
were rarely inferior to the corresponding traits of the 
present high school student. The range of individual 
variation was probably as great in that day as at present 
even though the population of the modern high school is 
far more heterogeneous as to race elements. 

The social character of the high school population 
varied in most respects as it varies today. The chief 
difference was that the student group of the thirties, 
forties and fifties reflected the homogeneity of the New 
England population. The disintegrating influence of 
racial characteristics was not felt before 1865 except in 
occasional rapidly growing population centers in which 
immigrant colonies had settled.2* Without doubt the 


33 Towell, Manchester and other industrial centers felt this influence 
before 1850. See pages 76 ff. and 151 ff. 
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high school of that day was a thoroughly democratic 
institution in so far as the presence of representatives 
of all the varied groups of social and economic life was a 
test. Henry Barnard cites several significant statements 
of high school principals and others dealing with this 
point. The principal of the English High School in Bos- 
ton is credited with the following statement: 


“The school under my charge is principally composed of 
what are called the middling classes of our city. At present, 
about one third of my pupils are sons of merchants; the re- 
maining two thirds are sons of professional men, mechanics 
and others. Some of our best scholars are sons of coopers, 
lamplighters, and day laborers. . . . We have several sons of 
clergymen of distinction and lawyers of eminence. - Indeed, 
the school is a perfect example of the poor and the rich, 
meeting on common ground and on terms quite democratic.” ** 


From Worcester, it was reported that “our High 
School is exceedingly popular with all classes, and in the 
schoolrooms and on the playgrounds, the children of the 
richest and poorest mingle with perfect equality.” <A 
correspondent from Brattleboro wrote that “tin the same 
school-room, seated side by side, according to age and 
attainments are eighty children representing all classes 
and conditions in society.” From Providence it was re- 
ported that the ultimate success of the high school over 
its many opponents was due to the opportunities it 
afforded to children from every class and condition of 
society.*° A recent investigation of the occupations of 
parents and guardians of the students registering in 
Hartford Public High School from 1847 to 1865 revealed 


“Barnard: Practical Illustrations of the Principles of School 
Architecture, p. 126. 
* Tbid., p. 127, 
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a most unusual variety of occupations ranging through a 
hundred or more from the laborer to the merchant and 
professional man.*® 

Judging from the character of the student population 
and the varied interests represented, it is probably safe to 
conclude that the high school of 1860 was meeting the 
individual and social needs of a larger number of thé 
youth of New England and to a greater degree than had 
ever been possible in the Latin grammar school or the 
private academy. 

*% Hartford Public High School Register 1847-[1865] (MS.). Data 


compiled by Miss Clara D. Capron of Hartford, Connecticut, March, 
1922, 


CHAPTER XVI 


SIGNIFICANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN NEW ENGLAND BEFORE 1865 


The purpose of this study has been two-fold. (1) It 
has attempted to present in some detail the circumstances 
surrounding the origin of the high school in New England 
and the main lines of development throughout the period 
from 1821 to 1865, in order that the institution itself 
might be understood. (2) In the light of the historical 
data presented an effort has been made to determine the 
exact nature of the influences that have affected the high 
school. 

In seeking an explanation for the existence of any social 
practice one naturally looks for social habits, customs, 
and traditions as fundamental, determining factors. New 
England had developed during two centuries of educa- 
tional practice certain well-defined habits, customs, tradi- 
tions, and attitudes that unconsciously entered into the 
organization and practice of the first high schools. On 
the other hand there were certain opposing forces, pro- 
gressive and radical in character, and founded upon imme- 
diate and compelling social needs. In the conflict of the 
old habits and traditions surrounding the Latin grammar 
school with the new theory and practice of the academy 
there naturally arose variations that had a profound 
influence upon the early high school. The most significant 
contributions of the Latin grammar school to the public 
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high school were methods of control and support and the 
early practice of separate schools for the sexes. The 
most valuable contributions of the academy were the dual 
aim of the secondary school, the enrichment of the cur- 
riculum, the provision of higher instruction for girls, and 
the improvement of methods of instruction. Besides, the 
high school fell heir to the “good will” and material 
equipment of the academy in many places. The high 
school may be characterized as the legal successor to the 
Latin grammar school and the natural offspring of the 
academy. 

This study has shown that the first forty years of 
high school history divide rather sharply into two periods, 
with the division point at about 1840. The first of the 
two periods was consumed with the establishment of cen- 
ters of experimentation in which the fundamental prin- 
ciples of high school policy were first tried out. The 
process of standardization which accompanied that of 
experimentation began before 1840 and continued on 
beyond. Experimentation likewise continued beyond 1840 
in new schools that were established as well as in the ones 
established earlier. The experimentation carried on after 
1840, however, was concerned with matters of detail and 
not generally with the broad principles of high school 
policy, already established. 

The high school had its origin in 1821 as a response 
to a long-felt social need that had arisen because of a 
change in social, religious, political, and industrial life. 
It required a half century of experimentation with the 
private academy and the rise of a new generation before 
public opinion justified public control and support to the 
new type of institution. For the better part of another 
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generation it was experimental in character until it suc- 
ceeded everywhere in New England, except in Boston, the 
old public Latin grammar school. For the first twenty 
years of its existence the high school was essentially an 
English high school. With the close of the “Period of 
Transition” ? from colonial life and practices to the life 
and practices of an expanding nation, the high school 
rapidly assumed its larger duty of providing secondary 
education to meet the demands of a higher citizenship. 

It has been shown by numerous examples that the in- 
fluences that gave rise to the high school were native 
influences. Furthermore, there is no indication. at any 
point in this study, that foreign influences affected the 
essential character of the New England high school. 
Probably no institution in New England, performing 
such fundamental functions as were performed by the 
high school before 1865, can lay greater claim to native 
origins; and to its promptness in responding to local 
social and economic needs. 

Influences that contributed to the development and 
expansion of the high school in New England were (1) 
the demand for better educational facilities in the larger 
cities and towns; (2) the presence of educated leaders in 
the community and their power in town-meeting; (3) the 
Massachusetts law of 1827 and supplementary acts ex- 
tending its power; (4) rapid economic development; (5) 
growth in centers of population; (6) development of the 
union district system; (7) the development of state 
departments and paid state educational officers. On the 
other hand there were retarding influences that should be 


*Channing: A History of the United States, Vol. V, The Period 
of Transition, 1815-1848, 
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pointed out. The more important were (1) the district 
system with its petty politics and local jealousies; (2) 
town-meeting politics with its opposition to excessive 
taxation; (3) lack of paid supervisors and dependence 
upon unpaid visiting committees; (4) lack of suitable 
buildings and equipment, conveniently located; (5) lack 
of capable teachers and low salaries for those who were 
satisfactory; (6) lack of suitable textbooks; (7) exist- 
ence of large numbers of academies many of which pro- 
vided better facilities and better teachers than high 
schools could afford. 

While the high school was gradually establishing itself 
in Massachusetts, Maine, and New Hampshire some fairly 
definite practices were being tried out and becoming 
standardized. This process continued with the expan- 
sion into the remaining states of New England but the 
essential features were established before 1850. The 
following summary presents the significant facts: 

Aim of the High School.—The first high schools 
established adopted the single aim of preparation for life 
activities. With the disappearance of the few remaining 
Latin grammar schools, the high school gradually incor- 
porated the aim of the old institution and by 1840 had 
the dual aim of preparation for college and preparation 
for practical life activities. 

Admission Requirements.—The standards for admis- 
sion to high school were set by Boston and were similar 
to those of academies. These standards included regu- 
lations as to: (1) minimum age; (2) time of admission; 
(3) examination; (4) preliminary training. A fifth ele- 
ment was implied in the admission regulations of the 
Girls’ High School: limitation as to number to be admit- 
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ted. These five elements, or a part of them, became the 
model for most high schools before 1840. As the high 
school gradually assumed a position as an integral part 
or extension of the elementary school, there was a marked 
change in the emphasis upon some of these elements. 
After 1850 the requirements generally included: (1) 
certificate of good moral character and of proficiency in 
the elementary school subjects; (2) examination. A 
few schools retained the age limit and some others the 
limitations as to numbers. 

Subjects of Instruction—The subjects of instruction 
or program of studies of the early English high school 
were borrowed from the English department of the acad- 
emy and female seminary. They consisted of the common 
English branches, the higher English branches, mathe- 
matics, science, history, philosophy, book-keeping, and 
other practical and “ornamental” subjects. When the 
Latin grammar school disappeared provision was made 
in the high school program for Latin and Greek. Modern 
foreign language was added alse. By 1865 a wide range 
of subjects had found a place in the high school program 
of studies. A comparison of the subjects offered by rep- 
resentative high schools throughout New England reveals 
a striking similarity which indicates that the content of 
the school program was rather definitely standardized 
by the close of the period of this study. 

Development ‘of curricula and courses of study.— 
(1) The trend of high school development before 1865 
was first toward consolidation and then differentiation or 
specialization. The first high school provided one cur- 
riculum. After the assumption by the high school of the 
dual aim, curriculum differentiation began. In general 
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the differentiation went little further than the provision 
for an English and a Classical “course” and for separate 
“departments” for boys and girls. Toward the close of 
the period under consideration a few schools provided spe- 
cial curricula known as normal and commercial “courses.” 
(2) The course of study as at present defined did not 
exist before 1865. The only courses of study were the 
textbooks in the various subjects. A slight beginning in 
course of study making was attempted by Cambridge in 
1852. 

Hardly a feature of the present comprehensive high 
school can be named that did not exist, in some form, in 
the high schools of New England in the sixties. The aims 
of secondary education, the curriculum, the methods and 
even the general organization both curricular and extra- 
curricular may all be traced to the early New England 
high school. Some of the most significant features of 
the twentieth century secondary school: the junior high 
school, the provision for individual needs, and the devel- 
opment of student activities all had a good beginning in 
1865. The modern high school is not so different from 
its early New England prototype; it is only larger and 
more complex. The phenomenal growth of the American 
high school during the past sixty years, as in its first 
forty years in New England, has been due in large 
measure to its adaptation to the educational needs of an 
expanding democratic society. 
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I. SOURCE MATERIAL 


1. CONNECTICUT 

Awnpover: School Report, 1864. 

Beri: School Reports, 1859, 1860. 

CoicueEster: School Reports, 1858, 1859. 

Connecticut: Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut (1636- 
1776). Compiled by J. H. Trumbull and C. J. Hoadly. 15 vols. 
Hartford, 1850-1890. 

Connecticut: Records of the Colony or Jurisdiction of New Haven 
(1653-1665). Hartford, 1858. 

ConneEcTIcUT, SECRETARY OF Boarp oF CoMMISSIONERS OF ComMMON 
Scuoors: Annual Reports, 1838-40. (Published in Connecticut 
Common School Journal.) 

ConNECTICUT, SUPERINTENDENT OF Common Scuoots: Reports, 1848, 
1853, 1856, 

Harrrorp, Boarp or Visrrors For Pusric ScHoors: Rules and Regula- 
tions, adopted March 11, 1858. Hartford, 1858. (Bound with 
Annual Report of School Visitors, 1860.) 

Hartrorp, First ScuHoort Sociery, Boarp or Vistrors FoR THE PuBLIc 
ScHoots: Rules and Regulations. Adopted March 24th, 1851. 
Hartford, 1851. 

Hartrorp, First ScHoor Socirery, ScHoor Visrrors: Annual Reports, 
1849-1866. 

Hartrorp Hien Scuoor, Outline of Studies (1848?). 

Hartrorp Pusric Hicu Scwoor: [Annual] Catalogues, 1851-1866. 

Hartrorp Pustic Hien Scuoor: [Catalogue], 1870-1871. Hartford, 
1871. (Contains history of the high school.) 

Hartrorp Pusric Hien Scuoot: High School Chanticleer. Vol. I, 
No. 1. January, 1857. (Student Magazine.) 

Hartrorp Pusric Hien Scuoot: Quinquennial Catalogue, 1910. 
Hartford, 1910. 

Hartrorp Pusric Hien Scnoor: Rules and Regulations (1848). 
Hartford, 1848, 

Harrrorp Pusric Hien Scuoor: The Effort, Vol. I, No. 1. (A 12 
page school paper published by the students. [E. C. Bolles, 
Editor?].) Hartford, October, 1851. 
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Hartrorp Pustic Hicu Scuoow: Triennial Catalogue, 1891. Hart- 
ford, 1891. 

Harrrorp Pustic Hicu Scuoon: Register, 1847-[65] (MS.). 

Harwinton Acapemy: Catalogue, 1818. , 

Mancuestrer: School Reports, 1861, 1863. 

Merwen: School Report, 1865. 

Mipptetown, Boarp or Enucation: Annual Reports, 1860-1866, 1888. 

Mipietown Criry Hicu Scuoor: Annual Catalogue of the Middle- 
town City High School, in Middletown, Middlesex Co., Conn., 
1850-1. Middletown, 1851. 

Mippterown Crry Scuoor District, Boarp or Epucation: Report of 
Dedicatory Exercises at the opening of the New High School... 
March 26th, 1896. Middletown, 1896. (Contains address by William 
North Rice, pp. 24-34.) 

Mippretown Femare Institute: Second Annual Catalogue, 1845. 
Middletown, 1845. (Important because of influence upon the cur- 
riculum. of the public high school.) 

New Brrrarn, Scuoot Sociery: Annual Reports of Acting Visitor 
and Board of School Visitors, 1852-1855, 1858-1860, 1864-65. 

New Haven, Boarp or Epucation: Annual Reports, 1857-1866. 

New Haven, Boarp or Epucation: Regulations of the public schools 
of the New Haven City school district, adopted by the Board of 
Education, January, 1862. New Haven, 1862. 

New Haven (Boarv or Epucarion), Pusiic Hicu Scuoor: Cata- 
logue, 1859-1866. New Haven, 1866. 

New Haven, Boarp or Scuoor Vistrors or First ScuHoot Socrery 
anv Crerx [Commirrer] or tHe First Scuoox Districr: [Annual] 
Reports, 1850-1856. 

New Haven, Crry Scuoor District, Boarp or Epucation: Manual, 
1856-7. New Haven, 1857. 

New Haven, Cuassican anp Commercian Scuoot: Catalogue, for 
1831. 

New Haven, Corteciare ann Commerciat Instirure: Catalogues, 
1851-56, 1861-66. 

New Haven, Femare Seminary: Catalogue for year ending Novem- 
ber, 1824. 

New Haven, First Scuoor Socrery: Report of Special Committee 
appointed to consider the Subject of a High School, made at the 
Lancasterian School House, New Haven, June 19, 1852; and the 
Report of the First School District, of the Board of School 
Visitors and the Clerk of the District, on the subject of Grading 
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the schools of the district, made at the Lancasterian School House, 
New Haven, June 19, 1852. New Haven, 1852. 

New Haven, Firsr Scuoont Society, Boarp or ScHoon ViIsrrors: 
Annual Reports, 1850, 1851. 

New Haven, Gymnasium: Catalogue, February, 1830. 

New Haven, Horxrys Grammar Scwoor: Catalogue of the Officers 
and Students, 1850-51, 1857-58, 1860-61. Prepared and published 
by the students. New Haven, 1851-1861. 

New Haven, Horxins Grammar Scuoor: Catalogue of the Trustees, 
Rectors, Instructors and Alumni, 1660-1902. 

New Haven, Youne Lapis’ Instrrute: Catalogue of the Instructors 
and Pupils, during its first year, November, 1830. 

New Haven, Youne Lapis’ Instirutre: Catalogue of the Instructors 
and Pupils, from November, 1830 to April, 1833. 

New Lonpon: Town Report, 1864-65. 

New Lonvon, Boarp or Scuoot Vistrors: Reports, 1858, 1860, 

Nortu Sronrneron: Report of School Visitors, 1861. 

PxiatnFimLp: School Reports, 1861-4. 

Preston: School Reports, 1850-60, 1865. 

Sronrineton, ActinG ScHoou Visrror: Report, 1859. 

Winpuam: School Reports, 1856-1858. 

Woonstock: Town Reports, 1848, 1849, 1852, 1853, 1855, 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1863, 1864. 

Woopstock Acapemy: Catalogue, 1844. 

Yate Coiiece: Catalogues, 1790, 1793, 1802, 1805, 1808, 1811, 1814, 
1817, 1820, 1826, 1829, 1832-65. 


2, MAINE 


Avcusta: Report of the Directors of the Village District, 1855, 1856, 
1859-1865. 

Banoor: Mayor’s Address and Annual Report of the Several De- 
partments of the City Government of Bangor at the close of the 
Muncipal year 1855, 1856, 1861. 

Dexter: Annual Report of School Committee, 1860. Published in the 
[Dexter] Gem and Gazette, Vol. VIII, No. 13, p. 4, April 7, 1860. 

Dexter: Register of School District No. Six, Town of Dexter, Sum- 
mer, 1851. (MS.) 

Maine: Abstract from the returns of Common Schools made by the 
several cities, towns and plantations, in Maine, for the years 1837, 
1838, 1839, 1840. Prepared and published (at direction of Legis- 
Jature) by Secretary of State. Augusta, 1838-41. 
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Marne: Laws of Maine in relation to the education of youth... 
Portland, 1826. 

Marne: Laws of Maine relating to public schools, 1867. 

Maine, Boarp or Epucation: Annual Reports, 1847-1862. 

Marne, Board oF JuRispRUDENCE (comp.): Laws of the State of 
Maine. Hallowell, 1830. 

Porrtanp: Charter and ordinances of the City of Portland, 1856. 

Porttanp: Directories, 1823-[65]. 

Porrtann: Municipal reports, 1847-1865. (Annual reports of the 
several departments, with the mayors’ addresses.) 

Porttanp: Town Records, Vols. II and III. (MS.) 

Porrtanp Boys’ Hicu Scuoot: [Classbook], 1850-51 (MS.) Edward 
N. Pomeroy, Master. (In Library of Maine Historical Society.) 
(Contains many details of school procedure.) 

Porttanp Boys’ Hiew Scuoot: [Classbook], 1851-2. (MS.) Edward 
N. Pomeroy, Master. (In Library of Maine Historical Society.) 
Porttanp Boys’ Hien Scuoor: [Classbook], March, 1853. (MS.) 
Edward N. Pomeroy, Master. (In Library of Maine Historical 

Society.) 

Porttanp Girts’ Hien Scuoou: “The Aspirant” and “The Constella- 
tion,” Vols. I-V, 1850-1863. (MS.) (School Papers.) (Vol. III 
missing.) (In Library of Maine Historical Society.) 

Porritanp Giris’ Hic Scuoor: “The Young Hopeful,” Vol. I, No. 1, 
May 10th, 1862. (MS.) (School Paper.) (In Library of Maine 
Historical Society.) 

Portitanp Hicu Scuoor: Register, 1863- (MS.) (In Library of 
Maine Historical Society.) 

PortLanD, ScHoo. Commirree: Annual Reports, 1829-1865. (Reports 
are not available for the years 1833-34, 1835-36, 1838-39, 1844-45, 
1849-50.) 

Portitanp, Scnoot Commirrer: Annual Report for year ending 
February, 1873. (Contains account of origin of High School 
Library with reference to library of Girls’ High School.) Port- 
land, 1873. 

Porrianp, Scuoot Commirree: High School Building, City of Port- 
land. Pamphlet No. 9, 1862. 

PortLtanpd, Scoot Commirrer: Records, 1866-67. (MS.) 

PortLann, Scoot Commirree: Regulations of the School Committee 
of the City of Portland. Adopted, July 22, 1850. Portland, 1850. 

Smarvon, G. H. (comp.): Semi-annual Reports of the Boys’ High 
School, Portland, Maine, 1851 to 1862. Compiled by George H. 
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Smardon and presented to the Maine Historical Society in 1918. 
(Original reports.) 

Torren, J. G. ev at: Reports of the Commissioners on Portland 
harbor, accompanied by statistics of commerce, ete., 1855, Pam. 
No, 6. 


3. MASSACHUSETTS 


Baitry, E.: Review of the mayor’s report on the subject of schools, 
so far as it relates to the high school for girls. By E. Bailey, 
late master of that school. Boston, 1828. 

Boston, Committee or Crry Councit: Report to the Common Council 
on the subject of a high school for girls. [Boston, 1828.] 

Boston, Enevish Hien Scuoor: Catalogue of Scholars, 1822 and 
later years. Boston, 1822-1826. 

Boston, Enerish Hien Scuoor: Catalogue of the past and present 
members, 1868. Boston, 1868. : 

Boston, Eneriss Hien ScuHoor: Catalogue of the scholars and 
teachers from 1821 to 1890, with an historical sketch of the school 
by Thomas Sherwin. Boston, 1890. 

Boston, Enctish Hien Scuoor: Order of Exercises, July 27, 1842. 

Boston, Hie Scuoon ror Girts: An account of the High School for 
Girls, Boston, with a catalogue of the scholars. Feb., 1826. 
Boston, 1826. 

Boston, Hie Scroor ror Gris: Regulations of the High School 
for Girls, Boston; with a catalogue of the scholars, January, 1827. 
Boston, 1827. 

Boston, Latin Scxoor Association: Materials for a catalogue of the 
masters and scholars who have belonged to the Public Latin School 
from 1635 to 1846. Boston, 1847. 

Boston, Pustic Latin Scuooxt: An exercise in declamation; in the 
form of a debate on Capital Punishment. At the Boston Latin 
School, March 3, 1849. Boston, 1849. 

Bosron, Pustic Lavin Scnoor: Bedford Street Budget... Vol. 
1, 5, 6, No. 1, 3; January 1, 1845-March 4, 1846. Boston, 1845-46. 
(Published for the students of the Latin and high schools in 
Bedford street. No numbers issued July 16, 1845-Feb. 11, 1846. 
No more published.) 

Bosron, Pustic Latin Scoot: Books Benjamin Dolbeare jun" learnt 
at Mr. John Lovell’s Latin School in Boston from 1752 to 1759. 
n.p., n.d. (Photostat reproduction. The original is in the Library 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society.) 
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Boston, Pustic Latin Scuoor: Catalogue, 1767-1805, 1819-21, 1824-27, 
1831-33, 1852-70-71, Boston, 1767-1871. (Catalogue for 1767-1805 
is in manuscript and has the title “List of boys members of the 
North and South grammar schools in Boston under Master Sam’l 
Hunt from 1767 to 1805.” Copied from his manuscripts by E. S. 
Dixwell. None published between 1834 and 1852.) 

Boston, Pustic Latin Scuoor: Juvenilia; a selection from the mis- 
cellaneous productions of the L. D. S. of the Public Latin School. 
Boston, 1826, 

Boston, Pustic Latin Scnoor: Order of exercises, August 24, 1825, 
August 15, 1838, August 14, 1839, May 27, August 16, 1843, May 24, 
1845, May 27, July 15, 1854, May 26, July 14, 1855, May 24, 1867. 

Boston, Pusric Latin Scuoou: Prize Book, Nos. 1-6. (Edited by 
B. A. Gould), Boston, 1820-26. 

Boston, Pusiic Latrn Scuoor: The Satchel; issued at the Public 
Latin School. (Issued the Ist and 15th of every month at the 
Public Latin School, Boston.) Vol. I, No. 1, January 1, 1866. 

Boston, Pusiic Larry ScHoor, [Srupents]: Students Manual. De- 
voted to Literature, Education and the Rights of the Student. Vol. 
I, No. 2, Vol. II, No. 1—No. 4. April 16, 1851—May 28, 1851. 
(A four-page students’ paper issued weekly.) 

Boston, ScHoozr Commirrer: Annual Reports, 1835-1865. (Series 
not complete from 1835 to 1854.) 

Boston, ScHoot Commirrer: Proceedings ... respecting an English 
Classical School in School Committee, June 17, 1820 and following 
dates. (Very important and valuable. Gives curriculum, salaries 
proposed, etc.) 

Boston, ScHoot CommirreE: Regulations 1823-1863. (Contains high 
school regulations, curricula, etc.) 

Boston, ScHoonr Commirrer: Report of Annual Examinations, 
1848-54, 

Boston, ScHoot CommirrEeE: Report of a sub-committee of the 
School Committee recommending various improvements in the 
system of instruction in the grammar and writing schools of this 
city. (Relates to Girls’ High School.) Boston, 1828. 

Boston, ScHoot CommirrEE: Report on High School for girls, 1853- 
54. Boston, 1853-4. 

Boston, ScHoot Commirrere: Special reports 1826-66. (41 volumes 
of pamphlets in 1 volume, Boston, 1826-67.) 

Boston, ScHoot Commirree: System adopted, 1789. 

Camsrince Hicu ScuHoor: A Classed Catalogue of the Library of the 
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Cambridge High School; with an alphabetical index, to which is 
appended a list of the Philosophical and other apparatus belonging 
to the school. Cambridge, 1853. 

CamsBrince, Scuoo. Commitree: Report for 1885, (Full account of 
the Hopkins fund.) 

CuHarLestown: Address delivered by the Mayor October 7, 1847, at 
the laying of the corner stone of a building for a high school on 
Monument Square. Charlestown, 1847. 

Harvarp University: Catalogues, senatus academici eorum... 
1642, 1836, 1844, 1859, 1862, 1879, 1884. Cambridge, 1836-85. 
(Catalogues contain information as to entrance requirements.) 

LoweELi: Account of the expenses of the town of Lowell 1835 and 
1836. (Broadsides.) 

Lowett: First Annual Report of receipts and expenditures of the 
city of Lowell, February, 1837. 

LoweLL, ScHoot Commirrer: Annual Reports, 1840, 1843-1865. 

Lowett, Scuoor Commrirree: Rules of School Committee and Regula- 
tions of Public Schools of City of Lowell, adopted by the School 
Committee, May, 1842. Lowell, 1842. 

Massacuvuserts: Act in addition to act passed in 1789, entitled “Act 
to provide for instruction of youth and for promotion of good 
education,” and the acts in addition thereto. [1826.] 

Massacuvusetts: Act of Commonwealth of Massachusetts, A. D, 1827, 
to provide for instruction of youth; together with by-laws of town 
of Groton in relation to schools. [1828.] 

Massacuuserts: Act to establish a permanent fund for support of 
publick schools. [1820.] 

Massacuusetts: Acts and Resolves, 1850. 

Massacuusetrts: Laws of the Commonwealth, 1840. 

Massacuvusettrs: Laws and resolves re public instruction in Massachu- 
setts passed in 1850-53; chronologically arranged. Supplement to 
school laws contained in 10th annual report (rev. ed.) of Secretary 
of Board of Education, making series complete to 1853 inclusive; 
with index. 

Massacuusetts: Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New 
England. (1620-1692.) Edited by N. B. Shurtleff and others. 
12 vols. Boston, 1855-61. 

MassacHusetts: Records of the Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England (1628-86). Edited by N. B. 
Shurtleff. 5 vols. Boston, 1853-54, 

Massacuuserts: Revised General Statutes, 1859. 
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Massacuusetts: School laws; being all provisions of the Constitution 
and general statutes re schools (going) into operation June 1, 1860. 
( Valuable.) 

MassacHusetts Historican Society: Collections. Boston, 1792- 

Massacuusetts, House oF RERESENTATIVES: Report of Committee of 
the House on memorial from town of Stockbridge for endowment 
of institution best calculated to afford education to laborious 
(sic) classes in practical arts and sciences. [1825.] 

Massacnusetts, House or REPRESENTATIVES: Report on what legisla- 
tion is necessary re maintenance of high schools by towns. Docu- 
ment 159, 1864. 

Massacuusetts, Housr or REPRESENTATIVES: Statement of donations 
in money and land made by Massachusetts to literary institutions. 
Document 26, 1832. 

MaAssacuusetrs, House oF REPRESENTATIVES: Statement of grants and 
appropriations made to colleges by Massachusetts, 1636-1814. 
Document 28, session 2, 1826-7, 

Massacuusetrs, House or REPRESENTATIVES: Statement of grants to 
institutions of learning made since establishment of colony, exclu- 
sive of Bowdoin’ College and academies in Maine. 1636-1828. 
Document 44, 1836. 

Massacuusetts, [SECRETARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH]: Abstract of 
Massachusetts School Returns, 1829, 1832, 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836. 
(Prepared for the use of the Legislature.) 

MASSACHUSETTS, SECRETARY STATE Boarp oF Enucation: Annual Re- 
ports 1-28. 1837-1866. 

MassacHusetrs, SENATE: Report on expediency of amending law so 
as to leave it optional with towns either to maintain high school or 
devote money raised for that purpose to better organization of 
grammar schools. Document 85, 1851. 

Massacuusetts Tracuers’ Association: Transactions of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association, Edited by Chas. J. Capen. Vol. I, 
1845-47. Boston, 1852. 

NeEwsvury, Scuoor. Commirrer: Annual Report for 1850-51. 

Outver, H. K., Pupms or, 1x Satem Latin Grammar ScHooL AND 
Youne Lapies ScHoot (anv Hieu Scuoor 25 Feperat Srreer): A 
Key to Colburn’s Introduction to Algebra. (MS.) Salem Grammar 
School, September, 1825. 

Puiurrs Anpover Acapemy: The constitution of Phillips Academy 
in Andover, 1817. (Copy of constitution signed April 21, 1778, 
by Samuel and John Phillips.) 
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Pui.rs Exeter Acapemy: General Catalogue of the officers and 
students, 1783-1903. Exeter, 1903. : 

Puiprrs, A. J.: High Schools of Massachusetts. (In 40th annual re- 
port of Massachusetts Board of Education 1875-76. Appendix B, 
pp. 34-37.) Boston, 1877. 

PirrsrieLp, Scuoot Commirree: Annual Report, 1859. 

PiymoutrH: (Town) Records, Vols. I-VI. (MS.) Vol. IV, 1796- 
1828; Vol. V, 1828-1854; Vol. VI, 1854-1865 (?) (Contain the chief 
sources of information regarding schools.) 

Roxsury Latin Scuoor: Catalogue of the Roxbury Latin School, 
... 1907-08. 263d year. Boston, 1908. (Contains list of grad- 
uates from 1823 to 1907, and brief historical account.) 

Satem: School Committee’s Book, 1712 (-1802) (MS.). 

Saem, CriassicaL aND HicuH ScuHoo.: Register, 1856-62 (MS). 

SaLem, SattonstaLt ScHoor: Class Book, 1849- (MS.) 

Satem, ScHoot Commirree: Annual Report of the Committee for 
1845-6, 1848-1863. Salem, 1846-63. 

SateM, ScHoot Commirree: Records, Vol. II, 1839-1861. (MS.) 

Satem, Scuoot CommirreE: Records of Schools, Vol. I, 1825 to 1838. 
(MS.) : 

Satem, Scuoot CommirrEee: Regulations for the Public Schools of 
Salem. Salem, 1830. 

Satem, Scuoot Commirree: Regulations for the superintendence . . . 
of the public schools in Salem, adopted in 1842. 

Satem, Scnoot Commirree: Regulations for the superintendence of 
the public schools in Salem, adopted 1847. 

SPRINGFIELD: Financial concerns ...of the town of Springfield 
. + March Ist, 1842. 

SPRINGFIELD, ScHoot Commirree: Annual Reports, 1848, 1854, 1857, 
1861. 

SPRINGFIELD, Scuoot Commirree: Permanent Regulations ... and 
annual reports of the town school committee ... March 1, 1845. 

Watton, G. A.: Report on Academies (In 40th Annual Report of 
Massachusetts Board of Education 1875-76. Appendix E, pp. 174- 
347.) Boston, 1877. 

Worcester: Almanac, directory, and business advertiser, 1852. 

Worcester: Mayors’ Inaugural addresses, 1848, 1858. Worcester, 
1848-58. 

Worcester: Report of the Selectmen, 1838, 1839. 

Worcester: Town Records, 1722-1848, edited by F. P. Rice. (In 
Worcester Society of Antiquity: Collections, vols. 2, 4, 8, 10, 11, 15.) 
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Worcester Acapemy: Catalogue: 1856, 1861, 1866-7. 

Worcester, CentER ScHoor District: Records of Board of Overseers, 
1824-1848, (MS.) 

Worcester, Center Scuoor Disrricr: Regulations, Courses of study, 
etc. 1828. 

Worcester, CentER Scuoor Districr: Reports of Board of Overseers, 
1838-1847. 

Worcester, Center Scuoot Disrricr: Report of a Committee of the 
Centre School District in Worcester. (1823.) 

Worcester, HicH Scuoor: High School Thesaurus. Vol. I, No. 1— 
Vol. III, No. 10. November, 1859-July 18, 1862. (Vol. 3, Nos. 4 
and 7 lacking.) (Gives an excellent picture of Worcester High 
School in the early sixties.) 

Worcester, ScHoot Commirree: Annual Reports 1848-1865. 

Worcester, Scuoot Comm™irtree: Fifty-fifth Annual Report, 1903. 
Worcester, 1903. (Contains an account of Worcester Schools and 
Worcester High School, written by Supt. Homer P. Lewis.) 

Worcester, Scuoot. Commirree: Records 1852- (MS.) 

Worcester, Scoot Commirree: Report of committee on Grading of 
Schools, December 29, 1852. (MS.) 

Worcester, Youne Lapies Instirure: Catalogue and Circular, 1862-3. 
Worcester, 1862. 


4. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ArnswortH, C.: Digest of the laws of New Hampshire relating to 
Common Schools with legal decisions, forms, etc. Concord, 1850. 
Bett, Samvuet N.: A Digest of the laws of New Hampshire pertain- 
ing to common schools, with legal decisions, forms, &c. . . . Con- 

cord, 1853. (Chapter VI—High Schools.) 

Browne, G. W. (ed.): Early records of the town of Manchester for- 
merly Derryfield, New Hampshire, 1817-1828... . 1829-1835. 
Manchester, 1909. (Manchester Historical Association, Collections.) 

Concorp: Annual Reports for the year 1835-8, 1840, 1842-1865... . 
Concord, 1835-1865. (Up to 1853 Title: Proceedings of Annual 
Town Meeting. 1839 not printed.) 

Concorp: Business Directory; or a guide to the Business men of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, 1848. Concord, 1848. 

Concorp: Municipal Register, Concord, 1853-68. (Contains City 
charter and ordinances.) 

Concorp: Report of the special committee, appointed by the mayor 
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and aldermen, to ascertain and define the boundary lines of the 
several school districts in the city. Concord, 1859 (?). 

Concorp: Town Records, 1732-1820 . . . Concord, 1894, 

Concorp: Town Records, 1820-1865. (MS.) 

Concorp, High School: Catalogue for 1856-57. Concord, 1856. 

Concorp, High School: Catalogue of the Teachers and Graduates 
from 1860 to 1886. Concord, 1886. 

Concorp, High School: Graduating exercises for 1860-61... 

Concorp, Mayor: Inaugural Address: 1860, 1863, 1864. (In Concord 
Union School District, Board of Education: Annual Report, 1860- 
1864.) 

Concorp, Scnoort Disrricr No. 10: Regulations adopted March 25, 
1854. Concord, 1854. 

Concord, SUPERINTENDING ScHoot Commirree: Annual reports, 1827- 
1865. (Series is not complete before 1854.) 

Concorp, Union District: Regulations of the Public Schools in 
Union District, adopted May, 1855. 

Concorp, Un1on Scuoor Disrricr: Annual Report for the year end- 
ing March, 1860-1866 . . . Concord, 1860- 

Concorp, Un1on Scuoor Disrricr: Records of proceedings of School 
Board of the Union School District in the City of Concord, A. D. 
1855-1866 (MS.). 

Concorp, Union Scuoor Districr: Report of the select committee 
upon New School Houses. Concord, 1857. 

Concorp, Union Scuoon Districr: Rules and regulations, December 
18, 1858. n.p., n.d. 

Dartmourn Coritece: General Catalogue of Dartmouth College and 
the associated schools 1769-1910 including a historical sketch of 
the college prepared by C. F. Emerson. Hanover, 1910-11. ~ 

Keene, Boarp or Epucation: Report of Committee (in re boundaries 
of Union District), July 19, 1901. (Frank H. Whitcomb and S. G. 
Griffith were the committee.) 

Mancuester: Annual Reports of the Receipts and Expenditures of 
the City of Manchester. 1846- 

Mancuester: City Documents 1846/7-59, 1861-1866. 

Mancuester: Report of Selectmen and School Committee, 1845-46. 

Mancuester, Pustic Scuoors: Order of exercises at the Fourth an- 
nual festival of the Public Schools of the City of Manchester, at 
Smyth’s Hall, Thursday, November 19, 1863. (A program of 31 
numbers was rendered November 15, 1861.) 

Mancuester, ScHoot Commirree: Regulations and Course of Study, 
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for the Schools in District No. 2, in the City of Manchester. 
Adopted by the School Committee, October, 1846. Manchester, 
1846. 

Mancuestrer, ScHoot CommirreE: Regulations for the Public Schools, 
City of Manchester, adopted by the School Committee, March 22, 
1865. Manchester, 1865. 

MANCHESTER, ScHoot CommitTree: Report of building committee on 
New High School, 1866. 

Mancuester, Scuoor Commirree: Report of the financial condition 
of School District No. 2, from the Organization of the City Gov- 
ernment to April, 1853. Prepared and printed by order of the 
District, March 26, 1853. Manchester, 1853. 

Nasuvua: Charter and ordinances of the city of Nashua; together 
with rules and orders of the city council; 1854, 1856, 1862. Nashua, 
1854-1862. 

Nasuva: Directory, 1843-1865. Boston, 1843-1865. 

Nasuva: Town and city reports, 1845-51, 1853-65 . . . Nashua, 1846- 
[1865]. 

Nasuva, Boarp or Epucation: Report of the board of education and 
superintendents of schools, 1845, 1846, 1848-65. 

NASHVILLE, ScHoot Committee: Report of Superintending School 
Committee, District No. 2, 1850-51, 1853-54. 

New HamesuirE: Documents and Records relating to the Province 
(Town and State) of New Hampshire, 1623-1800. 31 vols. (Edited 
by N. Bouton et al.) Concord, etc., 1867-1907. (Cited as New 
Hampshire Provincial [or State] Papers.) 

New Hampsuire: Laws, 1826-1865. 

New Hampsuire: List of Reports of Departments of the State of 
New Hampshire and other documental matters, published in appen- 
dices of the legislative journal and subsequently in the Annual 
Reports, 1822-1889. Concord, 1890. 

New Hampsuire: Register, Farmers’ Almanac, and Business Direc- 
tory for 1768-9, 1772-5, 1787-90, 1794-98, 1800-1865. 

New HampsuireE: Registers—Index of the Historical Matter con- 
tained in New Hampshire Registers from 1772-1892, in People’s 
Handbooks for 1874, 1876, 1877. Concord, 1891. 

New Hampsuire: Revised Statutes, 1842, 

New Hampsuire, Boarp or Epucarion: Thirteenth Annual Report, 
1859. (Contains account of schools to 1859 p. 12 f.) 

New Hampsuire, ConstirurionaL Convention, 1850: Report of the 
committee on Education in favor of a constitutional provision for 
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the election of a state Superintendent of Common Schools. Con- 
cord, 1850. 

New Hampsnire, Department or Pustic Instruction: Records, 
1850-67. (MS.) 

New Hampsuire, DEPARTMENT oF Pustic Instruction: Report to 
July 15, 1847-1865. Concord, 1847-1865. 

New Hampsuime, Srate Historran: Early town records (In New 
Hampshire State Historian: Provincial and State papers. 1875, 
Vol. 9, p. 128-40, Vol. 11, p. 390-408, Vol. 24, p. 31-66, 610-49, Vol. 
27; p. 151-157.) 

New Hampsuire, SupreME Court: Report of the case of the trustees 
of Dartmouth College against W. A. Woodward . . . Portsmouth, 
1819. 

Portsmoutu: City Accounts and Reports, 1853-1860. 

PortsmoutH: Records, 1645-1656. (Hackett, F.W., compiler.) Ports- 
mouth, 1886. j 

PortsmoutH: Town Records, 1820-1865. (MS.) 

Sanborn, EK, D.: Remarks made in the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion on the resolution to create a Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, December, 1850. Concord, 1850. 

Waker, J. B.: Common Schools in Concord; address at the dedica- 
tion of the New High School building, April 2, 1864. Concord, 1864. 


5. RHODE ISLAND 


Barnard, Henry: Report on the condition and improvement of the 
public schools of Rhode Island, submitted November 1, 1845. 
Published by order of General Assembly. Providence, 1846. 

Bristot, Scoot Commirree: Report for year ending April, 1859. 
Providence, 1859. 

East Greenwicu, ScHoot Commirree: Report of the School Com- 
mittee and Superintendent of Schools, 1857. East Greenwich, 1857. 

East Provipence, Scuoot Commirree: Annual Report, 1866. Provi- 
dence, 1866. 

Exeter, Scoot Commirree: Annual Report of School Committee 
and Superintendent of Schools, 1851. Providence, 1851. 

GuoucesterR, Scnoo. Commirrer: Annual Report, 1858. Providence, 
1858. 

Pawtucket, Scooot Commrrrer: Report of... for the town of 
Pawtucket for the School year ending April 2d, 1873. Central 
Falls, 1873. (Contains brief history of the schools to 1873.) 
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ProvipencEe: Early Records of town of Providence, 15 vols. Provi- 
dence, 1892-99. 


ProvipENcE, ASSOCIATION OF MECHANICS AND MANUFACTURERS... ? 
Mechanics festival ... 1860. Action in reference to _ public 
schools . . . by Edwin M. Stone—under direction of Committee. 


Providence, 1860. 

Provipence, Ciry Counciz: A Brief Sketch of the establishment of 
the High School, Providence, 1843-78, together with the Dedicatory 
Exercises of the New Building. City Document No. 29. Provi- 
dence, 1878. 

Provwence, Crry Counciz: Documents for 1856-1865. Providence, 
1856-1865. 

Provwence, Crry Councit: . . . Reports, etc., relative to the estab- 
lishment of a normal school by the city of Providence. City 
Documents, No. 3. Providence, 1854. 

ProvwENcE, Crry Councit Census Commrrree: Census of the city of 
Providence taken in July, 1855. Providence, 1856. 

Proviwence, Crry Counci. CoMMITTEE APPOINTED SEPTEMBER 25, 1837: 
Reports upon the expediency of a new Organization of the Public 
Schools, presented to the City Council of Providence . . . Provi- 
dence, 1837. 

Providence Daily Journal: City Council and Education. March 26, 
1838, p. 32. [Editorial.] 

Providence Daily Journal: Female Education. July 24, 1841, p. 2 
{ Editorial. ] 

Providence Daily Journal: Great Meeting of the Friends of Educa- 
tion in Manchester. (Extract to the Editor dated Manchester, 
England, December 27, 1837.) February 17, 1838, p. 2. [Edi- 
torial. } 

Providence Daily Journal: Our Public Schools, July 30, 1841, p. 2. 
[ Editorial. ] 

Providence Daily Journal: Report of Superintendent of Schools 
[several articles]. September 29, 1841. 

Provwence, Hic Scuoou: Exercices Litteraires,... [French] 
Saturday afternoon, April 9, 1859. 

Provmence, High Scuoot: Order of Exercises for the Annual Ex- 
hibition of the High School, 1853-65. 

ProvweNce, Pustic Scuooxrs: Regulations established for the govern- 
ment of the Public Schools in the City of Providence, June 13, 
1832 (?) Providence, 1838, 

Provivence, Scuoot Committee: By-laws, 1832 (?), 1838-40, 1844, 
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1848, 1853, 1855, 1858, 1863. Providence, 1832-1863. (Title for 
1832: Regulations. ) 

Provence, ScHoot CommirreE: Organization 1852, 1858-59, 1862-65. 
Providence, 1852-65. 

Provwwence, ScHoot Commirree: Quarterly Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the quarter ending July, 1861. 
Providence, 1861. 

ProviweNce, ScHoo~. CommirreE: Records 1837-1865. (MS.). 

Proviwence, ScHoot Commirree: Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools on public school houses of Providence. Providence, 
1846. 

ProvipeNce, ScHoot Commirree: Report 1846 and later years. 

ProviveNce, ScHoot ComMMiTtTEE, SPECIAL CoMMITTEE ON Music: Re- 
port November 19, 1858. Providence, 1858. 

PRoviwENCE, Universiry GRAMMAR ScHooLt, Hore Desatine CuuB: 
Catalogue . . . organized March, 1854 . . . Providence, 1854. 
Provmence, Youne Lapies’ FRENCH AND ENGLIsH ScHooL: Cata- 

logue, 1865-66. Providence, 1866. 
Provence, Youne Lapies’ Hien Scuoou: Exercises at the reunion, 


February 5, 1858 . . . Providence, 1858. 
Ruope Istanp, ComMMissionER oF Pvusiic ScHoo1s: Report upon 
public schools . . . made to Legislature, January, 1854, by E. R. 


Potter. Providence, 1854. 

Ruopve Istanp, Commissioner or Pusric ScHoors: Reports and 
documents upon public schools and education in . . . Rhode 
Island. By E. R. Potter . . . With the school laws, forms for 
doing business under them, and remarks and advices relating to 
them. Providence, 1855. 

Ruopve Istanp, CoMMITTEE ON THE SuBJECT oF ScHoors: Report of a 
committee on the subject of schools, with a table, showing the 
number of schools in Rhode Island, the sums expended for their 
support. Providence, 1832. 

Ruope Istanp, GENERAL AssEMBLY: Debate on the bill establishing 
free schools, at the January session, 1828. Providence, 1828. 

Ruopve Istanp, GENERAL AsseEMBLY Commitrer on Epucation: Report 
on the Petition of James Jefferson et al, for equal school rights. 
Providence, 1865. (Concerning colored children in schools.) 

Ruove Istanp, House or Representatives: Minority Report of the 
Committee on Education upon the petition of Isaac Rice and 
others. Providence, 1859. (Concerning colored children in 
schools.) 
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Ruobe Istanp, Proviwence [Wayland et al]: Report of the committee 
on Public Schools. (In American Journal of Education III, No. 
7, 385-397) July, 1828. 

RicumMonp, ScHoot Commirrers Annual Report of School Com- 
mittee and School Superintendent, 1866. Hope Valley, 1866. 

Smirurietp, ScHoot Commirree: Annual Report, 1852-53. Paw- 
tucket, 1853. 

Warren, ScHoot Commirrer: Annual Report, 1862-63. Providence, 
1863. 

Warwick, ScHoot Committee: Annual Report of the School Com- 
mittee and Superintendent of Schools. 1860, 1864-65. Phenix, 
1860-65. 

Woonsocket, Scuoot Commirree: Annual Report, 1888. Woonsocket, 
1888. (Contains brief sketch of schools.) 


6. VERMONT 


Buriincton Union Hicu Scnoor: Catalogue of the Officers and 
Students of the Burlington Union High School, for the year 1853. 
Burlington: 1853. 

Buruincton Union Hicu Scuoor: School Register 1859-1861. (MS.) 

Cateponta County Grammar ScuHoor: Catalogue of the Officers 
and Students of Caledonia County Grammar School [Peacham, 
Vermont]. For the year ending November, 1853. Windsor, 1853. 


Catepon1a County Grammar Scuoot: Order of Exercises . . . Semi- 
Centennial Celebration . . . Peacham, Vt., July 1, 1846. Hanover, 
1846. 


Goruam, D. D., Precepror or Montretiern Union Scuoor: [Class 
Books], Dec. 3d, 1860 [to Term Jan. 7th, 1867]. (MS.) 

Lamortte County Grammar Scuoor: Catalogue of Officers and 
Students of Lamoille County Grammar School, Johnson, Vt., for 
year ending November, 1859. Burlington, 1859. 

Marizoro Hicu Scuoor: First annual catalogue of Marlboro High 
School; term, commencing August 19th, 1861; ending Nov. 1, 1861. 
Marlboro, [1861]. 

Mippresury: Annual Reports, 1861/62-66. 

Monrrerier: Town Records, Book I, 1849-1863. (MS.) 

Vermont: Laws of Vermont... to 1824; Compiled by William 
Slade, Jun. Windsor, 1825. 

Vermont: School Law, as revised October, 1862. (In Report of 
Board of Education, [appendix] 1863.) 
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Vermont: The compiled statutes of the State of Vermont... . 
Compiled by C. L. Williams. Burlington, 1857. 

Vermont: The Constitution of the State of Vermont established 
by Convention July 10, 1793; and amended by conventions in 
1827, 1836, 1850, 1870, and by the people in 1883. n.p. (1883?) 

VERMONT COLONIZATION Society: Seventh EEG October-November, 
1826. [Montpelier], 1826? 

Vermont Grenerat AssemBty: Acts and Resolves passed by Gen- 
eral Assembly [original edn.] 1779-80, 1787-90, 1794, 1799-1806, 
1808-1865. 

Vermont Hisroricat Socrery: Proceedings, October 20th and No- 
vember 5th, 1896. Address, Rev. A. D. Barber: Vermont as a 
Leader in Educational Progress. 

VERMONT STATE Boarp oF EpucaTION AND STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Pusiic Insrruction: Reports, 1828-65. 1828, First Report of 
Board of Commissioners; 1846-51, Annual Reports by State Super- 
intendent; 1857-65, Annual Reports by Secretary of the Board of 
Education, 

Vermont Stare Normat Scwoor, Castreron: Annual Catalogue, 
1839/40—1841/42, 1846/47—1848/49, 1850/51, 1851/52. 

Vermont, University or: The Laws of The University of Ver- 
mont. . . Submitted... July 28, 1811. Royall Tyler, Wm. C. 
Bradley, Committee. (MS.) 

Wasuineton County Grammar Scuoort: Records, 1814-1866, (MS.) 

Winpsor: Catalogue of Officers, Instructors and Students of the 
Public Schools of the Third School District, Windsor, 1859-60. 
Windsor (?) 1860. 


II, NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
1, CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Common School Journal [and Annals of Education] 
1837-1856. 

[Hartford] Daily Courant, 1837. 

[New Haven] The Daily Register, 1859, 1860. 


2, MAINE 


[Augusta] Kennebec Journal. 
[Dexter] The Gem and Gazette, 1860. 
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3. MASSACHUSETTS 


[Boston] Columbian Centinel, 1791, 1815, 1825, 1826. 

Massachusetts Common School Journal, 1839-1849. (Horace Mann, 
editor.) 

[Plymouth] Old Colony Democrat, 1833, 1834. 

[Plymouth] Old Colony Memorial, 1828, 1829. 

[Salem] Hssex Register, 1813. 

Salem Gazette, 1819, 1839. 

Salem Register, 1819, 1841, 1843. 

{ Worcester] Massachusetts Spy, 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823. 

[Worcester] Massachusetts Spy or Worcester Gazette, 1819. 

[Worcester] Massachusetts Yeoman, 1823, 1824, 1826. 

[Worcester] National Aegis, 1823, 1824, 


4. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


[Manchester] The Mirror, 1912. 
New Hampshire Journal of Education: Vol. I, Nos. 1-3; Vol. 
II-VI, 1857-62. 


5. RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Daily Journal, 1838-1841. 


6. VERMONT 


[Bennington] Epitome of the World, 1807. 

Bennington News-Letter, 1811. 

[Bennington] Vermont Gazette, 1803, 1804, 1805. 

[Bennington] Vermont Gazette, 1816, 1817. 

[Brattleboro] American Yeoman, 1817. 

[Brattleboro] Semi-Weekly Vermont Record, 1865. 

[Brattleboro] Vermont Historical Magazine, Vol. I. 

[Brattleboro] Vermont Phoenix, 1834, 1850. 

[Brattleboro] Vermont Record, 1865, 1866. 

[Peacham] Green Mountain Patriot, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, 

[Rutland] Farmers Library; or Vermont Political and Historical 
Register, 1794. 

Rutland Herald, 1826, 1829, 1836, 1841, 1842, 
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[Rutland] Vermont Courier, 1810. 

School Journal and Vermont Agriculturist, 1847. 

St. Albans Adviser, 1808. 

[St. Albans] Franklin County Advertiser, 1810. 

[St. Albans] Franklin Journal, 1833. 

[St. Albans] Franklin Messenger, 1838. 

[St. Johnsbury] The Caledonian, 1859, 1863, 1864. 

Vermont Family Visitor: a monthly paper... June, 1845. Vol. I, 
No. 1. 

Vermont School Journal: (State Teachers Association). Mont- 
pelier, 1859-61. 

Vermont School Journal and Family Visitor, 1859. 

Vermont Statesman, 1854. 

[Vermont] Teachers’ Voice, 1853, 1854. 

[ Windsor] Spooner’s Vermont Journal, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1824, 1826. 

[Windsor] [Spooner’s (?)] Vermont Journal, 1828, 1829. 

Windsor Vermont Chronicle, 1850, 1852. 

[Windsor] Vermont Journal, 1844, 1845, 1846. 


GENERAL 


American Annals of Education and Instruction, 1831-1837. 
American Journal of Education, 1826-1830. 

Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 1856-1882. 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 1847. 
North American Review, 1815-1865. 


III, SECONDARY MATERIAL 
1. CONNECTICUT 


Aucort, W. A.: Historical description of the first public school in 
Hartford, Connecticut . .. with a particular account of its meth- 
ods of instruction and discipline accompanied by general remarks 
on common schools. Hartford, 1832. 

AwnveRsON, JosepH (ed.): The Town and City of Waterbury. 3 vols. 
New Haven, 1896. 

Anprews, C. M.: River towns of Connecticut; a study of Wethers- 
field, Hartford and Windsor, (Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in History and Political Science, 1889.) Baltimore, 1889. 

Atwater, E. E. (ed.): History of the City of New Haven to the 
Present Time. By an association of writers. With biographies. 
. » « New York, 1887. 
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Atwater, E. E.: History of Colony of New Haven to its Absorption 
into Connecticut, with supplementary history and personnel of 
the towns of Branford, Guilford, Milford, Stratford, Norwalk, 
Southold, etc. Meriden, 1902. 

Bacon, L. W.: Historical Discourse on the two-hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, delivered before the Hopkins Grammar School 
Association, July 24th, 1860. 

Baiey, J. M.: History of Dambury ... 1684-1896. New York, 
1896, 

Batpwin, S. E.: Historical Discourse Pronounced at two-hundred- 
fiftieth Anniversary of the Hopkins Grammar School... June 
18, 1910. 

Barper, J. W.: Connecticut Historical Collections, relating to the 
history and antiquities of every town in Connecticut. New 
Haven, 1836. 2nd edition, 1846, 

Barzer, J. W.: History and Antiquities of New Haven, Connecticut, 
from its earliest settlement to the present time, with biographical 
sketches and statistical information of the public institutions, 
etc. .. . New Haven, 1870. 

Barnard, H.: Considerations and facts respecting a public high 
school in the first society of Hartford. n.p., n.d. 

Barnarp, H.: History of Common Schools in Connecticut. (In 
American Journal of Education, v. 4, pp. 657-710; v. 5, pp. 114-154; 
v. 13, pp. 725-36; v. 14, pp. 244-75; v. 15, pp. 276-331.) 

Bartietr, E, S.; Historical Sketches of New Haven. New Haven, 
1897, . 

Bares, A. C. (ed.): Records of the Second School Society in 
Granby ... 1796-1855, Hartford, 1903. 

Beacn, J. P.: History of Cheshire, Connecticut, from 1694-1840, 
including Prospect which as Columbia parish was a part of Chesh- 
ire until 1829. Cheshire, 1912. (Completed after author’s death 
from his notes and memoranda by Nettie C. Smith.) 

[Benuam]: New Haven Forty Years Ago. [1825.] (In Benham’s 
New Hawen Directory, 1865-6.) 

Brake, H. T.: Chronicles of New Haven Green from 1638-1862 ... 
New Haven, 1898. 

Brainerp, A.: Middletown. n.p. 1877. 

Bronson, H.: Historical account of Connecticut Currency ... (In 
New Hawen Colony Historical Society Papers, Vol. 1). New 
Haven, 1865. 
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Camp, D. N.: History of New Britain, with sketches of Farmington 
and Berlin, ... 1640-1889. New Britain, 1889. 

Caurxins, F. M.: History of New London, . .. 1612 to 1852. New 

London, 1852. 

Cavurxins, F. M.: History of Norwich, .. . 1660 to 1845. Norwich, 
1845. 

Cuiark, G. L.: History of Connecticut. New York, 1914, 

Connecticut Hisroricat Society: Collections, Vols. 1-16. Hartford, 
1860-1916. 

Connecticut Srate TEeacuers’ Association: Connecticut Common 
School Journal and Amnals of Education, published monthly . . . 
1838-41, 1854-56, Vols. 1-3, 9-11. Hartford, 1838-56. (Contains 
much material regarding education in Connecticut.) 

Davis, C. H. S.: History of Wallingford ... 1670 to the present 

time, including Meriden and Cheshire. Meriden, 1870. 

Dexter, F. B.: History of Connecticut as illustrated by the names of 
ber towns. (American Antiquarian Society: Proceedings, Vol. 3.) 

Dexter, F. B.: Sketch of the History of Yale University. New 
York, 1887. 

Forp, E. E. F.: Notes on the Life of Noah Webster, 2 vols. New 
York, 1912, 

Fowter, W. C.: The Clergy and Popular Education. (In Barnard: 
American Journal of Education, January, 1868.) 

Gay, Juuius: Schools and Schoolmasters ... im Farmington, (Ad- 
dress before Connecticut Historical Society, October, 1892.) 

Gittespiz, C. B. and Curtis, G. M.: A Historic Record... of 
Meriden. Meriden, 1906. 

Gitman, W. C.: Celebration of the 250th anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the town of Norwich, Conn, ... July 4, 5, 6, 1909. Nor- 
wich, 1912. 

Guman, W. C.: Memoir of Daniel Wadsworth Coit of Norwich, 
Connecticut, 1787-1876. Cambridge, 1908. 

Goopwin, J. O.: East Hartford, its history and traditions. Hartford, 
1879. 

Gorton, E.: A Backward Glance. (In New London County Histori- 
cal Society Records, III, pt. 2, 167-74, 1912.) 

Greene, M. L.: The development of religious liberty in Connecticut. 
Boston, 1905. 

[Hartford]: Public Schools of Hartford. Hartford, n.d. 

Hint, E. G.: A Modern History of New Haven and Eastern New 
Haven County. 2 vols. New York, 1918. 
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Hoaptry, C. J. (ed.): Records of the State of Connecticut,... 
1776-1780. 2 vols. Hartford, 1894-1895. 

Ho.uister, G. H.: History of Connecticut, to the adoption of the 
present constitution. 2 vols. New Haven, 1855. 2nd edition, 
2 vols. Hartford, 1857. 

Hourp, D. H.: History of New London County. Philadelphia, 1882, 

Jounston, A.: Connecticut; a study of a commonwealth democracy. 
Boston, 1898. 

Levermore, C. H.: The Republic of New Haven, a history of mu- 
nicipal evolution. (Johns Hopkins University Studies in History 
and Political Science. Extra vol. I, 1886.) Baltimore, 1886. 

Mean, A. R.: Development of free schools in the United States—as 
illustrated by Connecticut and Michigan. (Yeachers’ College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 91.) New York, 1918. 

Merwmen, High Scuoont: Directory of graduates of Meriden High 
School, 1915. (Contains an account of the efforts to establish a 
high school.) 

Merriam, C. G.: Memories, Reminiscences, ... in verse, of the old 
Lancasterian School. New Haven, 1897. 

Morean, F. (ed.): Connecticut as a Colony and as a State. 4 vols. 
Hartford, 1894. 

Morse, G.: Recollections of New Haven between 1825 and 1837, 
(In New Haven Colony Historical Society: Papers, Vol. V.) 

New Haven Corony Hisrorican Society: Papers, vols. I-VII. New 
Haven, 1865-1914, 

[New Haven] Horxins Grammar ScHooit: Commemorative Exer- 
cises upon the 250th anniversary. New Haven, 1910. 

[New Haven] Youne MEn’s Instirure: Statement of the Origin, 
History, and Present Condition of the Young Men’s Institute. 
[New Haven, 1840.] 

[New Lonpon] Youne Lapirs Hicw Scwoor: An address delivered 
to the graduating class by Thomas P. Field, July 3lst, 1862. 

Norwicu, Free Acapemy: An Address at the dedication of the Free 
Academy ... by John P. Gulliver. (Reprinted from Barnard: 
American Journal of Education, December, 1856.) Norwich, 1856. 

Orcurr, S.: d History of the Old Town of Stratford and the City of 
Bridgeport ...2 vols. New Haven, 1886. 

Parr, W. J. (ed.): History of Waterbury and The Naugatuck Val- 
ley, Connecticut. 3 vols. New York, 1918. 
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ParvbeE, W. S.: New Haven, its charter and amendments, 1784-1914. 
New Haven, 1914. 

Precx, E. B.: Early Text Books in Connecticut. (In Connecticut 
Magazine, IV, 61-72. 

Peterson, M. G.: Historic sketch of Coventry, Connecticut . .. pre- 
pared on the occasion of the 200th anniversary of the incorporation 
of the town and of the organization of the: first Congregational 
Church. .. . August 25-31, 1912. [Coventry ?], 1912. 

Roserts, G. S.: Historic towns of the Connecticut River Valley. 
Schenectady, 1906. 

Scupper, H. E.: Life of Noah Webster. Boston, 1882. 

Srarr, W. H.: Centennial Historical Sketch of ... New London. 
New London, 1876. 

Sterner, B. C.: History of Education in Connecticut. (United 
States Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, 1893, No. 
2.) Washington, 1893. 

Tracy, J.: The Great Awakening. Boston, 1842. 

Troumevit, J. H. (ed.): The memorial history of Hartford County, 
Connecticut, 1633-1884. .. . 2 vols. Boston, 1886. (Vol. I, Hart- 
ford: County, town, and city. Vol. II, Town histories.) 

TwitcHeLt, W. I. (ed.): Hartford in History; a series of papers by 
resident authors. Hartford, [c. 1899]. 

Watrapt, H. F.: Financial history of Connecticut from 1789-1861. 
New Haven, 1912. 

Woopwarp, S. D.: Harly New Haven. New Haven, 1912. 


2, MAINE 

Avams, Sitas: The history of the town of Bowdoinham, 1762-1912. 
Fairfield (Me.), 1912. 

Bangor Historical Magazine, Bangor, 1885-92. (Continued as Maine 
Historical Magazne.) 2 vols. Bangor, 1893-95. 

Baxter, J. P.: Story of Portland. n.p., (1895). 

Becxrorp, W. H.: Portland past and present. [Also] Leading busi- 
ness men of Portland and vicinity. n.p., 1887. 

Branpine, E. M. (comp.): The City of Bangor: The Industries, 
Resources, attractions and Business Life of Bangor and its En- 
virons. Bangor, 1899. 

Cuampuin, J. T.: Educational Institutions in Maine while a district 
of Massachusetts. (Maine Historical Society Collections, Vol. 8.) 

Cigavetanp, NenemiaH: History of Bowdoin College, with bio- 
graphcal sketches of its graduates from 1806 to 1879 inclusive. 
Edited and completed by A. S. Packard. Boston, 1882. 
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Cots, A. B. and Wits, J. L. M. (eds.): History of the Centennial 
of the incorporation of the town of Eliot, Maine. August 17-13, 
1910. Eliot (Me.), 1912. 

CorzswortHy, D. C.: Chronicles of Casco Bay. n.p., 1850. 

Deane, S. and Smiru, T.(?): Journals (1719-1809) with notes and 
biographical notices, and a summary history of Portland by 
Wiuu1aM Wirtis, [Portland], 1849. 

Dexter Hicu Scuoor: Brief History of Dexter, prepared by mem- 
bers of the Class of 1916... . graduation exercises. Dexter, 
Eastern Gazette, 1916. 

Docxuam, C. A.: Almanac and Register. [Portland], 1860. 

Dunwack, H. E.: The Maine Book. Augusta, 1920. 

Exwe.1, E. H.: Portland and vicinity. [Portland], 1876. 

Etwetz, E. H.: The schools of Portland from the earliest times to 
the Centennial of the town, 1886. Portland, 1888. 

Emery, G. A.: The Old Thornton Academy. n.p., n.d. 

Gittesriz, C. B. (comp.): Portland past and present. Souvenir 
edition of the Portland Evening Express describing and _ illus- 
trating Portland, Maine; from the earliest settlement. 1899. 

Gitman, C.: Sketch of Bangor, Maine, in early days. (Sprague’s 
Journal of Maine History, VI, 43-48. August, 1918.) 

Gopvrrey, G. F.: A Sketch of Bangor. np., n.d. 

Gootp, N. (ed.): Reunion of Master Franklin Staples’ School Boys, 
April 19, 1901. 

Gootp, W.: Portland in the Past, with historical notes of old Fal- 
mouth. [Portland], 1886. 

Har, E. W.: History of higher education in Maine. (United 
States Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, 1903.) 
Washington, 1903. 

Hartow, T. S.: Address at the centennial celebration of the settle- 
ment of Bangor, 1869. 

Harcn, L. C. (ed.): Miine; a history. 3 vols. New York, 1919. 
(Covers a wide range of topics.) 

Hawrnorne, H.: “Portland, Maine.” (In Old seaport towns of 
New England, pp. 3-30.) 1916. 

Hoimes, H. E.: Makers of Maine. Lewiston, 1912. 

Huu, J. V. (ed.): Centennial Celebration, 1786-1886; an account of 
the municipal celebration, July 4, 5 and 6, 1886. 

Kennebec Journal: Augusta Centennial souvenir. Augusta, 1897. 

Lapuam, W. B., M.D.: History of Rumford, Oxford County, Maine. 
1890. 
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Latuam, Mrs. E. J.: History of the town of Pownal . . . Lewiston, 
1908. (Written for Centennial, Sept. 2, 1908.) 

Lawrence, B. F.: History of Jay, Franklin County, Maine. Bos- 
ton, 1912. 

Lirrirri, A. D.: An old river town; being a history of Winterport 
(old Frankport), Maine. New York, 1907. 

Maine Genealogist and Biographer, 3 vols. Augusta, 1875-8. 

Maine Historical and Genealogical Recorder, 9 vols. Portland, 
1884-98, 

Marne Historicat Society: Collections, 1st series 10 vols. 1831-1891. 
Collections and Proceedings, 10 vols. 1890-1901. Docwmentary 
Series, 8 vols. 1869-1901. 

Moopy, E. C.: Handbook History of town of York to present. 
Augusta, 1914. 

Norru, J. W.: History of Augusta to 1870; with notices of the Ply- 
mouth Company, and settlements on the Kennebec. 1870. 

Oax, Lynvon: History of Garland, Maine. Dover, 1912. 

Poor, J. A.: Commercial, railway, and ship building statistics of the 
city of Portland and state of Maine. 1855. 

Porttanp: [Ancient landmarks, etc. of Portland]. (In Scrap 
Book, Vol. I, Maine Historical Society.) 

[Presiz, G. H.]: Historical collections relating te Portland and its 
vicinity preserved by Geo. Henry Preble, U. S. N. (Maine Histori- 
cal Society.) 

Rosinson, Revert: History of Camden and Rockport. Camden 
(Me.), 1907. 

Rowrann, Mrs. EK. MeL. (G.): Story of the Girls’ High School 
1850-1863; with Report of the secretary of the Alumne Associa- 
tion, and Moses Woolson, the old-time teacher by Nathan Goold. 
(Well written and authentic.) 

[Spracur, J. F.]: Sprague’s Journal of Maine history. Vols. 1-6. 

Stowr, C. E., D.D.: The Religious element in Education. An ad- 
dress delivered before the American Institute of Instruction at 
Portland, Me., August 30, 1844. Boston, 1844. 

Srurtevant, W. H.: Schools and schoolhouses [of Fowxeraft] (in 
Sprague’s Journal of Maine History, V, 112-117.) September, 1917. 

Turner, Hoxiis: The history of Peru, in the county of Oxford and 
State of Maine. 1789-1911. Residents and genealogies of their 
families, also a part of Franklin plan. Augusta, 1912. 

Wesster, H. S.: Land titles in old Pittston. Gardiner (Me.), 1912. 

Wuirenovuse, R. T.: Constitutional, Judicial, and Commercial his- 
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tories of Maine. (Chapters 97, 98, 104 of The New England States, 
W. J. Davis, ed. 1897.) 

Witiamson, JoserH: dA Bibliography of the State of Maine from 
the earliest period to 1891. 2 vols. Portland, 1896. 

Witi1amson, Josepu: History of the City of Belfast in the state of 
Maine. 2 vols, (Vol. I, 1770-1875. Vol. II, 1775-1900.) 1913. 
Wittiamson, W. D.: History of the State of Maine, 1602-1820. 2 

vols. Hallowell, 1832. 
Wuus, Witt1am: History of the law, the courts, and the lawyers of 
Maine. Portland, 1863. 


Wuuis, Witt1am: History of Portland, 1632-1864. 2nd edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Portland, 1865. 


3. MASSACHUSETTS 


Avams, C, F.: Three Episodes of Massachusetts History. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1892. 

Batpwin, F. S.: The early evolution of the public school in Massa- 
chusetts. (New England Magazine, N. S., XXXIV, 424-431.) 

Banwarp, JoserpH: Plymouth and the Pilgrims; .. . Boston, 1853. 

[Barnarp, Henry]: Biography of Ezekiel Cheever, with notes on 
the early free, or grammar schools in New England. (In Bar- 
warp: American Journal of Education, I, 297-314.) 

[Barnarp, Henry]: Elijah Corlett. (In Barnarp: American Journal 
of Education, XXX, 743-44.) 

Barrows, Rev. W.: The High School Policy of Massachusetts. (In 
The New Englander, November, 1858.) 

Barry, J. S.: History of Massachusetts. 3 vols. Boston, 1855-1857. 

Barrrerr, A. L.: Haverhill Academy and High School, 1827-1890, ... 
Haverhill, 1890. 

Bassett, J. S.: The Round Hill School, (American Antiquarian 
Society: Proceedings, N. S., XX VII, 18-62.) 1917. 

Bares, S. A.: The early schools of Braintree. South Braintree, 1899, 

Beit, Cuartes H.: Phillips Exeter Academy Historical Sketch. 

Brake, Mortimer: A History of the town of Franklin, Massachu- 
setts; from its settlement to... 1878. Franklin, 1879. 

Brake, S. H.: An address delivered before the Association of teach- 
ers, and friends of popular education, at Exeter, Dec. 28, 1836. 
Bangor, 1837. 

Boston, ENciish Hicu Scuoot: Semi-centennial anniversary. May 
2, 1871. Boston, 1871, 
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Boston Latin Scwoot: Catalogue of the Boston Public Latin School, 
established in 1635. With an historical sketch prepared by Henry 
F. Jenks. Boston: Published by the Boston Latin School Asso- 
ciation, 1886. (The historical sketch by Henry F. Jenks is espe- 
cially valuable.) 

Boston, Latin Scoot Association: Catalogue of the masters and 
scholars who have belonged to the Public Latin school, from 1635 to 
1879. Boston, 1878. 

[Bostron, PHILADELPHIA AND PRovIDENCE]: Statistics of public in- 
struction in cities and large towns. (In Barnard: American 
Journal of Education, I, 458-70.) 

Boston, Primary Scuooz Commirree: Annals... from its first 
establishment in 1818 to its dissolution in 1855, compiled by J. M. 
Wightman. Boston, 1860. 

Boston, Pusziic Latin Scnoot: Two hundred and _ seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Boston Latin school, 1635-1910. [Boston], 
1910. 

Bxrapsury, W. F.: Cambridge High School—history and catalogue, 
with its early history by Elbridge Smith. Cambridge, 1882. 

Braprorp, AtpeN: History of Massachusetts [to 1820]. 3 vols. Bos- 
ton, 1822-29. 

Braytry, A. W.: Schools and school boys of old Boston .. . 1636 
to 1844,... Boston, 1894, 

Bri rietpD, Hrrcucock Free Hiew Scuoor. (In Barnarp: American 
Journal of Education, XXX, 807-8.) 

Brockton HicH Scuoort: Brocktonia-Centennial number, 1921. 
(Contains account of beginnings of north Bridgewater High 
School.) 

Buttock, C. J.: Historical sketch of the finances and financial policy 
af Massachusetts from 1780 to 1850. (In American Economic 
Association Publications; Series 3, Vol. 8, No. 2.) New York, 1907. 

Busu, G. G.: History of Higher Education in Massachusetts. 
(United States Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, No. 
6, 1891.) Washington, 1891. 

Capvett, A. M.: The Lowell High School, its history, ete. [Lowell 
Historical Society Contributions I, No. 1, 129-134.] 1907. 

Carter, J. G.: The Schools of Massachusetts in 1824. [Old South 
leaflets (general series) VI, No. 135.] Boston, 1903. [From his 
Essays on popular education. } 

Cuapin, C. W.: History of the “Old High School’ on School Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, from 1828-1840 . . . Springfield, 1890, 
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Cuase, Artuur: History of Ware, Massachusetts. Cambridge, 1911. 

Cuenowetu, Mrs. C. (V.): School History of Worcester. Worcester, 
1899, 

ConasseT: Unpublished sketch of Cohasset High School to 1860 by 
Miss Louise Hyland, Historian of High School Alumni Asso- 
ciation, 1921-22. 

Corzurn, Jerem1aH: Bibliography of local history of Massachusetts. 
Boston, 1871. 

Conxun, H. P.: The Lowell High School and the history its boys 
and girls have made. (Lowell Historical Society Contributions, I, 
No. 1, 135-139.) 1907. 

Coox, L. A. (ed.): History of Norfolk County, Massachusetts, 1622- 
1918. 2 vols. New York, 1918. 

Crane, E. B. (ed.): Historic homes and institutions and genealogical 
and personal memoirs of Worcester county, Massachusetts, with 
a history of Worcester Society of Antiquity. 4 vols. New York, 
1907. 
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poration to 1860, 32; land 
grants, 31 f.; legal status, 32; 
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organization and administra- 
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school, Warren, R. I., 265. 

Calais Academy, 191; curricula 
of, 191. 

Calvinism, contribution to New 
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function of high school, 86; 
high school buildings, 84; high 
school development, 83-86; 
high school divided, 84; Hop- 
kin’s Classical School, 85; 
“Hopkin’s Classical Teacher,” 
85; Hopkin’s fund, 85; Latin 
grammar school, 4, 85; library 
and apparatus, 84; reorganiza- 
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significance of high school de- 
velopment, 84 f.; subjects of 
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Hartford, Conn., 209. 
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Centers of experimentation, 41- 
86. 

Certificate of proficiency for ad- 
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school, Lowell, Mass., 80. 

Cheever, Ezekiel, master of Bos- 
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Civil War, effect on high school 
development, 73, 155. 

Claremont, N. H., school devel- 
opment, 174 f. 

Classification of 
192. 
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Coeducation, 125; Lowell, Mass., 
78 f.; St. Albans, Vt., 24:7. 
Colby, James K., founder of St. 
Johnsbury Academy, 246. 
Colburn, W. W., master of high 
school, Manchester, N. H., 154. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 85 f.; 
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College entrance requirements, 


Harvard, 1643, 14; Yale, 1745, 
14, 

Commencement, 
334 f. 

Corlett, Elijah, master at Plym- 
outh, 6. 

Concord, N. H., Act of 1845 
adopted, 158; adoption of 
Somersworth Act, 159; “Bell 
Schoolhouse,” 159; apparatus, 
163; board of education, 164; 
Concord Act, 1859, 150; cur- 
riculum, 162, 166; diplomas, 
164, 334; exhibition, 333; first 
attempt to establish a high 
school, 158; first graduating 
class, 165; Hall Roberts, first 
high school principal, 159; 
high school building, 165; high 
school development, 158-166; 
high school established in dis- 
trict No. 10, 159; Moses Wool- 
son, principal of high school, 
166; normal exercises for 
teachers, 164; report of high 
school principal, 165; status of 
high school, 1860, 165; student 
statistics, 165; subjects of in- 
struction, 295; union school 
district, 159 f. 

Connecticut, county grammar 
schools, 29; high school devel- 
opment before 1865, 223 f.; 
high schools established before 
1865 (Table XI), 226; influ- 
ence of Massachusetts Law of 


high school, 
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1647, 5; legislation, 1650, 5; 
prominent centers of high 
school development, 195 f.; 
union with New Haven Col- 


ony, 5. 

Consolidated _ district, | Woon- 
socket, R. I:, 267. 

Contracts, teachers in colonial 
schools, 23. 


County grammar school, Con- 
necticut, 29; Vermont, 240. 
Courier, Moody, principal of Lo- 

well high school, 79. 

Course of study-making, 301 f. 

Courses of study (see curricu- 
lum and program of studies.) 

Court-dodging devices, 9.- 

Craig, Wheelock, principal of 
high school, Augusta, Me., 184. 

“Critical Period,” education dur- 
ing, 30. 

Curricula and courses of study, 
development of, 296-330; ex- 
amples: Boston, Mass., 301-302; 
Cambridge, Mass., 328-329; 
Concord, N. H., 320-322; Hart- 
ford, Conn., 305-308, 312-315, 
318-319; Middletown, Conn., 
308-310; Portland, Me., 323- 
325; Providence, R. I., 326-327; 
Salem, Mass., 310-312; Worces- 
ter, Mass., 303-304, 316-317; 
summary of development, 362 f. 

Curriculum, academy, 32; Con- 
cord, N. H., 166; determined 
grade of high school in Massa- 
chusetts, 141 f.; differentiation, 
288, 299 f.; gradation, 298 f.; 
Hartford, Conn., 206 f.; influ- 
ence of college entrance re- 
quirements, 14; Latin gram- 
mar school, 11 f.; Manchester, 
N. H., 153, 157; Middletown, 
Conn., 199 f.; normal and 
commercial, 300; vocational, 
298 f. 
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Curtis, C. W., high school teacher 
in Dexter, Me., 186 f. 

Curtis, Thomas W. T., principal 
of high school, Hartford, 
Conn., 209. 


Danbury, Conn., high school, 224, 

Danielsonville, Conn., high school, 
225. 

Debating clubs, 341 f. 

Dedham, Mass., Latin grammar 
school, 5. 

Deer Island, set 
schools, 4. 

Deerfield Academy, chartered, 
138; merged with town high 
school, 138. 

Deering, N. H., 
school, 179. 

Democratic influences, Pittsfield, 
Mass., 136; Rhode Island, 270. 

Dexter, Me., apparatus, 188; high 
school development, 185-189; 
textbooks, 187 f. 

Diagram, efficiency of Massa- 
chusetts high school legislation, 
143. 

Diploma, Charles B. Hall (illus- 
tration), 336. 

Diplomas, high school, 334 f.; 
awarded at Concord, N. H., 
164, 334; Hartford, Conn., 334; 
Lowell, Mass., 80; Medford, 
Mass., 83; Portland, Me., 334; 
Salem, Mass., 334; Springfield, 
Mass., 334; Washington County 
Grammar School, 334; require- 
ments for, Middletown, Conn., 
197. 

Discipline, 
school, 24 f. 

District system, influence upon 
high school development, 274; 
in Pittsfield, Mass., 133 f.; 
reaction against, in Scituate, 
Mass., 89 f. 


apart for 


district high 


Latin grammar 
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Divided high school, Abington, 
Mass., 137; Cambridge, Mass., 
84. 

Dorchester, Mass., Latin gram- 
mar school, 4. 

Dorr War, influence on high 
school development, 259. 

Dover, N. H., high school devel- 
opment, 171. 

Dummer Academy, relation to 
Latin grammar school, 28. 

Dummer, William, 28. 

Durham, N. H., 174. 


East Hardwick, Vt., high school, 
249, 

Eastport, Me., high schools, 122, 
190. 

Economic development, Lowell, 
Mass., 76. (See also social and 
economic development.) 

“iE. EH. Society,” Worcester, 
Mass., 343. 

Emerson, George B., principal 
master, Boston English Classi- 
eal School, 43. 

Endowment, for high schools, 
141; for academies: Framing- 
ham, Mass., 138 f.; Norwich, 
Conn., 225. 

“Finglish and Classical School for 
Young Ladies,” Plymouth, 
Mass., 57. 

English secondary schools, 29. 

Entrance requirements, College: 
Harvard, 1643, 14; Yale, 1745, 
14. 

Equipment, high school, Middle- 
town, Conn., 197. 

“Rucleia Debating 
Worcester, Mass., 341 f. 

Examinations for admission to 
high school, 45 f., 283 f.; Con- 
cord, N. H., 161; Plymouth, 
Mass., 56 f.; Windsor, Vt., 
935. 


Club,” 
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Examinations, annual, term, pub- 
lic, etc., Leicester Academy, 
331; Lowell, Mass., 80, 331; 
Middletown, Conn. 196 f.; 
New Haven, Conn., 333; Port- 
land, Me., 110, 332; Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 332; Salem, 
Mass., 331 f.; Windsor, Vt., 
332. 

Exeter, N. H., high school, 177; 
Phillips Academy, 30. 

Exhibition, high school, 333 f.; 
Brattleboro, Vt., 230 f.; Con- 
cord, N. H., 333; Montpelier, 
Vt., 244 f.; Providence, R. I., 
261 f.; Worcester, Mass., 333 
f.; program of annual exhibi- 
tion (illustration), 335. 

Experimentation, centers of, 41 
f.; period of, 93 f. 


Farmington, N. H., 180. 

Female seminary, St. 
Vt., 247. 

Festival, annual, Manchester, N. 
H., 154. 

Fitchburg, Mass., “High School 
Association,” 140; high school 
established, 140. 

Flint, Joshua B., usher, Boston 
English Classical School, 43. 
Foreign influence. (See Euro- 

pean influence.) 

Formal public exercises, 331 f. 

Foxborough, Mass., high school, 
91. 

Framingham, Mass., Academy 
incorporated, 138; Academy 
property conveyed to town, 
140; fund granted by town to 
Academy, 138; high school 
building erected, 140; “Pro- 
prietors of the Brick School- 
house,” 138. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 
phia, Academy, 28. 


Albans, 


Philadel- 
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Franklin County Grammar 
School, 247. 
Franklin, N. H., Academy 


changed to high school, 176. 
“Free School,” concept of, 19. 
Frontier influences, 27. 

Function of high school, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 84, 86; Man- 
chester, N. H., 157; Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 103. 

Fund, granted to Framingham 
Academy, 138; Hopkin’s fund, 
29, 85; Grammar School, Ips- 
wich, Mass., 89; Northampton, 
Mass. 88; Trowbridge fund, 
139. 


Giddings, Joshua, first principal 
of high school, Hartford, 
Conn., 204, 209. 

Gilman, Daniel C., 219. 

Girls, provision for education of, 
57, 82, 124, 125, 277; Latin 
studied by girls, 279; separate 


high schools for boys and 
girls, 125. 

Gloucester, Mass., high school, 
92 f. 


Gorham, D. D., preceptor of 
Montpelier Union School, 243. 

Gradation of schools, Dover, N. 
H., 171; Lowell, Mass., 177; 
Manchester, N. H., 152 f., 156; 
Middletown, Conn., 199; New 
Britain, Conn., 229; New Ha- 
ven, Conn., 217; Newport, R. I., 
263 f.; Providence, R. I., 251, 
256 f.; Rollingsford, N. H., 
178; State of Maine, 192 f.; St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., 246. 

Graduation exercises, 334 f.; 
Hartford, Conn. 208, 209; 
Manchester, N. H., 157; Med- 
ford, Mass., 83; Montpelier, 
Vt., 244 f.; Springfield, Mass., 
75. 
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Grafton, Mass., “High School 
Association” 93; high school 
established, 93. 

Greek letter society, 343. 

Greene, S. S., professor at Brown 
University, 260; superintend- 
ent in Providence, R. I., 260, in 
Springfield, Mass., 74. 

Greenfield, Mass., moving high 
school, 137. 

Guilford, Conn., Latin grammar 
school, 5. 


Hadley Grammar School, 28. 

Hallowell Academy, 189. 

Hallowell, Me., admission  re- 
quirements, 190; high school 
development, 189-190; program 
of studies, 189 f.; school sta- 
tistics, 1848, 189; subjects of 
instruction, 293. 

Harkness, Albert, high school 
instructor at Providence, R. I., 
260. 

Harris, Hon. Edward, 267. 

Hartford, Conn., agitation for a 
high school, 201 f.; character of 
high school population, 346 f.; 
contributions to high school 
practice, 210 f.; curricula, 206 
f.; diplomas, 335; formal grad- 
uation, 208; Hartford Gram- 
mar School, 204, 209, 210; 
“Hartford Town Association 
for the Improvement of Com- 
mon Schools,” report, 201; 
high school admission require- 


ments, 205 f.; high school 
development, 201-211; high 
school faculty, 210; high 
school papers, 347 f.; high 
school principals, 204, 209; 


Latin grammar school, 4; lead- 
ers in high school movement, 
202; opposition to high school, 
202; program of studies, 206, 
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207; report of committee on 
high school, 203 f.; rules and 


regulations, 1848, 205 f.; 
“Sigma Phi Society,” 343; 
student government, 337 f.; 


student statistics, 208; subjects 
of instruction, 293, 295; “The 
Effort,” 347, title-page (illus- 
tration), 349. 

Harvard University, influence on 
Cambridge High School, 85 f. 

Harvey, Adiel, superintendent, 
Plymouth, Mass., 63. 

Hayden, Chauncey, principal of 
Franklin County Grammar 
School, 247, 

High school, admission require- 
ments, 280-285; age, 355; aim, 
combined with Latin grammar 
school, 124; in 1840, 279; Bos- 
ton’s contribution, 124; co- 
education, 125; commencement, 
334 f.; curriculum, 153; devel- 
opment before 1840, 86-95, 96- 
122; 1840-1865, 131-270; de- 
velopment from elementary 
schools, 141; diplomas, 334 f. 
(see diplomas for other refer- 
ences); entrance requirements 
(see admission requirements) ; 
facilities for girls, 124 f.; in- 
fluences affecting, 123, 125 
(summarized), 360 f.; Latin 
high school for girls in Port- 
land, 125; legislation, New 
Hampshire, 150 f., 158, 169; 
Massachusetts Law of 1827, 
basis of, 124; origins, 123, 126; 
papers, 346 f.; practice, other 
aspects of, before 1865, 331- 
357; program of studies (see 
subjects of instruction, cur- 
riculum, courses of study, pro- 
gram. of studies, etc.); pupil, 
352-357; physical and mental 
traits, 355; reports, 165; sepa- 
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rate high schools for boys and 
girls, 125; standards set up in 
Massachusetts, 123; subjects of 
instruction, 286 ff.; models, 
290 f.; Worcester’s contribu- 
tion, 124. 

“High School Association,” 140; 


at Fitchburg, Mass., 140; 
Grafton, Mass., 93. 
High school committee, Hart- 


ford, Conn., 205. 

Hopkins Fund, 29; Cambridge, 
Mass., 85; Schools at New Ha- 
ven and Hartford, 29. 

Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven, 11, 19. 

Houghton School, Bolton, Mass., 
141. 

Hubbard, H. N., principal of 
high school, Burlington, Vt., 
236. 


Income, sources of, for school, 
1700, Salem, Mass., 20. 

Influences on high school devel- 
opment summarized, 360 f. 

Inglis, A. J., quoted, 141 f. 

Intermediate school, Manchester, 
N. H., 156. 

Ipswich, Mass., high school devel- 
opment, 88 f.; Latin grammar 
school, 5. 


Jones, A. J., quoted, 48, 49, 50, 
bi. 


Keene Academy, 171; converted 
into high school, 176. 

Keene, N. H., adoption of 
Somersworth Act, 172; high 
school associated district, 172; 
high school development, 171 
f.; union district, 172. 

Kinne, William, principal of 
high school, New Haven, Conn., 
221. 
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Laboratory, Manchester, N. H., 
157. 

Lancasterian school, New Haven, 
Conn., 215. 

Land grants, academies, 31 f.; 
Framingham Academy, 138. 
Lands, public, income from, 
Montpelier, Vt., 238 f., 241 f. 
Lanesborough, Mass., high school, 

91. 

Lathrop, Loring, principal of 
normal school, Boston, Mass., 
47. 

Latin grammar school, aims, 10 
f., buildings and equipment, 21; 
cause of decline, 26 f.; char- 
acter of training offered, 10; 
contribution to high school de- 
velopment, 358 f.; control, 
methods of, 17 f., 19; court- 
dodging, 9; curriculum, 12 f.; 
decline, 9; decline in ecclesiasti- 
cal control, 26; development, 
1-27; development after 1800, 
8; distribution in 1700 (Table 
I), 7 f.; duties of master, 15; 
early school, 4 f.; English 
branches introduced, 13 f.; 
failure to meet social needs, 25 
f.; influence of Calvinism, 2; 
influence of the minister 18 f.; 
items of expense, 21; Latin 
and Greek, 12 f.; management, 
17 f.; organization, 14 f.; 
period of experimentation, 5; 
phases of development, 4; pro- 
tests against, 9; results as an 
institution, 25; rules or “or- 
ders,” 15 f.; school committees, 
18; status in 1700, 6; super- 
vision, 15; support, methods of, 
19 f.; teachers, 21 f.; unpopu- 
larity of Latin and Greek in 
later period, 27. 

Latin, studied by girl, 279. (See 
also. various programs of 
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studies, curricula and courses 
of study for place of Latin in 
the schools.) 

Lawton, Rev. Sanford, principal 
of high school, Springfield, 
Mass., 74. 

Leach, Rev. Daniel, superintend- 
ent, Providence, R. I., 260. 

Lebanon, N. H., 180. 

Legislation, Connecticut, 5, 195, 
218 f.; Maine, 182, 186, 194; 
Massachusetts, 86 f., 124, 131, 
132, 140, 143, 145 f., 146; New 
Hampshire, 96, 97, 98 f., 150, 
151, 158, 164, 168, 169, 170, 177, 
178, 195; Rhode Island, 6; 
Vermont, 236, 238, 241. 

Leicester Academy, public exam- 
inations, 331. 

Libby, Joseph, master of Port- 
land Latin School, 105; princi- 
pal of Portland high school, 
110. 

Library, Middletown, Conn., 197; 
Cambridge, Mass., 84. 

Lisbon, N. H., 178. 

Lovell, John, master at Boston, 
93 f. 

Lovell, John E., principal of 
Lancasterian school, New 
Haven, Conn., 215. 

Lowell, Mass. aims of high 
school, 278; appropriations for 
schools, 77 f.; statistics, 79; 
character of mill workers, 76; 
coeducation discontinued, 78 f.; 
condition of schools, 1835, and 
1840, 78; diplomas awarded, 
80; district system abolished, 
77; examinations, 331; high 
school development, 176-82; 
high school development criti- 
cized, 79 f.; high school estab- 
lished, 77; high school princi- 
pals, 77; high school reorgan- 
ized, 80; high school subjects, 
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79 f.; influence of social and 
economic factors, 82; Irish 
children, 78; lack of admission 
requirements, 80 f.; lyceum, 
77; manufacturing center, 76; 
Mechanics’ Association, 177; 
School Committee’s policy 
criticized, 81; schools graded, 
77; significance of policy of 
school committee, 81 f. 

Lyceum, 342; Lowell, Mass., 77. 

Lyford, Moses, principal of 
Portland high school for boys, 
119. 


Maine, adaptation of Massa- 
chusetts model, 104-122; classi- 
fication of schools proposed in 
1847-48, 192; high school de- 
velopment, 182-194; high schools 
established before 1865 (Table 
X), 194; influence of local con- 
ditions, 194; influence of Mas- 
sachusetts, 194; influence of 
State Board of Education on 
high school development, 194; 
local academies for high schools, 
191; program of studies pro- 
posed, 192 f.; report of State 
Board of Education quoted, 
192. 

Manchester, N. H., annual festi- 
val, 154; appropriation for 
high school building, 155; 
“Brick Schoolhouse,’ 154; cur- 
ricula, 151, 153, 157; district 
No. 2, 151; high school devel- 
opment, 151-157; high school 
established, 152; industrial cen- 
ter, 151; John W. Ray, instruc- 
tor, 153; organization of schools, 
1845, 151; 1846, 152; 1855-56, 
154; 1865, 156; subjects of in- 
struction, 293; superintendent’s 
report, 1864, 155; teachers’ 
salaries, 1845, 151. 
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Mann, Horace, influence on high 
school development, 90 f.; 


quoted, 90 f., 92. 

Massachusetts, centers of experi- 
mentation, 41-95; diagram 
showing efficiency of the high 
school law, 143; cities and 
towns reporting high schools 
in 1865 (Table VII), 144 f.; 
extent of high school develop- 
ment, 1849-1865, 146 f.; high 
school development, 1821-1865, 
41-95, 131-149; high schools be- 
fore 1840 (Table V), 94; high 
schools established, 1840-1848 
(Table VI), 132; high schools 
established, 1849-1865 (Table 
VIII), 146 f.; influence of 
district system, 133; influence 
of social and economic factors, 
131 ff.; Inglis, A. J., quoted, 
141 f.; legislation concerning 
high schools, 86 f., 131, 140, 
145, 146; modifications in high 
school law, 46 f.; rapid high 
school expansion, 132-149; re- 
action in high school develop- 
ment, 131-132; results of lack 
of central state office, 87; 
subjects of instruction (Law 
of 1827), 291; summary of sta- 
tus of high school, 1865, 145; 
urban growth, 133. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, en- 
forcement of Law of 1647, 8 f.; 
influence of Law of 1647 on 
Connecticut legislation, 5; Law 
of 1647, 5; union with Plym- 
outh, 6. 

Masters’ schools for girls, Sa- 
lem, Mass., 65. 

Mathews, L. K., quoted, 37. 

Maud, Daniel, 4. 

Medford, Mass., annual gradua- 
tion, 83; diplomas first awarded, 
83; high school development, 
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82-83; high school established, 
83; high school needed to pro- 
vide for girls, 82; high school 
not required by law, 82; influ- 
ence of Boston, Plymouth, and 
Lowell, 83; influence of leader- 
ship, 83; older pupils employed 
as high school assistants, 83; 
salary of assistants, 83. 


Mendon, Mass., high school, 93. 


Methods of instruction, Latin 
grammar school, 24 f. 

Middletown, Conn., Act of 1841, 
195; Board of Education, 198; 
City School Society, 195; cur- 
ricula, 1865, 199; example of 
junior- senior high school plan, 
200 f.; high school -develop- 
ment, 195-201; high school es- 
tablished, 195; high school 
equipment, 197; influence of 
Middletown Female Institute, 
198; instructors, 196, 197, 198; 
normal class, 197; program of 
studies, 1850, 196; schools re- 
organized, 1865, 199; senior 
and junior high school depart- 
ments, 196; status of high 
school, 1863, 198 f.; 1865, 200. 

Middletown Female Institute, 198. 

Miles, Solomon P., successor to 
George B. Emerson at English 
Classical School, 43. 

Milford, N. H., high school, 178, 
180. 

Milton, N. H., 180. . 
“Monitorial High School for 
Girls,” in Boston (ady.), 45. 
Monitorial schools, Newburyport, 


Mass., 88; Portland, Me., 
MATS 
Monroe Doctrine, 36. 
Montpelier Academy, 238. 
Montpelier, Vt., early schools, 


238 f.; exhibition, 244 f.; com- 
mittee on union of school dis- 
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tricts, report, 239; high school 
development, 238-245; income 
from public lands to Washing- 
ton County Grammar School, 
241; influence of county gram- 
mar school, 240; organization 
of schools, 1859, 242; report of 
town superintendent, 1860, 243; 
school conditions, 1850, 239; 
school population, 245; sub- 
jects of instruction, 244, 295; 
tuition, 242, 245; union district 
formed, 240 f. 

Moving school, Greenfield, Mass., 
137. 

“Mr. Eastman’s School,’ Wind- 
SOPs Vitegt tol), ft. 


Nantucket, Mass., high school es- 
tablished, 89. 

Nashua, N. H., district No. 2, 
adopted Somersworth Act, 167; 
district No. 4 established high 
school, 167; high school devel- 
opment, 166-169; incorporated 
with Nashville, 167; Main 
Street high school, 167, 169; 
M. C. Stebbins, high school 
principal, 169; Mt. Pleasant 
high school, 167; reorganization 
of schools, 167. 

New Bedford, Mass., first high 
school, 87. 

New Britain, Conn., admission 
requirements, 1853, 212; high 
school development, 211-213; 
influence of the state normal 
school, 211-213; program of 
studies, 1853, 212; school or- 
ganization, 1852, 211; subjects 
of instruction, 294; tuition 
fees, 212. 

Newbury, Mass., Latin grammar 
school, 5. 

Newburyport, Mass., high school 
development, 88. 
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“New England’s First Fruits,” 
quoted, 10. 

New Hampshire, Act of 1827, 
97; Act of 1845, 150, 158; char- 
acter of secondary education 
in smaller towns, 173 f.; Con- 
cord Act, 1859, 151; district 
high schools, 176 f.; early cen- 
ters, 150 f.; expansion of high 
school movement, 171 f.; ex- 
periment in special legislation, 
96-104; high school develop- 
ment, 150-181; high schools es- 
tablished before 1865 (Table 
IX), 181; influence of Massa- 
chusetts, 173; influence of 
Portsmouth, 150; legislative 
practice, 97 f.; leniency in en- 
forcement of early laws, 8; 
part of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, 5; Portsmouth Act, 
1826, 96, 150; retarding influ- 


ences, 173; revised statutes, 
1842, 158; Somersworth Act, 
1848, 169. 


New Haven Colony, Grammar 
School, orders prescribed, 15 
f.; Latin grammar school es- 
tablished, 4. 

New Haven, Conn., city school 
district, 219; Eaton School, 
219; examination, 333; high 
school development, 215-223; 
high school recommended, 219; 
influence of the Hartford 
high school, 222 f.; influence 
of Hopkins Grammar School, 
223; Lancasterian system, 215; 
organization of schools, 1850, 
215; origin of the high school, 
220 f.; Public Latin School es- 
tablished, 221 f.; “Report re- 
specting a High School,” 216; 
student population, 222; Web- 
ster School established instead 
of high school, 217, 
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New Haven Seminary, subjects 
of instruction, 290. 

“New Lights,” influence of, in 
Connecticut, 23. 

Newmarket, N. H., high school, 
179. 

Newport, R. I., early schools, 
262 f.; high school develop- 
ment, 262-264; Latin grammar 
school, 5; reorganization of 
schools, 264; Rogers High 
School, 264. 

Newton, Hon. E. A., leader in 
Pittsfield, Mass., 135. 

Newton, Mass., early high schools, 
91. 

Nichols, Phineas, principal of 
girls’ high school, Portsmouth, 
N. H., 100, 102. 

Normal class, Middletown, Conn., 
197; Worcester, Mass., 316. 
Normal school, established in 

Boston, 47; converted into 
girls’ high school, 47; influence 
of, in New Britain, Conn., 211, 

213. 

North, J. W., educational leader 
in Augusta, Me., 186. 

Northampton, Mass., high school 
development, 88. 

Norwich Free Academy, 225. 


“Old deluder” law, quoted, 11. 

Oliver, Henry K., master of Sa- 
lem English High School for 
Boys, 65. 

Orcutt, Hiram, 34. 

“Orders,” New Haven grammar 
school, quoted, 15 f. 

Osborn, Lucy D., in charge of 
model school, Boston, Mass., 
AT. 


Parish, Arill, principal of high 
school, Springfield, Mass., 74. 
Pawtucket Academy, 268. 
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Pawtucket, R. I., high school de- 
velopment, 267-269} influence 
of Massachusetts, 28; settle- 
ment of boundary dispute, 269. 

Payson, A. M., principal of boys’ 
high school, Portsmouth, N. H., 
101, 102. 

“Period of Transition,” 360. 

Periods of high school develop- 
ment, 41. 

Petersborough, N. H., 179. 

Phillips Andover Academy, 30. 

Phillips Exeter Academy, 30; ad- 
mission requirements, 1818, 281; 
subjects of instruction, 290. 

Phillips, John, founder, Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., 30. 

Phillips, Samuel, founder, Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
99 f. 

Philosophical apparatus, Salem, 
Mass., 68. 

Phipps, Abner J., superintend- 
ent of schools, Lowell, Mass., 
81. 

Pierpont, Rev. John, educational 
leader in Boston, 44, 45. 

Pittsfield, Mass., appropriations 
for schools, 134; delinquent, 
133; demand for high school, 
1844, 134; democratic influ- 
ences, 136 f.; growth of city, 
135; high school opened, 136; 
Hon. E. A. Newton, 135; in- 
fluence of district system, 133 
f.; law of 1840 invoked, 134 f.; 
report of committee of four- 
teen, 134. 

Pittsfield, N. H., graded school 
recommended, 174. 

Plymouth, Mass., admission re- 
quirements, 1828, 282; “Com- 
mittee for the High School,” 
56; committee of eighteen on 
high school, 61; committees on 
high school building, 59 f.; 
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dual aim of secondary educa- 
tion, 278; examinations an- 
nounced, 56 f.; high school 
development, 53-63; “High 
School” recommended, 55; in- 
fluence of Latin grammar 
school traditions, 63; Latin 
grammar school converted into 
high school, 278; origin of high 
school, 57; purchase of meet- 
ing house for high school, 62; 
report of committee of sixteen, 
1837, 58 f.; report of “Com- 
mittee on Schools,” 1821, 53 f.; 
1826, 54 f.; requirements for 
entrance to high school, 56; 
school appropriations, 1830, 
1831, 57; school districts abol- 
ished, 63; school expenses, 1823, 
54; secondary education for 
girls, 57; superintendent of 
schools, 63; 3-year-high school 
course established, 62; vote to 
establish high school, 1849, 61 f. 

Pomeroy, E. N., master, Port- 
land high school for boys, 119. 

Population, high school, charac- 
ter of, 346. 

Pormont, Philemon, 4. 

Portland, Me., aims of English 
high school, 278; character of 
high school development, 120; 
character of high school for 
girls, 118; curricula of high 
schools, 1850, 117 f.; diploma 
of Charles B. Hall (illustra- 
tion), 336; diplomas awarded, 
334; English high school estab- 
lished, 107; examinations, 332; 
female grammar schools, 112, 
114; French in high school, 
116; German influence, 115; 
girls’ high school established, 
117; high school development, 
104-120; high school for girls 
proposed, 108 f., 113 f.; high 
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school papers, 346; high schools 
proposed, 105 f.; increase in 
school population, 113; influ- 
ence of industry, 110; influence 
on high school practice, 120; 
Latin and Greek school pro- 
posed, 109; Latin School estab- 
lished, 104. Latin School sus- 
pended, 108; music in the 
schools, 115; nautical school 
proposed, 109; Portland High 
School for Boys, 119; Prus- 
sian influence, 114; reorganiza- 
tion of schools, 105; school 
census, 1835, 111; school com- 
mittee report for 1829, quoted, 
106, 107; school statistics, 107 
f., 110; status of schools, 1845, 
115 f.; subjects of instruction, 
109, 292, 294, 295; union of 
high schools, 119 f.; Willis 
School, 118. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Act of 1826, 
96, 150; 1835, 98; 1836, 98 f.; 
admission requirements, 1827, 
282; aim of high schools, 278; 
examinations, 332; experimen- 
tation with high school, 98; 
functions of high schools, 103; 
high school development, 96- 
104; high schools established, 
97; high school policy estab- 
lished, 99; high school program 
of studies, 1853, 101; high 
school statistics, 1853, 101; in- 
fluence of Massachusetts, 103 
f.; influence on other towns, 
99; school committee, regula- 
tions, 1827, 97; status of high 
schools, 1860, 102; subjects of 
instruction, 292, 294, 

Pratt, Hiram A., principal of 
high school, Hartford, Conn., 
209. 

Presque Isle, Me., high school, 
191. 
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Primary schools, Boston, Mass., 
42, 

Private schools, 
931 f. 

Program of studies, Brattleboro, 
Vt., 229; Burlington, Vt., 236; 
Concord, N. H., 162 f., 169 f.; 
Dover, N. H., 171; Hallowell, 
Me., 189 f.; Hartford, Conn., 
206, 207; Manchester, N. H., 
151; Middletown, Conn., 196, 
199 f.; Montpelier, Vt., 244; 
New Britain, Conn., 212; New 
Haven, Conn., 217, 218, 219; 
Portland, Me. 109; Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 100 f.; Washing- 
ton Academy, 175 f.; standard- 
ization of, 289. 

Promotion, to high school, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., 199. 

Providence Association of Me- 
chanics and Manufacturers, 
253. 

Providence, R. I., admission re- 
quirements, 1840 [1843], 282; 
aim of high school, 278; annual 
exhibition, 261 f.; by-laws and 
regulations, 257 f.; character 
of high school population, 346; 
committee on school organiza- 
tion, 254 f.; conflict in city 
council, 254; delay in establish- 
ing high school, 258; Dr. Way- 
land, report, 1828, 251; Dorr 
War, 259; high school develop- 
ment, 251-262; high school or- 
ganization, 260 f.; high school 
recommended, 252 f.; influ- 
ences affecting high school 
development, 261; Nathan 
Bishop, superintendent, 258; 
objections to high school, 258 
f.; “ordinance in relation to 
the public schools,” 256 f.; 
Providence Journal, influence, 
259; subjects of instruction, 


Windsor, Vt., 
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293, 295; superintendents and 
high school principals, 260. 
Prussian influence, 114, 
Public exercises, 331 f. 

Pupil, high school, 352-357; phys- 
ical and mental traits, 355. 
Purinton, James N., principal of 
English high school, Portland, 

Me., 108. 


Quincy, Josiah, mayor of Boston, 
Mass., influence on girls’ high 
school, 46. 


Randolph, Mass., 
87 f. 

Rankin, Andrew E., principal of 
St. Johnsbury Union School, 
246, 

Ray, John W., first instructor in 
high school, Manchester, N. H., 
153; Mr. Ray’s — successors, 
163/f: 

Real Schule, 29. 

Readfield, Me., high schools, 190. 


high school, 


Records, high school, Exeter, 
No Hive 

Regulations, rules, etc., Hart- 
ford, Conn., 205 f.; Ports- 


mouth, N. H., 97; Providence, 
R. I., 257 f. 

Religious influence, on academy, 
32. 

Reports, of high school principal, 
Concord, N. H., 165. 

Revolution, education during the, 
30; influence on Latin gram- 
mar school, 29. 

Rhetorical exercises (program), 
338 f. 

Rhode Island, centers of devel- 
opment, 251 f.; democratic in- 
fluences, 270; high school de- 
velopment, 251-270; high schools 
established before 1865 (Table 
XIII), 270; influence of lead- 
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ership, 270; lack of early edu- 
cational legislation, 6. 

Roberts, Hall, high school prin- 
cipal, Concord, N. H., 159. 

Rochester, N. H., high school, 
179. 

Rogers High School, Newport, 
R. I., 264. 

Rollingsford, N. H., graded sys- 
term, 178. 

Roxbury Grammar School, aim 
stated, 10 f.; established, 4. 
Roxbury, Mass., criticized by 
Horace Mann, 92; high school 

development, 91 f. 
Rutland, Vt., Union School, 249. 


Saco, Me., high school, 191. 

Salaries, high school, 83, 89, 151, 
187 f., 220. 

Salem, Mass., admission require- 
ments, 1827, 282 f.; agitation 
against the high school, 66; 
condition of schools, 1820, 
63 f.; 1830, 65 f.; 1836, 67; di- 
plomas conferred, 334; English 
high school established, 64 f.; 
examinations, 331 f.; high and 
classical school, 73; high school 
development, 63-73; high school 
for girls established, 1845, 69; 
improvement of schools after 
1837, 68; influence of Boston, 
73; influence of Civil War, 73; 
Latin grammar _ school, 4; 
masters’ schools for girls, 65; 
policy of school committee, 
1833, 66 f.; principal becomes 
real supervisor, 1843, 68; re- 
vision of regulations, 1835, 67; 
Saltonstall School, 70; schools 
named for distinguished citi- 
zens, 1845, 68 f.; sources of in- 
come for schools, 1700, 20; 
subjects of instruction, 292; 
“Two High Schools for Girls,” 
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67 f.; union of Fisk and Bow- 
ditch Schools proposed, 70 f.; 
union of Latin and English 
high schools, 71 f. 

Sandwich, N. H., 
179. 

Sawyer, Henry E., high school 
principal, Concord, N. H., 166; 
Middletown, Conn., 200. 

School Committee, Charlestown, 
Mass., 18; Salem, Mass., 18. 
School papers (illustrations), 

346 f. 

Scottish secondary schools, 29. 

Secondary education, contribu- 
tions of later colonial period, 
28 f.; results during colonial 
period, 25 f. 

Select school, Bristol, R. I., 266. 
Shepard, Rev. Thomas, superin- 
tendent, Bristol, R. I., 265. 
Sherwin, Thomas, headmaster of 
Boston English High School, 

43, 

“Sigma Phi Society,” Hartford, 

’ Conn., 343. 

Siljestroém, P. A., quoted, 337 f. 

Smith, Elbridge, principal of 
high school, Worcester, Mass., 
52. 

Social and economic influences, 
26 f., 28, 36, 73, 76, 82, 110, 
125, 131 ff., 250. 

“Social Literary Union,” Worces- 
ter, Mass., 342, 

Social needs, 25 f. 

Somersworth Act, 150, 168-170, 
Weg lc) 

Somersworth, N. H., high school 
development, 169-171; high 
school established, 169; influ- 
ence of Somersworth Act, 170; 
status of high school, 1851-52, 
170. 

Springfield, Mass., aim of high 
school stated, 75; diplomas 


high school, 
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awarded, 334; first high school 
graduation, 75; high school 
attendance statistics, 75 f.; 
high school development, 73- 
76; school for Center District 
established, 74; high school for 
town established, 75; high school 
principals before 1865, 74; 
school expenditures, 1832, 73 
f.; S. S. Greene, first superin- 
tendent, 74; subjects of in- 
struction, 294; three high 
schools, 1833, 74. 

St. Albans, Vt., agreement with 
Academy and Female Semi- 
nary, 247 f.; “Center District,” 
247; district No. 4, 247; high 
school development, 247-249; 
schools in 1799, 247, 

Staples, Rev. O. H., principal of 
high school, Windsor, Vt., 233. 

Stebbins, M. C., principal of high 
school, Nashua, N. H., 169; 
Springfield, Mass., 74. 

St. Johnsbury Academy, 246. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., early schools, 
246; high school development, 
246; union school, 246; union 
with Academy, 246. 

Stone, Micah, bequest, 139. 

Student activities, 337-352. 

Student government, 337 f.; par- 
ticipation, 338. 

Subjects of instruction, 286-295; 
in particular schools: Boston, 
Mass., 290, 291; Brattleboro, 
Vt., 293; Cambridge, Mass., 
293; Concord, N. H., 295; 
Hallowell, Me., 293; Hartford, 
Conn., 293, 295; Manchester, 
N. H., 293; Massachusetts 
(Law of 1827), 291; Mont- 
pelier, Vt., 295; New Britain, 
Conn., 294; New Haven Semi- 
nary, 290; Phillips Exeter 
Academy, 290; Portland, Me., 
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292, 294, 295; Portsmouth, 
N. H., 292, 294; Providence, 
R. I., 2938, 295; Salem, Mass., 
292; Springfield, Mass., 294; 
Windsor, Vt., 294; Worcester, 
Mass., 290, 291, 295; summary 
of, 362. 

Supervisor, high school principal 
in Salem, Mass., 68. 

Swanton, Vt., high school, 249. 


Tappan, Dr. E. S., 183. 

Tariff system, influence, 37. 

Taylor, Joseph W., principal of 
high school, St. Albans, Vt., 
248, 

Taylor, J. S. D., principal of 


Franklin County Grammar 
School, 248. 
Teachers, certification, 22 f.; 


contracts, 23; duties, 24; insti- 
tute, 173; methods of instruc- 
tion, 24 f.; qualifications, 
Portsmouth, N. H., 99; salary 
(see salaries); special, Middle- 
town, Conn., 197. 

Tenney, Jonathan, principal of 
high school, Manchester, N. H., 
154. 

Tenny, Rev. Thomas, principal of 
English high school, Portland, 
Me., 107. 

Textbooks, 12 f., 160, 187 f., 229, 
234 f., 244, 

“The Aspirant,” school paper, 
346. 

“The Constellation,” school pa- 
per, 346. 

Thornton Academy, 191. 

Tolman, William E., 269. 

Town development, in New Eng- 
land, 8. 

Trowbridge fund, 139. 

Troy, N. H., 180. 

Tuck, D. W., principal of high 
school, New Britain, Conn., 212. 
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Tuition, Burlington, Vt., 237; 
Hartford, Conn., 207; Middle- 
town, Conn., 198; Montpelier, 
Vt., 242, 945; New Britain, 
Conn., 212; paid to academies 
by towns, 175 f.; payment in 
Latin grammar schools, Plym- 
outh, Mass., 61; St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., 246; Waterbury, Conn., 
214; Windsor, Vt., 235. 


Union Academy, 231. 

Union district, Concord, N. H., 
159 f.; Keene, N. H., 172; 
Montpelier, Vt., 240 f. 

Union high school, in Scituate, 
Mass., 90. 

Union school, Rutland, Vt., 249; 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., 246. 

Union school movement, in Ver- 
mont, 236, 239, 245, 246, 248, 
249, 250, 272. 

Urban development 
chusetts, 133. 


in Massa- 


Vergennes, Vt., high school, 249. 

Vermont, early high school, 227 
f.; expansion of graded system 
and union high school, 249 f.; 
high school development, 227- 
250; high schools established 
before 1865 (Table XII), 250; 
social and economic influences, 
250. 

Vermont, University of, influence 
on Burlington high school de- 
velopment, 238. 

Vocational curricula, 300 f. 


Walpole Academy, 178. 

Walpole, N. H., act of legisla- 
ture, June, 1853, 178; high 
school, 178. 

Waltham, Mass., high school de- 
velopment, 88 f. 

War of 1812, influence, 37. 
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Warren, R.I., high school devel- 
opment, 264-265. 

Washington County Grammar 
School, 238 f.; diploma, 334. 

Washington, N. H., 175 f. 

Waterbury Academy, 214. 

Waterbury, Conn., high school 
development, 213-214; opposi- 
tion to classical subjects, 214; 
tuition fee, 214. 

Waters, Jabez M., instructor in 


private high school, Dexter, 
Me., 187. 
Wayland, Francis, educational 


leader in Providence, R. I., 251. 
Webster School, New Haven, 
Conn., 217. 
Wesleyan University, 197, 


Westerly, R. I., high school, 
269 f. 

Westward movement, influence, 
36 f. 


Wethersfield, Conn., high school, 
224, 

Whitcomb, A. K., quoted, 74 f. 

Whiting, William, principal of 
private school for young ladies, 
Plymouth, Mass., 57. 

Winchendon Academy, building 
granted to town, 137. 

Winchendon, Mass., high school 
established, 137 f. 

Windsor Academy, 232. 

Windsor Female Academy and 
Juvenile College, 231. 

Windsor, Vt., entrance examina- 
tions and promotion, 235; ex- 
aminations, 233 f., 332; high 
school curriculum, 234 f.; high 
school development, 231-236; 
new plan of school proposed, 
232; private schools, 231 f.; 
provision for high school, 232 
f.; report on schools, 233; sta- 
tus of high school, 1860, 234; 
subjects of instruction, 294; 
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textbooks, 234 f.; tuition, 235. 

Woburn Academy, subjects of 
instruction, 1815, 33. 

Woolson, Moses, high school 
principal, Brattleboro, Vt., 
221; Cincinnati, O., 120; Con- 
cord, N. H., 166; Portland, 
Me., 117. 

Woonsocket, R. I., high school 
development, 266-267. 

Worcester, Mass., aim of female 
high school, 278; annual exhi- 
bition, 333 f.; program, 335; 
“arrangement of schools” pro- 
posed in Center District, 49 f.; 
baseball club, 344 f.; Center 
District, 1823, 48 f.; character 
of high school population, 346; 
Classical and English High 
School established, 51 f.; cur- 
ricula, normal and commercial, 
300; “E. E. Society,” 343; esti- 
mate of high school develop- 


INDEX 


ment, 53; Eucleia Debating 
Club, 341 f.; female high 
school, established, 50 f.; high 
school development, 48-53; 
high school paper, 348 f.; high 
school principals, 52; influence 
upon law of 1827, 53; Judge 
Howe’s charge to grand jury, 
53; reorganization of high 
school, 1852, 1862, 52 f.; rhe- 
torical exercises, program, 339 
f.; secondary education for 
girls, 277; secondary school 
system, 51; “Social Literary 
Union,” 342; student participa- 
tion, 338; subjects of instruc- 
tion, 290, 291, 295; system 
adopted in Center District, 50; 
“The High School Thesaurus,” 
348, 350, 351 f., 354. 


Yale College, entrance require- 
ments, 14. 
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